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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE BOSTON EDITION. 



'"FO prevent difeafe by fo Ample and intel- 
ligible an expedient, as a due attention to 
Diet and Regimen, mould become the moil 
univerfal as it furely is the mod rational pur- 
fuit of every man who values health, and is 
desirous of prolonging life. A judicious 
book, calculated to aflift him in that purfuit, 
is therefore entitled to preeminence in every 
man's library. 

Books are not wanting which profefs to 
teach us how to become our own phyficians, 
when we are fick : — Indeed were we to cred- 
it implicitly the numerous nojlrums and fpe- 
cifics, fo ftrongly commended by many writ- 
ers on medical fubjects, we might almoft ven- 
ture to queftion the ordinary principle of hu- 
man infirmity, or- man's mortality. Authors 
of that defcription have given great encour- 
agement to art, by difcountenancing the fug- 
geilions of nature ; and have furniflied the 
means of creating difeafes, inftead of aflifting 
in the purpofe of cure or prevention. Before 
the prefent, no author had exprefsly under- 
taken to inftrucl: mankind in the faculty of 
fhunning difeafe by means fo fimple as ths 
regulation of Diet. This omifiion has prob- 
ably been owing to an opinion, that the fub- 
je& is too trivial and ordinary to authorize 
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grave difcufiion, and that a man muft fir ft be 
acquainted minutely with the animal func- 
tions, before he mould hazard an attempt to 
prefer ve them in order, or to rectify their de- 
rangements. The fallacy of fuch an opinion 
is moft clearly expofed in the prefent produc- 
tion ; and we may here be convinced, that 
the bcft and moft effectual means of prolong- 
ing life, and fecuring the bleffings of health, 
are not only comprehenfible, without the aid 
of great inveftigation, but practicable with- 
out the neceflity of great inconvenience or 
reftraint. The rules contained in the prefent 
volumes are deduced from the moft iimpie 
and obvious view of the fubject ; and al- 
though they may exhibit nothing very myf- 
terious or abftrufe, we prefume they are not 
therefore entitled to lefs credit or attention. 
In thefe fentiments, we would not be confid- 
ered to doubt the profundity of the healing 
art ; we only admire the fiinplicity of our 
author's plan, for rendering the intervention 
of that art fuperfluous and unneceflary. 

It is true, indeed, the brute creation have 
no factitious guide to direct them in the per- 
formance of their animal office ; but nature, 
their only monitor, hath long fmce ceafed to 
be the guide of man. She forfook him when 
he abandoned her, to purfue the enjoyments 
of fociety, on the road of excefs and intem- 
perance. 

In the prefent highly improved fta'te of 
fociety, when the efforts of talents are on 
the ftretch, to difcover new pleafures, new 
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gratifications, it is not furprifing that the line 
of fober enjoyment mould be overlooked.* 
Cuitom fortifies itfelf by appetites ; it there- 
fore requires no fmall degree of fagacity to 
difcern, and firmnefs to abftain from thofe ex- 
ceffes, where reafon, already feduced by the 
allurement of new dainties, readily yields to 
the fafcinating form in which they are prefent- 
ed to our fenfes. If it be an object of magni- 
tude to correct the prefent perverted tafte of 
mankind, and to reveft pain with the power 
of felf-defence, as:ainft a numerous train of 
mere artificial maladies, then may we venture 
to declare, that this work is juftly entitled 
to more encomiums than we have faculty 

* Much time, learning, and talent has been bellowed on the re- 
fearches, made into the caufes of the late epidemic or endemic, or 
contagious fever, which has for a few years paft defolated the cap- 
itals of the United States. Hypothefes were broached, opinions 
formed, parties raifed, but no caufe found. What would the Amer- 
ican faculty think, if, after fo many inquiries, this mighty caufe 
mould be found refolvable in the ■vicious diet and incautious regimen. 
peculiar to the Americans ? Such are however the grounds of 
a very judicious treatife, written in French, and fent to the 
Prefident of the United States, that he might render it pub- 
lic. The author, who has refidcd feveral years in America, 
paints in ftrong colours the abufes of American Jut, compares it 
minutely with the mode of living of other nations, efpccially thofe 
who live in the fame latitudes, attributes all the autumnal difeafesof 
the Americans, and namely their yellow fever, to that caufe ; and is 
furprifed that it does not produce flill greater and more frequent 
evils, in the capitals of America, where the abufe cannot be ex- 
ceeded. Nor is the conclufion ram, when we find all foreigners, 
who vilit this country, Frenchmen, Germans, and even Englifhmen, 
exclaiming again ft our copious and cvcrlajiin* dinners. Not that 
feafts and fumptuous entertainments are unknown in Europe, at 
which the rules ef fobriety are trairpled upon, but they are given 
on particular occafions only, whereas the ordinary of an American 
is an every day feaft. Americans who have travelled abroad, know 
the truth of this observation. To indulge in a party, where excefs 
mull follow, once or twice a month, may hurt us ; but to overload 
the ftomach every day, muft kill us in a very fhort time. 
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to beftow. Our Author, unlike many 
ethers of his profefiion, feems to have been 
lefs defirous to difcover the occult prop- 
erties of the various articles of fuftenance, 
than to determine their effects, when applied 
to the human conftitution. 

Tt is, moreover, a circumftance, adding 
not a little to the value and utility of thefe 
volumes, that they are furniftied^ with a 
minute and copious index, referring par- 
ticularly to almoft every fubftance, vege- 
table or animal, in ufe among men, fo that 
the reader may difcover, almoft by a fingle 
glance, the beft rules by which to control his 
appetite, and the precife limits within which 
the inclination of his fenfes may be indulged 
with impunity. 
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On the prefent State of Medicine as a Science, 

WE apparently live in an age, when 
every branch of human knowledge 
is reduced to a popular fyflem ; when the 
mod important fciences lay aiide the garb of 
pedantry and myfticifm ; when, in fhort, the 
fources of information are open to every rank, 
and to both fexes. An improvement, which 
is fo confpicuous, muft ultimately be attend- 
ed with the mod defirable and extenfive 
effects. 

Among other beneficial purfuits to render 
the comforts of life more numerous and per- 
manent, we have occafion to obferve, that 
Natural Philofophy and Chemiftry contribute 
a principal {hare in fpreading ufeful knowl- 
edge among all ranks of fociety. 

Since Medicine, confidered as a fcience, 
which refts upon practical rules of experience, 
is in a great ineafure founded upon Natural 
Philofophy and Chemiftry, it will be allow- 
ed that with the daily progrefs of the lat- 
ter, Medicine alfo muft neceflarily partake 
B 
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of their improvements, and continually re- 
ceive acceflions conducive to its further per- 
fection. 

With the progrefiive increafe of refinement 
and luxury, a certain weaknefs and indifpo- 
iition, whether real or imaginary, has infeft- 
cd fociety in the character of a gentle epi- 
demic. It cannot properly be called a dif- 
cafe, but rather an approximation to an in- 
firm ftate, which almoft involuntarily compels 
man to reflect upon the relative fituation of 
his phyfical nature, to acquire correct ideas 
on health, difeafe, and the means of preven- 
tion or relief, and thus imperceptibly to be- 
come his own guide. 

Every individual of any penetration now 
claims the pri vilege of being his own phyfician : 
It is not unfafhionable to form a certain fyftem 
concerning the ftate of our own health, and 
to confider it as the criterion, by which we 
may judge of ourfelves and others, of patients 
and their phyficians. — 

Formerly, people were not accuflomed to 
think of the phyfical ftate of their body, until 
it began to be afflicted with piun or debility : 
In which cafe, they intrufted it to the practi- 
tioner in Phyfic, as we deliver a time-piece to 
a watchmaker, who repairs it according to 
the beft of his knowledge, without appre- 
hending, that its owner will be at the trouble 
of thinking or reafoning upon the method, 
which he judged to be moft proper. 

In our times, we frequently, undertake the 
charge of prefcribing medicines for ourfelves ; 
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And the natural confcqucnce is, that we fel- 
dom are able to tell, whether we arc healthy 
or difeafed ; that wc trull as much, if not 
more, to ourfelves than to the phyfician, who 
is only fent for occaiionally ; and that we 
cannot conceive him to be perfectly free from 
the fy (terns of the fchools-, from felf-intcreft 
or profcflional motives. Thus, by an ac- 
quaintance with medical iubjects, which of h- 
felf is laudable, not only the (kill of the phy- 
fician is frequently thwarted, but the recov- 
ery of the patient unhappily retarded, or at 
lc.ift rendered more difficult. 

No difeafe is now cured without demon- 
ftration ; and he- who can neither difcover 
nor comply with the peculiar fyftem of health 
adopted by his patient, may indeed act from 
motives dictated by rcafon and humanity ; 
but his fuccefs as a practical phyfician, in the 
common acceptation of that phrafe, mult ev- 
er remain problematical. Yet this general pro<» 
penfity to inveftigate medical fubjects,if itwere 
properly directed and gratified might be at- 
tended with very happy effects. For the 
medical art ought not to be fubject to an 
perious and fafcinating demon, whofe labours 
are chiefly carried on in the dark recefles of 
myftery, whom we know only from his bane- 
ful influence, as he fpares no objects of prey, 
and holds his votaries in a perpetual Itate of 
dependence ! 

"The veil of myftery," fays a modern 
popular writer, " which ftill hangs over Med- 
icine, renders it not only a conjectural, but 
even a fufpicious art. This has been long ago 
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removed from the other fciences, which in- 
duces many to believe, that Medicine is a mere 
trick, and that it will not bear a fair and can- 
did examination. Medicine, however, needs 
only to be better known, in order to fecure 
the general efteem of mankind. Its precept* 
are iuch as every wife man would choofe to 
obferve, and it forbids nothing but what is 
incompatible with true happineis." 



Ohfervaiions on the general haws of Nature. 

If we reflect upon the admirable uniformi- 
ty which prevails through the works of na- 
ture, both in the production and diflblution 
of matter, we find that fhe invariably moves 
in a circle ; that in the perpetual conflruc- 
tion, as well as in the fubfequent demolition 
of bodies, fhe is always equally new and 
equally perfect ; that the fmalleft particle, 
though invifible to our eyes, is ufcfully em- 
ployed by her reftlefs activity ; that death 
itfelf, or the deftruction of forms and figures, 
is no more than a careful decompofition and 
a defigned regeneration of individual parts, 
in order to produce new fubftances, in a man- 
ner no lefs fkilful than furpriiing. We fur- 
ther obferve, that in the immenie variety of 
things, in the inconceivable wafte of elemen- 
tary particles, there nevcrthelefi prevails the 
ftri&eft economy ; that nothing is produced 
in vain, nothing coufumed without a caufe. 
We clearly perceive that all nature is united 
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By indifToluble tics ; that every thing exifts for 
the Hike of another, and that no one thing can 
exift without its neighbour. Hence we juftly 
conclude, that man hhnfelf is not an infulated. 
being, but that he is a neceffary link in the 
great chain, which connects the univerfe. 

Nature is our fafeft guide, and fhe will be 
fo with greater certainty, as we become bet- 
ter acquainted with her operations, efpecially 
with refpect to thofe particulars which more 
nearly concern our phyfical exiftence. Thus, 
a fource of many and extenfive advantages 
will be opened ; thus we (hall approach to our 
original deftination — namely, that of living 
long and healthy. 

On the contrary, as long as we move in a 
limited fphere of knowledge ; as long as we 
are unconcerned with refpecl to the caufes 
which produce health or difeafe, we are in 
danger, either of being anxioufly parfimoni'. 
ous, or prodigally profufe of thofe powers,, 
by which life is fupported. Both extremes 
are contrary to the purpofe of nature. She 
teaches us the rule of juft economy : — we, 
being a-fmall part of her great fyftem, muft. 
follow her example, and expend neither too 
much nor too little of her treafurcs. 

Although it be true that our knowledge 
of nature is ftill very imperfect, yet this cir- 
cumftance ought not to deter us- from invef- 
rigating the means which may lead to its im- 
provement. 

We are aflifted' by the experience of fo 
many induftrious inquirers, of fo many found 
B 2 
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philosophers, that \vc may flatter ourfelves 
with the hopes of difcovering fome of her 
hidden fecrets, and of penetrating ftill fur- 
ther into her wonderful recefles. This, how- 
ever, cannot be accomplifhed, without much 
patience and perfeverance in the Itudent. 

All men, it is true, have not fuflicient time 
and opportunities to acquire an accurate and 
extenfive knowledge of nature ; but thofe 
are inexcufable, who remain entire Grang- 
ers to her ordinary operations, and particu- 
larly if they neglect to cultivate a proper ac- 
quaintance with the conftitution of their own 
frame. If, indeed, we were fixed to the 
earth like the trees by their roots, or if from 
mere animal inftinct we were ftimulated to 
inquire into the caufes of our phyfical life, 
we then mould vegetate, or live like plants 
or irrational animals. But, in the character 
of creatures, who ought to choofe and to reject 
agreeably to the dictates of reafon, a more af- 
fiduous and minute ftudy of nature, as well 
as of our own frame, is indifpenfable ; be- 
caufe the human body cannot fubiift, unlefs 
we lecond her intentions and co-operate with 
her beneficent efforts. 



Difference of Opinions on Medical Subjecls. 

It is not unfrequently objected, that Med- 
icine itfelf is an uncertain, fluctuating, and 
precarious art. One medical fchool, for in- 
ftance, confiders the mafs of the fluids as the 
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primary caufe of all difeafes ; another af- 
cribes them to the irregular action of the fol- 
ids, and particularly the nerves ; fome again 
conlider that as the caufe of the diforder, 
which many are inclined to reprefent as the 
effect. Thus, different fchools propagate dif- 
ferent tenets relative to the origin of dif- 
eafes ; though ultimately, with refpect to mat- 
ters of fact, they muft all neceffirily agree. 
Nor is this diverfity of opinions in the leaft: 
degree detrimental to the practical depart- 
ment of Medicine ; provided that we do not 
Regulate the mode of treatment altogether 
by hypothetical notions. Of what confe- 
quence is it to the patient, whether his phy- 
fician imagines the nerves to be fine tubes, 
filled with a fubtle fluid, or not ? whether 
he believes that catarrhs arife from noxious 
particles floating in the air, or from catching 
cold ? — or whether he is prejudiced in favour 
of this or that particular theory of fevers ? — 
Jt is a fufneient fecurity to the patient, if his 
phyfician be thoroughly acquainted with the 
fymptoms of the difeafe, and be able to dif- 
tinguifh them from thofe of any other mal- 
ady. In this refpect, the medical art is truly 
excellent, and without a rival ; for the na- 
ture of difeafes remains invariably the fame. 
The accurate obfervations made by Hippoc- 
rates, two thoufand years ago, on the pro- 
grefs and fymptoms of difeafes, recur to the 
medical practitioner of the prefent day, in a 
manner fufliciently regular and uniform. — 
.And, in fact, how fhould it be otherwife j 
when nature always purfues the fame path, 
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whether in a healty or difcafed ftate of the- 
body ? 

Here again it will be afked, whence does 
it happen that two phyficians feldom agree 
rn opinion, with regard to the cafe of the 
fame patient ? This queftion may be briefly 
anfwered, by claiming the fame right for the 
medical profeflion, which is affumed by theo- 
logians in contefted points of divinity ; by 
lawyers in arguing any part of their code, 
which is not perfectly plain ; and by philof- 
ophers who maintain different opinions on 
the fame fubjecr, in metaphyftcs ; for inftance, 
that of /pace and time. But there are more 
forcible reafons which enable us, in fome 
meafure, to account for this diverfity of opin- 
ions in Medicine. One of the phyficians,. 
perhaps, is in the habit of vifiting fifty pa- 
tients in a forenoon, fo that he has not fuf- 
ficient time to inveftigate minutely the na- 
ture and origin of the difeafe ; while anoth- 
er of lefs extenfive practice is enabled to do 
more juftice to his patients, by attending to 
their complaints with proper leifure and ac- 
curacy. One of them (hall diflinguifh fome* 
of the leading fymptoms, and without hefi- 
tation pronounce, that he has difcovercd the 
true feat of the malady ; but as many difeaf- 
es of a different nature are attended with fim- 
ilar and common fymptoms, there is no fmall" 
danger of confounding the one with the oth- 
er. Another mail enter the patient's room 
with a pre-conceived opinion on the fubjecr; 
of fome prevailing epidemic, or with his head 
psobably full of the cafe which occupied his 
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attention in the laft vifit. With thefe im- 
pediments, how difficult will it be to inftitute 
a cool and unbiaffed inquiry ? If, again, both 
mould happen to be called in at different 
ftages of the diforder, each of them would pre- 
fcribe a different method of cure, and the 
judgment of him who was laft confulted, 
would in all probability be the moll correct. 
Or laflly, a phyfician may be fent for, who, 
having commenced his fludies about the mid- 
dle of this century, has not (from want of 
time or inclination) fufficiently attended to 
the more recent difcoveries of this inquifitive 
age ; how can it then be expected, that he 
mould agree in opinion with thole, whofe 
knowledge has been improved by the num- 
berlefs new facts and obfervations lately 
made in phyiics, particularly in Chemiftry ? 



Origin and Cavfcs of Dfiafe. 

Man is fubject to the fame deftructive 
agents from without, by which the lower an- 
imals arc affected ; but there is no doubt, that 
he is more eafily and frequently expofed to 
difeafes than thefe. Firjt, The inferior crea- 
tures are unqueftionably provided with a 
more active inilinct, by which nature teach- 
es them, from their very birth, to avoid eve- 
ry thing that may prove hurtful, and to 
chaofe whatever may have a falutary influ- 
ence on their mode of living. Few traces of 

is beneficial instinct can be difcovered in 
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the human race. Our own experience, or 
the inftru&ions of others, which are likewife 
founded upon experience, mull gradually 
teach us the wholefome or pernicious .quali- 
ties of the objects of the material world. — 
Reafon, indeed, that peculir faculty of man, 
indemnifies him, in a great meafure, for the 
want of this inftinct ; it directs his choice in 
puriuing what is ufeful, and in avoiding 
what is "injurious. Yet at the fame time, the 
want of inftincl in man, is the fource of ma* 
ny fufTerings in the earlier years of his life. — 
He is born without covering, to withftand 
the effects of climate ; without arms, to de- 
fend himfelf in his helplefs ftate, and without 
inftinct, if we except that of fucking. He 
remains much longer incapable of providing 
for his felf-prefervation, and ftands in need 
of the afliftance of his parents for a much 
greater number of years,. than any other an- 
imal with which we are acquainted. Al- 
though his parents, in general, acquit them- 
felves of this charge with much greater fo- 
licitude and tendernefs than the lower ani- 
mals, yet our imperfect inftinct is productive 
of much mifchief to children, from ignorance 
and ill directed tendernefs in parents and 
nurfes. Children are frequently furnifhed 
with articles of food and drefs which, at a 
more advanced age, nouriih the feeds of dif- 
eafe and diflblution. Thus, many infants are 
indebted for their obftructions in the mefen- 
tery, and the confumptive habit attending 
them, to their uninformed and over anxious 
parents or friends > who commit daily errors 
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with regard to the quantity and quality of 
the aliment, which in many inftances they fo 
liberally adminifter to the objects of their 
care ; even though it be of an indigeftible 
nature. 

In the fecond place, it is a fad univerfally 
admitted, that mankind, efpecially in large 
and populous towns, have much degenerated 
in bodily ftrength, energy of mind, and in 
their capacity of refilling the noxious agency 
of powers which affect them from without. 

The progreflive cultivation of the mind, 
together with the daily refinements of habits 
and manners, are ever accompanied with a 
proportionate increafe of luxury. But as 
this change, from a robuft to a more relaxed 
ftate or lite, has produced no difference in the 
caufes generating difeafe, to which we are 
even more fubjecr. than formerly, we muft 
neceffarily fuffer by the concomitant effects. 
For though luxury has affifted us in prevent- 
ing the temporary effects of external agents, 
fuch as cold, heat, rain, &c. and we can oc- 
<:afionally guard ourfelves againft their fever- 
ity, we are, upon the next return of them, 
attacked with much greater violence, than if 
we had been more habituated to their influ- 
ence. And this ftate of things has imper- 
ceptibly introduced the ufe of many articles, 
both of drefs and aliment, which in their 
confequences often prove detrimental to 
health. Hence we find, that in proportion 
as the refinements of luxury increafe in a na- 
tion, the number and variety of difeales alib 
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increafc. On the contrary, the more unciv- 
ilized a people continue, and the more their 
habits and cuftoms approximate to a itate of 
nature, the lefs are they affected by the caufes 
of difeafe. 

In the third place, we obferve among the 
human race a greater number of prevailing 
paffions, and man is more violently, and, for 
the time of their duration, more obftinately 
governed by them, than any other living 
creature. Thefe emotions varioully affect 
the human body. But the moft noxious and 
oppreffive than any other of all the paflions, 
are terror and grief : The former of which is 
fometimes fo violent as to threaten immedi* 
ate deltruction. Controlled by their power- 
ful influence, and hurried away by the im- 
pulie of the moment, the mind is rendered 
incapable of judging, and of properly felect- 
ing the means of allaying thofe paffions. — 
Hence the remedies, to which we have re- 
courfe during the prevalence of pafllon, and 
which then appear to us the moll proper, 
frequently lay the foundation of innumera- 
ble diforders, both of body and mind. 

A fourth fource of difeafes among mankind, 
are various fpcciiic contagions ; and perhaps 
the greater number of thefe originate in the 
atmoiphcre which furrounds us. This is 
highly probable, at leaft with refpect to 
marfhy exhalations, and the effluvia of re- 
gions rendered unwholefome by different 
manufacturing proceffes. Another clafs of 
contagious miafmata confifts of thofe which 
cannot be traced to any certain origin. In- 
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•deed, we daily obferve their migration? ; we 
perceive them moving from one individual 
to another, without fixing any ftationary res- 
idence : Yet they have hitherto fruftrated ev- 
ery attempt made towards their extirpation. 
Of' this unfettled nature are, the fmall pox, 
the meafles, the hooping cough, the influen- 
za, and many other epidemics. The iirft of 
them, namely the fmall pox, has of late years 
been very fucceisfuliy treated ; and it is well 
known that fome of the molt ingenious 
practitioners in Italy and Germany are, at 
this moment, employed in a ferious attempt, 
wholly to extirpate this contagion from the 
•Continent of Europe ; an objed which has 
formerly been accomplished in the cafes of 
the plague and leprofy.* 

* The means employed by our aneeftors, in (Vbduing '-he vim- 
lence of thefe malignant diforders, confifted chiefly in fcparating ev- 
ery infedted perfon from the healthy, and preventing all intercourfe 
between them. For this purpofe, many thoufand hwufes of recep- 
tion were then cftabliihed and fupportcd at the public expenfe, in 
every country of Europe ; the difeafed were inftantly and carefully 
removed to thole houl'es, and not permitted tc leave them till per- 
fectly cured. A meafurc fomewhat fimilar to this has lately been 
propofed, and laid before the Plenipotentiaries of the Continental 
Powers aflerobled at'Raftadt, by ProlVfTor Junker, Dr. Fault, and 
other German Phyhcians. This propofal, however, differs effen- 
tially from the former method of extirpating contagions diforders : 

according to the modern plan, we underltand every individual, 
whether willing or Hot, mult fubmit to be inoculated for the fmall- 
pox. 

To deprive thi-, loarhfome difeufcof its deftructive power, ano- 
ther method, perhaps more plaufible and lefs compulfory, has been 
lately attempted in this country, and ftrongly r-ecommended by Drs. 
Jknner, Pearson, Woodville, and other practitioners. I allude 

the inoculation for the cciv-f-cx. It is fcneerely to be wifhed, 
that their humane efforts may be crowned waii fucegft ; and if A 
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On the Doclrinc of Temperaments. 

Since it is eftablifhed by numberlcfs facts, 
that the temperaments, as well as the dii- 
eafes, of whole nations, are in a great meaf- 
ure influenced by their ordinary articles of 
food, it will no longer be doubted, that the 
mofl important eonfequences refult from 
our aliment, whether of food or drink. 

As the doclrine of temperaments is in itfelf 
highly curious and interefting, I think this 
a proper place for introducing fome practi- 
cal remarks, tending to iiluitrate that fub- 
jccl, and prefenting a concife view of it, 
chiefly derived from the learned annotations 
of the celebrated Profellbr iSonunering of 
Mayence. 

" The doclrine of temperaments," fays 
he ? " in the general acceptation of that term, 
muft be allowed to have greatly milled the 
ancient phyficians, and particularly thofe 
who lived before the time of Galen. We 
are not, however, to infer from this, that 

V,z true that perfons Inoculated for the cow-pox arc forever ex- 
empt from the infection of the /mall-fox, and that this artificial 
tranflation of morbid matter from the brute to the human fubject 
is not attended with danger, it is of little confequencc whither the 
cow-pox originate from any cutaneous difeafe of the milker, or from 
the greafe of horfes. For my part, I am not very fanguine in my 
expectations, which have often been disappointed on fmiilar occar 
fions ; and till I can pcrfuade myfelf of the perfect analogy fiibfift- 
ing between the two difeafes, nay of their homogeneous nature, I 
ihall patiently wait for a greater number of frets tending to coi> 
firm the truth of the hypoth«Gs. This, however, in my opinion, 
can be decided only, wheu &*fmall-ftx faould appear as the pre* 
Vailing epidemic, * 
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the doctrine itfelf is without foundation. — 
They erred not, by admitting the exiftence 
or temperaments ; for that feems now to be 
fully eitablifhed ; but by too great a fond- 
nefs for generalization ; by limiting the num- 
ber of them to four, and fixing their atten- 
tion in this divifion limply on the nature 
and compoiition of the blood, inftead of re- 
garding the whole animal economy. Thus, 
for inttance, they knew many parts of the 
human body fcarcely by their names, and 
were little, if at all, acquainted with the great 
influence of the nerves ; while our modern 
phyficians pay an almoft extravagant homage 
to thefe faihionable co-operators in difeafes, 
and frequently forget, in their attention to 
their favourites, the more important, at leaft 
more obvious, parts of the fluids. 

" There is a certain line obfervable in ail 
the more perfeel animals, by which nature 
is regulated in performing the functions of 
body and mind ; in preferving or impair- 
ing the health, and in exerting all thofe en- 
ergies of life, on which the happinefs of the 
creature depends. This line is various in 
different individuals, and the variety cannot 
be completely explained on the principle of 
the ancients, by a difference in the qualities 
of the blood alone ; though a human body 
of moderate fize contains not lefs than thir- 
ty pounds weight of that fluid. Other terms 
muit therefore be fubftituted for their /an- 
guine, choleric, phlegmatic, and melancholy tem- 
peraments \ but before we attempt them, it 
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will be r.ecefTary to take a more exteniwt 
view of the economy of man. 

" The caufes of the difference of temper, 
aments are various : Firjl ; a difference in 
the nervous fyftem, with refpect to the num. 
bcr of the nervous fibres, their ftrength, 
and fenfibility* A large brain, coarfe and 
ftrong nerves, and great general fenfibility, 
have always been found to be the marks of 
a choleric or cholcr'ico-f anguine difpofition. 
Hence proceeds the quicknefs of perception 
and capacity of knowledge in perfons of this 
clafs, accompanied with great acutenefs and 
ftrength of judgment, from the multitude 
of their ideas of compariforu Thefe quali. 
ties are, hov/evey, in fome meafurc counter- 
balanced by a violent propenfity to anger, 
and impatience under flight fufferings of 
body or mind. Medicines ought, therefore, 
to be cautioufly adminiltered to them, and 
in fmall quantifies only. A diminutive brain 
and very delicate nerves have generally been 
obferved to be connected with dull fenfes, 
and a phlegmatic languor — nbrnetimes with a 
taint of melancholy. To affect the organs 
of fuch perfons, the impreflion of external 
object-; mult be ftrong and permanent. Their 
judgments are often childifh from the want 
of ideas, and hence they are feldom able to 
make great progrefs in fcience. They are, 
however, more fit to endure labour, and the 
injuries of climate ; consequently their med« 
kines fhould be ftrong, and adminiftered 
in large quantities. 
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" Secondly : Difference of irritability is 
another caufe of difference of temperament. 
When the fibres are excited by the flighted 
ftimulus to quick and permanent contrac- 
tion, we may juftly infer the exigence of a 
choleric difpofition ; while a phlegmatic tem- 
per difplays itfelf by oppofite fymptoms ; the 
mufcles being flowly contracted, and excit- 
ed with difficulty by the raoft powerful ftim- 
ulus. 

" Thirdly : The fibres and membranes of 
a phlegmatic perfon are remarkably foft to 
the touch ; thofe of a melancholic perfon 
hard and dry, with greater tone and facility 
of contraction. 

" Fourthly : There appears to be fufficient 
reafon for the opinion, that an elcclric prin- 
ciple is difperfed through the atmofphere, 
which is communicated to the body, in dif- 
ferent degrees, by refpiration ; which fup- 
plies the fibres with thetr natural tone ; 
gives a more lively motion to the veffcls ; 
and increafes the ferenity of the mind. This 
principle does not exift in the atmofphere in 
equal quantities in all countries, nor even in 
the fame country at different feafons or 
hours of the day. Thus, during the influ- 
ence of the Sirocco in Sicily, all the fibres are 
oppreffed by languor ; but when the air be- 
comes more ferene and elaftic, the natural 
energy of body and mind returns. All men 
do not infpire this eleclric matter in equal 
quantities, and thus a remarkable difference 
of temperament is produced. 

C 2 
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" Fifthly : To thefe caufes mutt be added 
the different nature and quantity of the 
blood. Thus, when the blood is highly* 
ftimulant, the heart is excited to more vio- 
lent action ; an increafed fecretion of bile 
promotes the vermicular motion, and a fu- 
perfluity of mucus difpofes to catarrh, &c. 
From thefe confiderations it is evident, that 
there are caufes fuflkiently powerful to pro- 
duce, at a very early period of life, an unal- 
terable predifpolition to a certain tempera- 
ment. That a complete change is ever ef- 
fected, from a choleric habit, for inftance, 
to a phlegmatic, cannot be confidently ad- 
mitted, at lead while the laws of nature re- 
main unalterable. I will, however, admit 
that the temperaments^ though not com- 
pletely changed, may be modified ; — that 
the vehemence of fome, and the languor of 
others, may to a certain degree be leffened ;: 
but this muft be done by remedies fuited to 
the clafs of the caufes productive of a partic- 
ular temperament. Of thefe the principal 
are : 

"i. A different regimen. Thus animal- 
food imparts the highelt degree of ftrength 
to the organs, enlivens the fenfes, and often 
occafions a degree of ferocity ; as is evident 
in cannibals, in carnivorous animals in gen- 
eral, in butchers and their doers, in hunters, 
particularly when aided by the frequent ufe 
of fpices, wines, and Simulating medicines* 
Vegetable diet, on the contrary, diminishes 
the irritability and fenJGLbility of the fyilem j 
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in a word, renders it phlegmatic. — Some 
authors indeed have confidered potatoes as 
being the means or. contributing to that end ; 
but i am not inclined to fubfcribe to this 
doctrine ; fmce I have had occafion to ob- 
ferve the lively temperament of the common 
people in Ireland. — Yet attention to this is 
highly aeceffary in thofe, who have the 
charge of children •, as by the ufe of animal 
food, additional energy may be given to the 
fibres, and when their irritability is too 
great, it may be diminifhed by an oppoiite 
regimen. 

" 2. Education, both phyfical and moral, 
is another caufe of alteration in the temper- 
ament of man. Its power is almoft un- 
bounded, efpecially in the more early peri- 
ods of life > and hence it often happens, 
that whole nations feem to poffefs one com- 
mon temperament. 

" 3. Climate, in its moft extenfive fenfe,. 
comprehending atmofphere and foil, is a 
third caufe of alteration. The activity and 
acutenefs of a choleric habit are feldom to be 
found in a region of perpetual fog ; as for 
initance, in Holland. They are the natural 
produce of a warm climate, and require a 
gentle elevation of furface, with a moderately 
moift foils and a ferene, equal atmofphere. 

" 4. I have often obferved an aftonifhing 
degree of activity communicated to the 
whole fyftem, by an ardent defne of learn- 
ing ; fo that the temperament feemed to re- 
ceive new lire from every aacfiion of knowl- 
edge, 
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" 5. The want of the neceiTaries of life, 
on the one hand, or poffeflion of the means 
of luxury on the other, varioufly modify 
the difpofition ;— and the livelinefs of the 
temperament is alfo obferved to rife or fill, 
according to the degree of political freedom. 

" 6. Age, company, and proiefllonal do. 
tics greatly affed the' temperament. Hence 
we feldorn find any one who, at 56 years of 
age, retains the activity of that choleric or 
fanguine habit which he poiTefTed at 36. 

" Thofe who follow nature, and not a 
plaufible hypothefis, will be fenfible how dif. 
ficult it is to claffify and fix the characterillic 
marks of the different temperaments ; and 
it is rather a matter of doubt, whether the 
following rude iketch will be more fuccefs- 
ful than the attempts of others. 

" All the modifications of temperaments 
appear to be varieties of the fanguine and 
phlegmatic. 

" 1. The fanguine is variable. It is mark- 
ed by a lively complexion ; the veffcls are 
full of blood ; and perfons of this habit are 
feldom able to bear great warmth ; they are 
predifpofed to inflammations, and poffefs 
a high degree of irritability and fenfibili- 
ty. All is voluptuous in this temperament. 
They are fickle in every thing they under- 
take ; are affable, and foon become acquaint- 
ed, but as foon forget their friends, and are 
fufp : :ion S of every body. Whatever re- 
quires induftry they abhor, and hence make 
little progrefs in fcience, till they advance 
in age. 
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cc 2. The finguineo-choleric enjoys all the 
health and ferenity of the fanguine, with all 
the perfeverance or the choleric. 

"3. In the choleric, the body is loft and 
flexible, without being dry and meagre as in 
the melancholic ; the ikin has a teint of yel- 
low ; the hair is red ; the eyes dark and 
moderately large, with- a. penetrating expref- 
iion, and frequently a degree of wildnefs ', 
the pulfe full and quick ; the mufcular con- 
tractions in walking, Ipeakmg, &c. are rapid - r 
the bile is copious and acrid, and hence the 
vermicular motion is active, and the body 
not liable to collivenefs. Perfons of this 
clafs are particularly fond of animal food. 
They poflefs grent magnanimity, are fitted 
for laborious undertakings, and feem born 
to command. 

" 4. He whofe temperament is hypochon- 
driacal, is a burthen to himfelf and others. 
Perfons of this clafs are fubjeel to difeafes of 
the liver, and hence have a fallow complex- 
ion. They are never content with their fit- 
uation, and are a prey to envy and fuf- 
picion. 

" 5. The melancholic temperament is 
marked by a gloomy countenance, fmall, hol- 
low, blinking eyes, black .hair, a rigid or 
tough ikin, dry and meagre fibres. The 
pulie is weak and languid, the bile black, 
the vermicular motion flow. The percep- 
tions of perfons of this difpofition are quick ; 
they are fond of contemplation, and are flow 
in the execution of labour, which they pa- 
tiently undertake. They bear with refolu- 
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tion the troubles of life ; and, though not 
enfily provoked, are neverthelefs vindictive. 

" 6. The Baolk or ruftic temperament has 
many of the qualities of the fanguine, in 
common with many of thofe of the phleg- 
matic. The body is brawny, the mufcles 
have but little irritability, the nerves are 
dull, the manners rude, 'and the powers of 
apprehenfion weak. 

" 7. The gentle temperament is a combi- 
nation of the fanguine, choleric, and phleg- 
matic. Univerfal benevolence is the diftin- 
guifhing character of this clafs. Their man- 
ners are foft and unruffled. They hate talk- 
ativcnefs ; and if they apply to fcience, their 
progrefs is great, as they are perfevcring and 
contemplative. Laftly, 

" 8. The phlegmatic clafs is marked by a 
foft, white fkin, prominent eyes, a weak 
pulfe, and languid gait. They ipeak flowly, 
are little hurt by the injuries of the weather, 
fubmit to opprellion, and feem born to obey. 
From their little irritability, they are not 
eafily provoked, and foon return to their 
natural ftate of indifference and apathy." 



On Patent or Sh'ack Medicines. 

Although there is but one ftate of perfect 
health, yet the deviations from it, and the 
genera and fpecies of difeafes, are ahnoft in- 
finite. It will hence, without difliculty, be 
undcrftood, that in the claffes of medical re- 
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medics there muft likewifc be ri great varie- 
ty, and that fomc of them are even of oppo- 
site tendencies. Such are both the warm 
and the cold bath, confidered as medical 
remedies. Though oppofite to each other 
in their fenfible effects, each of them mani- 
fefts its medical virtue, yet only in fuch a 
itate of the body as will admit of ufmg it 
with advantage. 

It is evident from thefe premifes, that an 
univerfal remedy, or one that poflefles heal- 
ing powers for the cure of all difeafes, is in 
fact a nonentity, the exigence of which is 
phyftcally impoflible, as the mere idea of it 
involves a direct contradiction. How, for 
inltance, can it be conceived, that the fame 
remedy mould be capable of reftoring .he 
tone of the fibres, when they are relaxed, 
and alfo have the power of relaxing them 
when they are too rigid ; that it fhould 
coagulate the fluids when in a (late of re- 
folution, and again attenuate them when 
they are too vifcid ; that it fhould moderate 
the nerves in a ftate of preternatural feniibil- 
ity, and like wile reflore to them their prop- 
er degree of irritability, when they are in a 
.contrary ftate. 

Indeed, the belief in an univerfal remedy 
appears to lofe ground every day, even 
among the vulgar, and has been long ex- 
ploded in thofe claries of lbciety, which are 
not influenced by prejudice, or tinctured 
with fanaticism. It is, however, fincerely 
to be regretted, that wc are ilill inundated 
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with a flood of advertifments in almoft ev. 
cry newfpaper-; t hat the lower and lels en- 
lightened clafles of the community are (till 
impofed upon by a fet of privileged impok 
tors who frequently puzzle the intelligent 
reader to decide, whether the boldnefs or 
the induftry with which they endeavour to 
eftablifh the reputation or their refpectivc 
poifons, be the moll prominent feature in 
their character.* — It was juftly obferved by 
the fagaeious and comprehenfive Bacon, 
" that a reflecting phyfician is not directed 

* To illuftrate this propofition farther, I fhall quote the fenfible 
remarks of a late writer, Mr. James Parkinson, who exprefla 
himfeif, in his " Medical Admonitions," when Heating on the iubjcCl 
of Catarrh, in the following pertinent words : 

" Moil of the Noflrums advertifed as omtgb drops, &c. are prepa- 
rations of opium, fimilar to the paregoric elixir of the fhops, but 
dhguhed and rendered more deleterious, by the addition of aro- 
matic and heating gum». The injury which may be occafioned by 
the indifcrkninate employment of luch medicines, in this difeafe, may 
be very confiderable ; as is well known by every jperfon poffeffing 
even die fmalleil fharc of medical knowledge. 

" It would undoubtedly he rendering a great benefit to fociety, i 
ibme medical man were to convince the ignorant of the pernicious con- 
fequences of their reliance on advertifed Noflrums : but, unfortu- 
nately, the Gtuation in which medical men ftand is fuch, that their 
beft-intentioned and moll difintereited exertions for this purpofe 
would not only be but little regarded, but frequently would be even 
imputed to bafe and invidious motives. Thofe to whom they have 
to addrefs their admonitions are unhappily thofe on whom real'on 
has lraft influence. " Prithee, Doclor," laid an old acquaintance 
to a celebrated empiric, who was ib.nding at his door, " how is it 
that you, whofe origin I fo well know, lhould have been able te 
obtain more patients than almoft ail the regular-bred phyficians ?"— 
«' Pray," fays the Quack, "how many perions may have paffed us 
■whilft you put your queftion ?" — " About twenty."- — " And, pray, 
how many of thofe do you iuppofe polleifed a con petent fhare of 
common fenfe ?" — " Perhaps one out of twenty." — ' Juft fo," fay« 
the Doclor ; " and that one applies to the regular phyfician, whiift 
I and my brethrai pick up the other nineteen."— P. 327 ani 
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by the opinion which the multitude entertain 
of a favourite remedy ; but ihat he mud be 
guided by a found judgment ; and confe- 
quently he is led to make very important 
diftinctions between thofe things, which only 
by their name pafs for medical<Temedies, and 
others which in reality poffefs healing pow- 
ers." 

I am induced to avail myfelf of this quota- 
tion, as it indirectly cenfures the conduct of 
certain medical practitioners, who do not fcru- 
ple to recommend what are vulgarly called 
Patent and other Quack medicines, the compo- 
Jitlon of which is carefully concealed from the pub- 
lic. Having acquired their ill-merited repu- 
tation by mere chance, aad being fupported 
by the mod refined artifices, in order to de- 
lude the unwary, we are unable to come at 
the evidence of perhaps nine-tenths of thofe 
who have experienced their fatal effects, and 
who arc now no longer in a fituation to com- 
plain. 

The transition from Panaceas, or univerfal 
remedies, to Nofrums or Spccfics, fuch, for in- 
ftance, as pretend to cure the fame difeafc in 
ry patient, is eafy and natural. With the 
latter alfo, imppfitions of a dangerous tenden- 
cy a? • often pra&ifed. It will probably be 
afked here, how far they are practically ad- 
miffible, and in what cafes they are wholly 
unavailing. It is not very difficult to anfwer 
this queftion. In thofe difeafes, which in ev- 
ery mftahce depend upon the fame caufe, as 
in agues, the fmall-pox, mealies, and many 
other contagious diltempers, the poflibliity of 
I) 
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fpecifics, in a limited fenfe, may be rationally, 
though hypothetical^, admitted. But in other 
maladies,' tliG caufes of which depend upon a 
\ r ariety of concurrent circumftanccs, and the 
cure of which, in different individuals, fre- 
quently requires very oppofite remedies, as 
in the Dropfy, the various fpecies ot Colic, 
the almoft. infinite variety of Confumptions, 
&c. &c. a fpecific remedy is an impudent 
burlefque upon the common fenfe of mankind. 
Thofe who are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the various caufes from which the fame 
diforder originates in different individuals, 
can never entertain fuch a vulgar and dan- 
gerous notion. They will eaiily perceive, 
how much depends upon afcertaining with 
precificn the feat and caufe of the affection, 
before any medicine can be prefcribed with 
advantage or fafety : — even life and death, I 
am concerned to fay, are too often decided 
by thcjirjijieps of him, who offers or intrudes 
his advice upon a fuiTcring friend. 

The following inflaiices will {hew the dan- 
ger attending the precipitate application of 
the fame medicine in fimilar diforders. — A 
perfon violently troubled with the colic took 
a glafs of juniper fpirits, commonly called 
Hollands, from which he received almoft in- 
stantaneous relief, as the affection proceeded 
from flatulency. Another perfon, who found 
himfelf attacked with fimilar pains, was in- 
duced by the example of his friend to try the 
fame expedient; he took it without iiefita- 
tion, and died in a few hours after. — No 
wonder that the confequences here were fatal, 
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as the colic in the latter cafe was owing to 
an inflammation in the inteftines. — A third 
perfon was afflicted with a colic, arifing from 
poifonous mufhrooms, which he had inad- 
vertently fwallowed ; the immediate admin- 
iftration of an emetic, and after it, fome di- 
luted vegetable acid, reftored him to health. 
A fourth p-crfon had an attack of this malady 
from an cncyjhd hernia or inward rupture. 
The emetic, which relieved the former pa- 
tient, neceuariiy proved fatal to the latter ; 
for it burfl the bag of inclofed matter, pour- 
ed the contents within the cavities of the ab- 
domen, and thus fpeedily terminated his exift- 
ence. Again, another had by miftake made 
ufe of arfenic, which occafioned violent pains, 
not unlike thofe of a common colic. A large 
quantity of fweet oil taken internally was the 
means of his prefervation ; whereas the rem- 
edies employed in the other cafes would have 
been totally ineffectual. Here I willingly 
clofe a narrative, the recital of which cannot 
but excite the mod painful fenfations. To 
lengthen the illuftration would lead me too 
far beyond my prefcribed limits : for cafes of 
this nature happen fo frequently, that it would 
be eafy to extend the account of them, I 
long catalogue of interefting but fatal acci- 
dents. 

What is more natural than to place confi- 
dence in a remedy, which we have known to 
afford relief to others in the fame kind of af- 
fection ? The patient anxioufly inquires after 
a perfon who has been afflicted with the fame 
malady. He is eager to learn the remedy 
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that has been ufed with fuccefs. His friend 
or neighbour imparts to him the wifhed-fbr 
intelligence. He is determined to give it a 
fair trial, and takes it with confidence. From 
what has been dated, it will not be diiiicult 
to conceive, that if his cafe docs not exactly 
correfpond with that of his friend, any chance 
' may be extremely dangerous, and even 
fat 

The phyfician is obliged to employ all his 
fagacity, fupportcd by his own experience, 
as well as by that of his predccefTors ; and, 
neverthclefs, is often under the temporary 
necefiity of difcovering from the progrefs of 
the difeafe, what he could not derive from 
the minuted refearches. How then can it be 
expected, that a novice in the art of healing 
mould be more fuccefsful, when the whole of 
his method of cure is either the impulfc of 
the moment, or the effect of his own credu- 
lity ? It may be therefore truly faid, that life 
and death are frequently intruded to chance.* 

From what has been prcmifed, it may be 
confidently aliened, that a nodrum or an 
univerfal remedy is as great a dcfideratum as 

* The late Dr. Huxiiam, a phyfician of great celebrity, in fpeals- 
ing of Afelepiades, the Roman empiric, fays : " This man from 
tlaimcr turned pbyjician-, and fet himiclf up to oppofe all the phyficiaiu 
of his time ; and the novelty of the thing bore him out, as it fre- 
quently doth the Qumclu of the prcTent time ; and ever will, - 
the majority if the iuorl<l are fools." 

In another place, Dr. Huxham thus curioufiy contrails the too 
timid practice of Come regular phyficians, with the hazardous 
ment, which is the leading feature of Quacks : " The timid, low, in- 
fipid practice of fome, is almoft as dangerous as the bold, unwarranted 
empiricifm of others; time and Opportunity, never to be regained, 
are often loft by the former ; whilft the latter, by a bol 
you off tbcfiagi in a moment 
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the philofopher's ftone. The abfurd idea of 
an univerfal medicine can only obtain credit 
with the weak, the credulous, or the igno- 
rant. 

One of the mod unfortunate circumftances 
in the hiftory of fuch medicines, is the iniin- 
uating and dangerous method, by which they 
are puffed into notice. And as wc hear little 
of the baneful effects which they daily mull 
produce, by being promifcuoufly applied, peo- 
ple attend only to the extraordinary instan- 
ces, perhaps not one in fifty, where they have 
afforded a temporary or apparent relief. It 
is well known, that the more powerful a 
remedy is, the more permanent and danger- 
ous muft be its effects on the conftitution ; 
efpecially if it be introduced like many Patent- 
Medicines, by an almoft indefinite incrcafe of 
the dofes. 

There is another consideration-, not apt to 
flrike thofe who are unacquainted with the 
laws of animal economy. — When we intend 
to bring about any remarkable change in die 
fyftem of an organized bod} 1 ", we are obliged 
to employ fuch means as may contribute to 
produce that change, without affecting too 
violently the living powers - r or without ex- 
tending their action to an improper length. 
Indeed, the patient may be gradually habitu» 
ated to almoft any ftimulus, but at the expenfe 
of palfied organs, and a broken conftitution.* 

* An Italian Count, uncommonly fond »f f wall owing medicines, 
d at length that he could take no more. Previous to his death 
ke ordered the following infeription to.be placed on his tomb : 

" / via: once health >y ; J -u-'.Jh;J to be better ; I took medicine-, and died." 
D 2 
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Such are the melancholy effete of impoflure 
and credulity ! Were it poiliblc to collect all 
the cafes of facrifices to this myfterious infat- 
uation, it is probable that their number would 
exceed the enormous havoc made by gun- 
powder or the fword. 

A popular writer, Dr. Buchan, makes the 
following juft remark on the fubjea in quef- 
tion : " As matters Hand at prefent," fays he, 
" it is eafier to cheat a man out of his life, 
than of a ftuTling, and almoft impoflible either 
to deted or punifh the offender. Notwith- 
standing this, people ftill fhut their eyes, and 
take every thing upon truft, that is adminif- 
tered by any pretender to Medicine, with- 
out daring to afk him a reafon for any part 
of his conduct. Implicit faith, everywhere 
elfe the object of ridicule, is ftill facred here."' 

Anahfis of Fojhionable Complaints.. 

If thefe abufes of medicine be of confe- 
quence, how much more fo are certain man- 
ners, habits, and cuftoms, which the united 
efforts of the Faculty will never effectually 
remove or fupprefs, unlefs afiifted by the fe- 
male guardians of helplefs infancy. That I 
may not be mifunderftood with refpeel to the 
real intention of this addrefs to the fair fex, 
I bee; leave nrcvioudy to obferve, that the fol- 
lowing remarks apply chiefly to certain claff- 
es' of the coi . juniry, among whom a due 
degree of attention is but rarely paid to the 
{kin of their offsprii g. 

The greater number of our fafhionable 
complaints and affections are nearly related 
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to each other. The gout, formerly a regular 
but rare difeafe, which attacked only the ex- 
ternal parts of perfons advanced in years, has 
now become a conftitutional indifpofition, a 
juvenile complaint, torturing the patient in a 
thoufand different forms. The famous Poda- 
gra and Chiragra of our anceftors are now 
nearly obfolete, and inftead of the gout in the 
feet or hands, we hear every day of the nerv- 
ous gout, the gout in the head, and even the 
fatal gout in the Jlomach. No rank, no age, 
no mode of life feems to be exempt from this 
falhionable enemy. — The next and Hill more 
general malady of the times, is an extreme fen- 
Jibility to every change of the atmofphere ; or rath- 
er, a confiantly fcnftble relation to its influence. 
We are not only more fubjecl: to be affected 
with every current of air, every change of 
heat and cold, but the feelings of fome are fo 
exquifitely delicate, that in a clofe apartment;, 
nay in bed, they can determine with accura- 
cy the ftate of the weather, as well as the di- 
rection of the wind. By confuting their 
bodily fenfations, thefe living barometers an- 
nounce more correctly than the artificial ones r 
not only the prefent, but even the future 
changes of the weather. I could never have 
believed, that this additional fenfe, which is 
only of modern origin, could be fo much im- 
proved, had I not frequently witneflcd the 
fenfations of certain patients, when a cloud" 
is floating over their heads : — a talent fo pe- 
culiar to our age, that it would undoubtedly 
excite furprife, but no envy, in our lefs refined 
forefathers. In a climate, where the weather 
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changes every day, and almoft every hour, it 
may be eafily imagined, how dependent, frail,, 
and tranfitory, muft be the health of the 
wretched poffeflbrs of this new fenfe ; and 
that beings fo organized cannot warrant, for 
a fingle hour, their ftatc of health, their good- 
humour, or their phyfical exiftence. Is it not 
then very probable, that many ftrange and in- 
con fiftcnt events of our days may have their 
fecret foundation in this dependence on the 
weather ? — In judging of man and his actions, 
we ought firft to obferve the ftate of the ba- 
rometer ; as our more fuperilitious anceftors 
made the celeftial conflellations the criterion 
in their prognoftics. 

Not lefs characteriftic of the prefent gener- 
ation, but more painful, are the falhionable 
nervous and hypochondriacal difeafes. Thefe 
are formidable, infidious tormentors, which 
not only deftroy our phyfical well-being, but 
alio envenom our tranquillity and content- 
ment, and cloud our fairelt profpects of hap- 
pinefs. Without depriving us of life, they 
render it an infupportable burthen ; without 
inducing death, they make him a welcome 
vihtor. 

It is unneceflary to detail the divCrfified 
mapes, in which thefe maladies prefent them- 
felves. Let it fuiHce to obferve, that however 
intimately the mind appears to be connected 
with thefe phenomena, we can neverthelefs 
account for them from phyfical caufes. They 
have rapidly increafed with the propagation 
of the gout, and experience mews, that they 
frequently alternate with it, in the fame in- 
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dividual patient. It is highly probable, there- 
fore, that they are of a fimilar nature with 
the gout ; and that they originate from the 
lame fource, which is peculiar to our age. 
Clolcly connected with the gout, and likewife 
with the hypochondriafis, how frequently do 
we obfervc the haemorrhoids, formerly a dii- 
eafe of the aged, now the companion of youth, 
and almoft a general com plaint. 

The Life clafs of our faihionable difeafes in- 
cludes all thofe affections of the fkin, which 
arc known by the name of eruptions, difcolora- 
tions, efflorcfcencesyfcorbutic taints, &c; Of late, 
thefe have alarmingly increafed, and appear 
daily to fpread every where, like noxious 
weeds. Even in the higher ranks, where 
neither a poor diet, nor want of attention to 
clcanlincfs, can be afligned as caufes, we fre- 
quently obfervc perfons,whofe (kin announces 
bad health, and on whom medicine can have 
no effect. Phyficians of different countries 
complain of new and unheard-of cutaneous 
diforders, of an extremely malignant tenden- 
cy ; and if the fpreading of them be hot check- 
ed in time, Europe will perhaps once more 
be viftted with that malignant and filthy dif- 
cafe, the Lcprofy. 

!r is however not fuuicient to give a bare 

o 

catalogue of thefe lingular affections. I mall, 
therefore, attempt to trace them to their 
fource ; to lhew that they can be eafily pre- 
vented ; and to point out the moft likely 
means by which fo defirable an event may be 
accomplished. — It is to you, guardians of fu- 
ture, and I hope hardier races, that I now ap- 
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peal — it is your aid I folicit in fo important 
a meafure of national and domeiiic policy. 



On the Nature and Functions of the Skin. 

Much as we hear and fpeak of bathing, and 
of the great attention at prefent paid to clean^ 
linefs, I am bold to affirm, that the greater 
number, if not the whole of our fafhionable 
complaints, originate from the want of care 
and proper management of \\\zjhin. Through 
unpardonable neglect in the earlier part of 
life, efpecially at the age of adolei'cence, the 
furface of the body is fo unnaturally enervat- 
ed by conflant relaxation, that it opprefTes, 
and, as it were, confines our mental and bod- 
ily faculties ; promotes the general difpofition 
towards the complaints above alluded to ; 
and, if not counteracted in time, muft pro- 
duce confequences ftill more alarming and 
deplorable. 

We often hear people complain, that their 
Jkin is uneafy ; a complaint, which I fear is but 
too prevalent among thofe, who give them- 
feives little trouble to inquire into its origin. 
— But how is it poffible, 1 hear many perfons 
alk, that the flun, which is a mere covering 
of the body, to inciter it from rain and fun- 
mine, can have fuch influence over the whole 
frame ? I mail venture to explain this problem, 
and hope to imprefs fuch as are inclined to be 
fceptical, with more refpect for that part of 
the human body. 

The fkin unites in itfelf three very effential 
functions. It is the organ of the mod extea- 
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five and ufeful fenfe, that of touch ; it is the 
channel of perfpiration, the principal means 
which Nature employs to purify our fluids ; 
and through the mod admirable organization, 
is enabled to abforb certain falutary parts of 
the furrounding atmofphere, and to guard us 
againfl the influence of others of an injurious 
tendency. For this purpofe, innumerable 
nerves and vefTels are difperfed throughout 
the Ikin, which are in the continual act of 
feeling, and at the fame time of fecreting and 
volatilizing noxious particles, and abforbing 
thofe containing vital principles. It has been 
proved by accurate calculations, that the moft 
healthy individual daily and infenfibly per- 
fpires upwards of three pounds weight of fu- 
perfluous and hurtful humours. It may 
therefore be confidently afferted, that no part 
of the body is provided with fo many and 
important organs, by which it is connected 
with almoft every operation performed in an- 
imal life, as the fkin. It is this, which places 
us in the mod immediate connexion with 
the furrounding atmofphere, which through 
that channel particularly affects us, and exerts 
its influence on our health : — we further feel, 
directly through the fkin, the qualities of the 
air, heat, cold, preflure, rarefaction, &c. : and 
hence we experience, at leaft in their influ- 
ence, other much more fubtle and lefs known 
qualities, of which I mail only mention the 
electric and magnetic fluids. From the fpir- 
itual and highly penetrating nature of thefe 
fluids, we may eafily conjecture, how coiifid- 
erable a (hare they muli have in the priaci- 
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pie of vitality, and of what important life the 
organ is, through which they affect us. 

Important as the fkin is to external life, it 
is no lefs lb to the internal economy of the 
body, where it appears to be peculiarly dc- 
figned to preferve the great equilibrium of 
the different fyftems, by which the human 
frame is fupported in its vital, animal, and 
fexual functions.— If any ftagnation, accumu- 
lation, or irregularity arife in the fluids, the 
fkin is the great and ever-ready conductor, 
through which the fuperfluous particles are 
feparated, the noxious volatilized, and the 
fluids, flagnating in their courfc, fet at liber- 
ty ; a canal being at the fame time opened 
for the removal of thofe humours which, if 
they fhould get accefs to the vital parts, fuch 
as the heart and the brain, would caufe inev- 
itable deilruclion. By the proper exercife of 
this organ, many difeafes may be fuppreiTed 
in their early ftages ; and thofe which have 
already taken place may be moil effectually 
removed. No difeafe whatever can be re- 
moved without the co-operation of the fkin. 
The nature and conttitution of this organ 
n. it certainly determine cither our hope or ap- 
prehenfion for the fafety of the patient. In the 
mod- dangerous inflammatory fevers, when the 
profped of recovery is very faint, a beneficial 
change of the fkin is the only effort, bv which 
Nature, almoft overcome, relieves herfelf, and 
ejects the poifon in a furprifing manner, fre- 
quently in the courfs of one night. The 
greatelt art of a phyfician, indeed, confifts in 
the proper management of this ex ten five or- 
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gan, and in regulating its activity, where oc- 
cafion requires. To mention only one cir- 
cumitance ; it is well known to thofe who 
have experienced the beneficial effects of a 
fimple blifter, that its ftimulus, like a charm, 
has frequently relieved the moft excruciating 
pains and fpafms in the internal parts. 

Ckanline/s, flexibility and activity of the Ikin 
are, according to the obfervations premifed, 
the principal requifites to the health of indi- 
viduals, as well as of whole nations. But in- 
id of contributing to its improvement, we 

nerally pay very little attention to it, ex- 
cept to the fkin of the face and hands, which 
are too often made the fallacious index of 
health. I am convinced, however, that moft 
of the patients and valetudinarians, who take 
fo much pains to refrefh and fortify the inter- 
parts of their body, by invigorating pota- 
tions, rarely, if ever, pay any regard to their 
external furface ; — an object of equal impor- 
tance, and perhaps (landing in much greater 
need of corroborants than the former. 
Hence it happens, that the fkin of convalef- 
cents is obferved to be particularly relaxed 
and obilructed ; that they are liable to con- 
tinual colds, upon the lead change of temper- 
ature ; and that every day of their recovery 
renders them more fubject to relapfes. 

In this country, the children of people in 
the middling and lower ranks are perhaps bet- 
ter managed, than in moft of the countries 
upon the Continent ; becaufe frequent and 
daily bathing is, to my certain knowledge, 
no where fo generally practifed as in England. 
E 
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As foon, however, as children attain a certain 
age, this practice is again as generally neglect, 
cd : after the tenth or twelfth year of age, 
the furface of the body is very little attended 
to. Thus a foundation is laid for numberlefs 
evils, and particularly for that fcorbutic taint 
in the human fyftem, which now almoft uni- 
verfally prevails, and which is more or lefs 
connected with other and more fafhionable 
complaints. — As we advance further in years, 
this difpofition of the fkin increafes {till more, 
particularly from the mode of life purfued in 
the higher ranks. We then begin to accuf- 
tom ourfelvcs to fedentary habits, to think, 
and to partake of the pleafures of life. The 
lady, the man of fortune, and the ill-fated 
man of letters, all of them require more aclive 
exercife, than they actually take, which alone 
can promote a free perfpiration, and enliven 
the furface of the body ; but, by their indo- 
lent habits, the whole machine flagnates, and 
the fkin becomes contracted and debilitated. 
The hufbandman, indeed, labours diligent- 
ly ; and though, by the fweat of his browr, 
his (kin prefer ves more- life and activity, it is 
neither kept fufliciently clean, nor prevented 
from being obftructed by perfpirable matter. 
The artift and manufacturer carry on their 
purfuits in a fedentary manner, and in a con- 
fined, impure air ; the latter, in the duties of 
his occupation, generally employs unwhole- 
fome articles, fo that at length he lofes the 
ufe of this organ entirely, in feme parts of the 
body. The voluptuary and the glutton do not 
fuffer lefs than the former, as they impair the 
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energy of the Ikin by excefles of every kind, 
and take no precautions to preferve its elaftic 
texture. — Our ufual articles of drefs, flannel 
excepted, are not calculated to promote a f:z:. 
perfpiration ; — our coal-fire3, and flill more 
the large potations of warm liquors, contri- 
bute greatly to relax the fkin. If we add to 
this lift of predifpofing caufes, our inconftant 
climate, which at one hour of the day braces, 
and at another relaxes the furface of the body, 
which alternately heats and cools it, and con- 
fequently difturbs its uniform action ; it will 
be eafily understood, that the Ikin mull for 
thefe reafons be almoft generally vitiated, and 
that it really is a leading fource of many of 
our fafhionable indifpolitions. 

When the fenfation of the furface is im- 
paired ; when the myriads of orifices, that are 
defigned for the continual purification and 
renovation of our fluids, are obftrucled, if 
not clofed ; when the fubtle nervous texture 
is nearly deprived of its energy, fo that it be- 
comes an impenetrable coat of mail^ is there any 
reafon to wonder, that we are fo often haraff- 
ed by a fenfe of conftraint and anxiety, and 
that this uneafinefs, in many cafes, terminates 
in a defponding gloom, and at length in 
complete melancholy ? — Afk the hypochon- 
driac, whether a certain degree of cold, pale- 
nefs, and a fpafmodic fenfation in the fkin, do 
not always precede his moft violent fits of 
mental debility ; and whether his feelings 
are not moft comfortable, when the furface 
of his body is vigorous, warm, and perfpires 
freely ? In fhort, the degrees of infenfible per- 
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fpiration are to him the fafefl barometer of 
his ftate of mind. If our fkin be diforganiz- 
ed, the free inlets and outlets of the electric, 
magnetic, and other matters, which affect- us 
at the change of the weather, are inactive. 
Thus the origin of extreme fenfibility towards 
the various atmofpheric revolutions, is no 
longer a my fiery. For, in a healthy furface 
of the body, no inconvenience will follow 
from fuch changes. — If we further advert to 
thofe acrimonious fluids which, in an imper- 
fect ftate of perfpiration, are retained in our 
body, and which fettle upon the moll; fenfible 
nerves and membranes, — we fhall better ap- 
prehend, how cramps or fpafms, the tortur- 
ing pains of the Gout and Rheumatifm, and 
the great variety of cutaneous difeafes, have 
of late become fo obftinate and general. 

The equilibrium of the fluids, and the cir- 
culation of the blood, arc alfo determined in 
no fmall degree by the fkin ; fo that if thefe 
fluids become thick and languid, the whole 
momentum of the blood is repelled towards 
the interior parts. Thus a continual plethora, 
or fulnefs of the blood, is occafioned ; the 
head and brcaft arc greatly oppreffed ; and 
the external parts, especially the lower ex- 
tremities, feel chilly and lifelefs. 

In warm climates, in Italy for inftance, 
the haemorrhoids, a very diftrefling com- 
plaint, are but rarely met with, notwithstand- 
ing the luxurious and fenfual mode of life of 
the inhabitants ; becaufe perfpiration is al- 
ways free and unchecked : while among us 
peribns are found, who devote the whole of 
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their attention to the cure of that troublefome 
diforder. 

May we not infer, from what I have thus 
advanced, that the ufe of baths is too much 
neglected, and ought to be univerfally intro- 
duced ? It is not fufticient, for the great pur- 
pofes here alluded to, that a few of the more 
wealthy families repair every feafon to wa- 
tering-places, or that they even make ufe of 
other modes of bathing, either for their health 
or amufement. A very different method 
muft be purfued, if we ferioufly wifh to re- 
ftorc the vigour of a degenerated race. I 
mean here to inculcate the indifpenfable ne- 
cefiity for dome/lie baths, fo well known among 
the ancients, and fo univerfally eftabliflied all 
over Europe, a few centuries ago, and which 
were eminently calculated to check the fur- 
ther progrefs of the leprofy ; — a difeafe which, 
though flower in its effects, is not lefs diftrefi- 
ing than the plague itfelf. 

Much lias been faid and written upon the 
various methods, and the univerfal medicines,, 
propofed in different ages, by different ad- 
venturers, profeffedly to diminifh the inhe- 
rent difpohtion to difeafe, and to give a new 
and renovating principle to the human frame. 
At one time they expected to find it in the- 
philofophic and a/iralianfalts, at another in 
Magnetifm and Electricity ; — fome fanatics 
pretended to have difcovered it in the light 
of the moon, others in celeitial beds ; — but r 
if I may venture to deliver my opinion, we 
may fearch for it moft fafely and conveniently 
E2 
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in every clear fountain — in the bofom of ever 
young, ever animating nature. 

Bathing may be alfo confidcrcd as an excel- _ 
lent fpecific for alleviating both mental and 
bodily fufferings. It is not merely a cleanfer 
of the fkin, enlivening and rendering it more 
fit for performing its offices ; but it alfo re- 
frefhes the mind, and fpreads over the whole 
fyftem a fenfation of eafe, activity, and pleaf. 
antnefs. It further removes ftagnation in the 
larger as well as in the capillary veflels ; it 
gives an uniform free circulation to the blood, 
and preferves that wonderful harmony in our 
interior organs, on the difpofition of which 
our health and comfort fo much depend. A 
perfon fatigued, or diftrelfcd in body and mind, 
will derive more refrefliment from the luxury 
of a lukewarm bath, and may drown his dif- 
quietude in it more efFe&ually, than by in- 
dulging in copious libations to Bacchus. The 
bath may be equally recommended as an ad- 
mirable retiring place, to evade, for a time, 
the influence of the atmofphere ; and perfons 
that have the misfortune to be too fufceptible 
of external impreffions, would find no fmall 
benefit, were they to repair in thick and ful- 
try weather to the bath, where they breathe 
in an element lefs loaded with noxious parti- 
cles. 

The wifh to enjoy perpetual youth, is one 
of the mod predominant and pardonable. 
Though it cannot be rationally aflertcd, that 
bathing will confer continual youth, yet I 
will hazard an opinion, that it has a very un- 
common and fuperior tendency to prolong 
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that happy ftatc ; it prefer ves all the folid 
parts fort and pliable, and renders the joints 
of the body flexible. Hence it powerfully 
counteracts, what I prefume to call an infidi- 
ous difeafe, viz. age, which operates by grad- 
ually exhaufting the humours, and depriving 
the conftituent parts of the human frame of 
their elafticity. It is no leis certain, that bath- 
ing is one of the moil efficacious means of 
preferving beauty ; and that thofe nations, 
among which bathing is a prevailing practice, 
arc ufually the mod diilinguifhed for elegance 
of form and beauty of complexion. 

A moderate defire to improve and beautify 
the furface of the body, is far from being a 
frivolous purfuit. It excites as much intereil, 
and is productive of as beneficial confequences, 
as the exertions of many a pleudo-philof- 
opher, who devotes the toil of years, to ar- 
range his notions in a certain fy Hematic form, 
and who yet is not fortunate enough to at- 
tain the great object of his wifh. I have iiad 
frequent opportunities to obferve, that the 
defire of beauty, when not inordinate, may 
prove the fource of many virtuous and laud- 
able purfuits, and that it may be greatly in- 
itrumental to the prefervation of health. I 
am alio perfuaded, that this defire is often 
purfued by methods not the mod proper, and 
that from not having a juft knowledge of 
beauty, we make many valuable facrifices, 
not only of things relating to health, but 
fometimes of life itfelf. Inftances are not un- 
common, of young pcrfons attempting to 
bleach their (kins, and beautify their pcrfons 9 
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by avoiding a free air, ufing a mild and weak- 
ening diet, long fading, long deeping, warm, 
ing their beds, &c. &c. ; but, alas ! the event 
does not anfwcr their expectation, — they lofe 
both health and bloom ! — Eating chalk, drink- 
ing vinegar, wearing camphorated charms, 
and fimilar deftruclive means have been re- 
forted to, by other more daring adventurers, 
but with no better fuccefs. Thofe I have laft 
enumerated, may be called the minor cofrnetics : 
others of a more formidable nature, I almoft 
hefitate to mention, as they are unqueftiona- 
bly the mofl deleterious fubftances we are ac- 
quainted with. Mercury and lead, manufac- 
tured in various forms, are unhappily too* 
common ingredients in many of our modern 
cofrnetics, whether they confift of lotions, 
creams, powders, paints or ointments. That 
thefc fubftances can be communicated to the 
circulating fluids, through the fkin as well as 
by the ftomach, requires, I ihould fuppofe, 
no further proof, after the doctrines already 
advanced on this fubject. Lead, in particular,, 
if once introduced into the fyftem, though in 
the fmalleft proportions, cannot be removed 
by art, and never fails to produce the moft 
deplorable effects ; fuch as palfy, contraction 
and convulfion of the limbs, total lamenefs, 
weaknefs, and the • molt ' excruciating colic 
pains. Befides thefe more obvious effects, 
the frequent external ufe of lead and mercu- 
ry, as cofrnetics, occafions cramps in every 
part of the body, faintings, nervous weaknefs,. 
catarrhs, tubercles in the lungs and inteftines,. 
which occur together or feparatcly, according, 
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to the different circumftances, till at length a 
confumption, either pulmonary or hectic, 
clofes the dreadful fcene. 

Beauty of the fkin, the fubject under con- 
iideration at prefent, is but another term for 
a found and healthy fkin ; — a pure mirror of 
the harmony of the internal parts with their 
furfacc, or, if I may be allowed the expreflion, 
" // is vifibk health" 

There fubfifts fo intimate a relation between 
our interior and exterior veffels, that almoft 
every error or irregularity in the organ:? 
within, fliows itfelf firfl of all on the furface 
without, and particularly on the face. — How 
often are we ftruck at the countenance of a 
perfan, who thinks himfelf in perfect health, 
but whofe illnefs, the remit of fome^ morbid 
caufe concealed in the body, juftifies in a few 
days the ferious apprehenfions we entertained 
at our laft interview. Nature has wifely or- 
dained, that the fir ft appearance of internal 
irregularities is indicated by the countenance ; 
but to what ufe do we generally apply this 
index ? — We refufe to avail ourfelves of her 
beneficent intimation ; and the continued ufe 
of pernicious Cub'itances, inftead of promoting 
jeer, we have in view, ultimately tar- 
nifhes and impairs that beauty, which \ve 
meant to adorn and preferve. We imagine 
it in our power to improve tout 

:nding to th ■ purity of the fluids, alt hoi 
it is indebted to them for its very exiften 
and yet mould fmile at a psrfon, who attempt- 
ed to cleanfe an impure tongue, by conftantry 
iping it, when a difordered ftomach was 
the real caufe of that impui 
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From the tenor of the preceding pofitions, 
I hope for indulgence, when I venture to pro- 
nounce every cofmetic, whole compofition is 
kept a fecrct from the public, falfe and fraud- 
ulent ware. The three great and really effec- 
tual Substitutes for Cosmetics,* which I 
would recommend, are the following: Firjl\ 
due attention to infcnfible perforation ; — an 
important procefs, by which nature, if duly 
aiTiltcd, will not fail to expel all acrimonious 
or ufelefs particles. By this, too, the furface 
of the body will be kept in a conitant atmof- 
phere of foftening exhalations, — a fpecies of 
volatile vapor-bath, and the moft efficacious 
means of preferving it foft and pliant, and of 
animating it with the colour of life. The 
next circumftance to be attended to, is the 
purity of the fluids ; this depends equally on a 
free perfpiration, and on a vigorous ftate of 
dige/iion. The third requifite to a fair, health- 
ful complexion, is an uniform diftribution of 
the fluids j or in other words, a free and un- 

* To fuch readers, whether male or female, as are determined to 
make trie of cofmetics, inftead of attending to the more effectual means 
to preferve the bloom of the (kin, it may be of fervice to point out 
one or two external applications, in order to prevent them from rcfort- 
ing to the dangerous and deftructive contrivances of (^ur.cks. — Ac- 
cording to Dr. Witueiuno, a phyfician of great eminence at Bir- 
mingham, an iafufion of horfe-radifh in milk makes one of the fafcft 
and beft cofmetics. Another preparation for clearing the fkin of 
pimples and recent eruptions, if affifted by gentle aperient medicines, 
is the frefh exprefled juice of houfe-leek, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of fweet milk or cream. — Yet all contrivances whatever, to an- 
fwer this purpol'e, are abfurd and nugatory, if the inxoard ftate of the 
body be negleded, or if they be looked upon 3sfpecif.es of tbemfhes. 
Such things do not exift in nature ; and we might as well try to 
bleach the face of a Negro, as to remove any fcorbutic or other erup- 
t<ons from the face, without bellowing proper attention on the whole 
ftate of the body, and particularly the fluid!, from which thtfe irreg- 
ularities derive their origin. 
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rejirainsd circulation of the blood ; as the very 
pureft fluids, when profufely propelled to the 
face, are productive of difagreeable confequen- 
ces, fuch as unnatural rednefs, fiufliings, tu- 
mid appearances, &c. of which ladies of a fed- 
cntary life are fo apt to complain. 

To thefe three general obfervations, I think, 
it may be neceflary to fubjoin a few particular 
injunctions, relative to the improvement of 
the fkin, as connected with a ftate of good 
health. — Carefully avoid all immoderate and vi- 
olent dancing, as the fudden alternations of heat 
and cold, not only impair the general ftate of 
the fkin, but are likewife of the greateft detri- 
ment to beauty. — Abftain from the too fre- 
quent and too copious ufe of heating liquors of 
every kind, particularly punch and ftrong 
wines. There is fcarccly any thing which is, in 
my opinion, more deftructive of the bloom of - 
youth and manhood, than this liquid f re, which 
fills the blood with inflammable particles, pro- 
pels them towards the face, parches the (kin, 
renders it fpotted, and lays the foundation of 
that incurable difeafe, which is fometimes fig- 
uratively called copper in the face. Neither fu- 
gar, nor any additional ingredient to gratify 
the palate, can deprive thefe liquors of their 
noxious qualities, fo that even the moft agree- 
e of thefe feduclive potions is attended 
with confiderable danger. 

Avoid, likewife, every excefs in hot drinks, 
as coifee, chocolate, and tea, particularly the 
lift, in which the people of this country are 

ven to indulge, more than in any other 
beverage. I fcarcely dare venture to impeach 
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this favourite folace of our morning and even- 
irs i ■ ut with all due deference to the 
nforts of the domeftic circle, 1 confider it 
as ir,y duty to denounce the too liberal life 
of this liquor, as not a little prejudicial to the 
fairnefs and purity of the ikin. Tea tal 
hot, and in immoderate quantities, not only 
a tendency to weaken the organs of diges- 
tion, but caufes fluctuations and congefti< 
in the humours of the face, and frequently 
brings on a degree of debilitating perforation. 
Let us conceive the ftomach inumLLcd with 
a portion of warm water, juft at the time 
digeftion ; its concoctivc powers are J 
drowned, at the very inftant when their aflift. 
ance is moil required ; and, inftead of a pure 
balfamic chyle, or alimentary fluid, it prep;, 
crude, and acrimonious humours, which can 
only generate an unhealthy mafs of blood. 
Here, I cannot imprefs upon the attentive read- 
er, in terms fuiliciently ftrong, the following 
truth : that a healthy Jlo?nach only can produce 
healthy and uncontaminatcd fluids ; and that two 
thirds of what we call acrimony, or fharpnefs 
of humours in the fyflem, proceed from a 
languid ftomach, and irregular digeftion. — If 
therefore the tea be made too weak, it will 
operate merely as warm water, and like it 
will greatly relax the coat and membranes of 
the ftomach ; — if made too ftrong, it will give 
an unnaturai heat to the body, prove a dan- 
gerous ftimulus to the nerves, occafion palpi- 
tations of the heart, univerfal trembling, 
cramps, and a number of other complaints, 
which it is needlcft to enumerate. That thefe 
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effects do not take place, during the firft 
months or years of indulging ourfelves in the 
intemperate ufe of hot and ftrong tea, is no 
argument to controvert this pofition ; they 
will, cither fooner or later, unavoidably fol- 
low. 

I (hall but flightly touch here, on another 
•fubject, fcarcely of lefs importance than the 
former ; namely, the various articles prepared 
by the paftry-cook and confectioner. Thefe 
dainties would be lefs objectionable, if any 
method could be devifed of baking them 
without the pernicious ingredients of yeaft 
and fat, fubftances which load the ftomach 
with a glutinous flime and rancid matter, 
which obftruct the glands of the abdomen, 
particularly thofe of the mefentery, and which 
have a ftrcng tendency to produce the cuta- 
neous difcafes before mentioned. 



On the Thyfical Education of Children. 

The phyfical education * of infants unques- 
tionably forms an object of the firft impor- 
tance. The great difproportion fubiitting be- 
tween healthy and difeafed children, together 
with the deplorable mortality which occurs 
among the latter, too plainly evince, that 
their bodily welfare is not fufliciently attend- 
ed to. 

There is little room to doubt, that by a 
more rational mode of nurture, during the 

* To fome readers it may be recefiary tn explain, that by phyftcal 
•he bodily treatment of children: the term pbyfml 
pplicd in 0'inoution to morjl. 

F 
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firft years of infancy, many fubfequent difeafes 
might either be wholly prevented, or at leaft 
greatly mitigated. Nothing perhaps would 
contribute more to meliorate education in 
general, than, what has been long and much 
wanted, a ferious and minute attention of the 
Faculty to this particular branch of medical 
itudy : which at prefent, I am concerned to 
fay, is almofl totally neglecled. 

The few books extant on this fubjecl are 
neither written on fcientific principles, nor 
calculated, by their manner and ityle, to af- 
ford plain and popular inftruction. It is not 
enough for profeilional men to plan fyftems 
of education in their ftudy-rooms ; — let them 
alfo demonftrate in practice, that they are 
familiarly acquainted with the true method 
of educating children ; — a method which, in 
my opinion, implies fomewhat more than 
merely prefcribing and adminiilering medi- 
cines. 

So long as the nurfing of children remains 
exclufively in the hands of common midwives 
and nurfes, it is rather a matter of furprife, 
that fo many infants mould furvive the age 
of childhood. — We ought therefore, above all 
things, to inquire into the monftrous preju- 
dices prevailing in this eflential part of domef- 
tic management, as the firft ftep towards their 
extirpation. 

How great would be my fatisfaction, if, by 
the following ftrictures, I mould be able to 
prevail upon fome intelligent mothers, who 
poilefs fufficient fortitude, to throw off the 
bondage of old cuftoms, or modern fafhions, 
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and to return to the path of fimple nature ! — 
In a fyftem of practical education, it is a judi- 
cious precept, which cannot be too much in- 
culcated, to omit rather than to undertake, or be 
too officious, in the pbyjical treatment of infants. 

From the difficulty of difcovering the true 
caufe and feat of the complaints of children, 
efpecially if accompanied with any particular 
fymptoms in the excretory veifels, it is very 
ufual to adminifter a gentle laxative or emetic, 
upon the flighted occafion. — It would lead 
me too far to examine, in detail, the many 
bad confequences refulting from fo abfurd 
and detrimental a practice. I cannot, however, 
forbear from remarking, that by dealing con- 
ftantly in aperient medicines (a ftrange infatu- 
ation among the vulgar I) the future difeafes of 
the child aflume a particular character of the 
gajlric kind — the juice of the ftomach, which 
lerves to concoct our food, being vitiated. As 
the operation of the laxatives is in a manner 
mechanical, by impelling the fluids, and partic- 
ularly thofc of the mucous kind, towards the 
ftomach and bowels, and cauling them to ac- 
cumulate in a greater degree than ufual, it 
will be eafily underftood, that by the frequent 
repetition of this ftiinulus, the gaftric juice 
will be rendered unfit to effect the proper fo- 
lution of food in the ftomach. For the fame 
reafon, pcrfons fubjeel to frequent coftivenefs 
foon begin to complain of indigeftion, when 
they once habituate themfclves to take An- 

son's or any other aperient pills : for 
by them the ftomach is converted, as it. 

:, into a field of battle, where all the ir- 
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regularities, that take place in the fyftem, are 
left to fight their way ; where the limits of 
difeafe and health, nay the alternative of life 
and death, are to be finally determined. That 
this however is not the moft proper place for 
fuch a conteft, requires no demonftration. 
The ftomach is appointed by nature for very 
different purpofes ; it is the only organ of 
nourifhment and digeition ; the fource of res- 
toration and health. But how can it effec- 
tually anfwer this end, if it ferves, at the fame 
time, as the conftant laboratory of difeafes? 
As it is always in a (late of impurity, it can- 
not act with uniform energy and a fufllcient 
degree of elafticity, to prevent frequent irreg- 
ularities in digeition ; — hence arife bad hu- 
mours, hypochondriac affections, and nervous 
debility ; all of which, 1 have reafon to fear, 
are, more or lefs, confequences of tampering 
with medicines, efpecially in the period of 
childhood. I am further induced to think, 
though it may to fome appear rather a boM 
idea, that more children are deftroyed by the 
abfurd practice of loading their tender ftom- 
achs with every fort of tram, and afterwards 
relieving them by repeated dofes of phyfic, 
than by any natural procefs. This likewife 
accounts for the great number of children 
who die in towns, at an early age, before they 
become inured to fuch fevere attacks made 
on their digeftive organs. 

In order to check, and, if pofliblc, to pre- 
vent, this general tendency to difeafes j to 
meliorate the conftitution of children, by 
producing a regular circulation of the fluids ; 
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and to* direct the exuding morbid matter 
more univerfally and uniformly through the 
pores of the fkin, a more effectual remedy 
cannot be fuggefted, than that of frequent bath' 
ing, and a very limited ufe of aperient medi- 
cines. 

Thefe obfervations are not conjectural, but 
founded on experience, and it gives me pleaC 
ure to add, that they are confirmed by many 
phyiicians of eminent abilities, and cxtenfivc 
practice.. 

Frequent bathing in infancy is a powerful 
mean of counteracting and fuppreffing the 
difpofition to ftomachic and bilious com- 
plaints, which, in our days, are uncommonly 
prevalent among children and adults, and 
which are frequently accompanied with diver- 
fified nervous fymptoms. By the efforts of 
nature, to throw off malignant humours by 
the furface of the body, in confequence of a 
proper ufe of the bath, many infantile difeafes 
may be fafcly prevented, catarrhs fuppreffed, 
or greatly mitigated, teething rendered eafy, 
and the whole phyfical condition of the child 
conlidcrably improved. 

It becomes here a queftion, which is the 
moft proper degree of heat in ufing the bath. 
for children. — I mail venture to pronounce, 
upon the authority of the bell modern authors,. 
confirmed by my own experience and obfer- 
vation, that the lukewarm bath, between 84 
and 96 ° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, rather 
more than new-milk warm, is, upon an aver- 
age, the moft fuitable temperature. An er- 
roneous notion too much prevails, that the 
E 2 
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good effects of bathing are principally to be 
aicribed to the cold bath. The ufe of any bath, 
indeed, whether cold or warm, that is, the 
Simulating impreffion excited by the water, 
is, of itfelir, an excellent tonic, ferving to 
brace and invigorate the whole fyftem. Not 
to mention the comfortable fenfations, that 
muft neceflarily attend the cleanfing and 
opening fo many millions of pores, with 
which the fkin is provided, it is farther re- 
markable, that water, formerly confidered as 
a Jimple element, is now pretty generally un- 
derftocd to be a compound body, confiding of 
oxygen and hydrogen, or vital and inflammable 
air, the former of which, it is well known, 
promotes the procefs of refpiration, and lite- 
rally feeds the vital principle in the human 
body. Although this afTertion refts chiefly 
on an hypothetical foundation, fo much is 
certain, that a lukewarm bath, ufed for the 
legs alone, is found by experience to commu- 
nicate new fpirits to the weary traveller, al- 
moft inftantly to remove the fenfe of languor, 
and to re-animate all his faculties. Bruce, 
the Abyflinian traveller, remarks, that in the. 
intenfe heat of that country, a lukewarm 
bath afforded him more refreshment and vig- 
our, than a cold one. We ought farther to 
confider, that infants are accuftomed fcarcly 
to any other than a warm temperature. The 
cold bath belongs to the clafs of heroic reme- 
dies, and in its fudden and vehement effects 
nearly refembles electricity. It is moreover 
an axiom in medicine, that the means of 
ftimulatuig and corroborating the fyftem, 
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mould be in proportion to the degree of vital 
power in the individual ; that a faint fpark 
may be extinguished rather than kindled by 
too violent a concuflion of air ; and that a 
degree of ftimulus and invigoration, which 
agrees with a firm and robuft body, may 
prove destructive to one that is weak and ten- 
der. It might therefore be extremely haz- 
ardous to employ a remedy, in the delicate 
frame of infants, which even adults mould 
not relor t to without the greateft precaution.. 
I prefume to go a flep farther, and do not hef- 
itate to fay, that the ufe of the cold bath, as 
far as relates to the treatment of children, is 
even dangerous. Its principal mode of op- 
eration is by contracting the whole furface 
of the body, and by cauling a general repul- 
fion of the Iluids towards the internal parts* 
Hence in a young and infirm body, which has 
very little internal readion, the neceffary con- 
fequence of cold bathing will be an unequal 
diitribution of the fluids, a partial or local 
ftagnation of them ; and, what is worfl of all,, 
an accumulation of humours in the head, by 
which infants are frequently injured, before it 
is in their power tacom plain. — The lukewarm 
bath, on the contrary, produces an uniform 
revolution and falutary purification of all the 
fluids. For thefe re «is, I confidcr the tepid 
bath as in every refpecl preferable, fince it 
may be ufed fomewhat cooler for ftrong chil- 
dren, or warmer for thofe of a weakly confti- 
tution, and the requifitc degrees of heat be 
regulated according to the increafing age and 
Hrcngth of the child. In fummer, the water 
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intended for bathing ought to be cxpc 
the whole day to the rays of the fun, which 
will impart to it an agreeable and congenial 
warmth. Rain, or river-water, is the molt 
proper for this purpofe ; but if there be a ne- 
ceflity for ufing fpring or well-water, it mould 
be prcvioufly ioftcned with a fmall quantity 
of boiled water, in which a quarter of an 
ounce of foap has been diflblved, with the ad- 
dition of a little bran or oatmeal ; or if milk 
can be had, it will be found a (till more ufe- 
ful ingredient. Here I would particularly rec- 
ommend not to boil the whole quantity of the 
water to be ufed for bathing ; as it would in 
that cafe be deprived of its aerial conftitucnts, 
which are not without their importance in 
the bath. — During the firft weeks and months, 
the child mould not be fuflcred to remain in 
the bath longer than five minutes, which 
time may be gradually increafed to a quarter 
of an hour. During the whole procefs of 
bathing, the body mould not remain inactive, 
but be gently rubbed with the hand, and af- 
terwards cleaned with a foft fpungc. It is of 
confequence to attend to the point of time,, 
when the child is taken out ot the bath ; for 
in almoit every infhnce where warm bathing 
dilagrecs with the child, it will be found ow-' 
uig to neglect in not wiping and drying the 
body with Efficient expedition at this navic- 
ular period. Hence it is highly necefTary to 
keep warm cloaths in readinefs, in which the 
child mould be wrapped up, and dried, the 
very moment it is taken out of the bath. 
fcvery one in the habit of batliing muft h; 
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•bferved, that the evaporation of water on the 
lkin excites penetrating and uncomfortable 
fenfations of cold ; and there is an aftontfh- 
ing difference of temperature between actu- 
ally being in the water, and having water on 
the ikin after quitting the bath. . If, there- 
fore, a child, from want of due precaution, 
be kept for fevcral minutes with a naked, 
wet body, it will be liable to contract a cold, 
the more dangerous in its confequenc.es, as it 
immediately fuccceds a ftate, in which the 
body is warm and the ikin open. 

It fhould be further obferved, that bathing, 
immediately after a meal, or with a full ftom- 
ach, is highly improper, if not dangerous, 
both in children and adults \ nor is it advif- 
able, in rough weather, to carry a child into 
the open air too foon after bathing. The 
mod proper time for ufing the bath is the 
evening, when the child can be removed to 
bed, as foon as it is completely dried. 

There is another fpecies of bath, equally 
indifpenfable, which I will call the Air-bath ; 
or the daily enjoyment of freflh air. This is 
ufually confidered as a promenade, or walk 
of pleafure ; and as children cannot judge 
of its great utility, and the weather is not 
always favourable for excurfions, parents are 
fometimes guilty of unpardonable neglect, 
in confining infants for whole days and weeks 
together within their rooms. But if air be 
eilcntially requifite to animate the molt fubtle 
powers of man, it follows, that it is as necei- 
fary to the organs of life as food and drink; 
and that its falutary influence on the confti- 
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tution does not fo much depend on the It 
of it with refpctfl to pleafantncfs and fereni 
as on its frefhnefs and conflant renewal. 
Hence I would imprefs it on the reader, as a 
rule not to be departed from, to let no . 

-fe, without affording the child an opportunity 
of imbibing the falubrious qualities of f re fit air. 
In the firil months Great precaution is nccef- 
iary, and children born in ipring or lummer 
have in this refpecr. no fin all advantages, as 
there is lefs danger in expofing them to the 
open air during the warm months, than there 
is in autumn and winter. In the milder fea- 
fons, too, violent winds, and moid weather, 
cannot be too carefully avoided. After the 
two firft months of its exiftencc, if the child 
lias been duly habituated to frefh air, it may 
be fafely carried out in any ftate of the weath- 
er : this ought to be regularly done every 
day, if it be only for half an hour, as it is one 
of the moft nourishing cordials that can be 
given. I fhall juft notice here, in a curfory 
way, the great benefit which the eyes of chil- 
dren derive from this practice, and which, 
particularly at a time when complaints of 
weak and fore eyes are heard in almoft every 
family, is of the utmoft importance. It is an 
unqueftionable fact, that the fhortnefs of fight, 
and weaknefs of the eyes, fo prevalent among 
the inhabitants of towns, is chiefly owing to 
the injudicious cuftom of confining children, 
during the firft years of their lives, almoft 
eonftantly within four walls ; fo that the eye, 
being accuftomed to near objects only, becomes 
crganized for a narrow view, and at length 
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15 rendered incapable of forming the focus 
properly for diftant objects. On the other 
hand, it is equally certain, that by an early and 
daily a of the organs of light, in be- 

holding remote objects, in the open air, the 
circle of vifion is enlarged, the power of fight 
, and a folid foundation laid for ac- 
quiring a clear and comprehenfive difcern- 
ment of objects. 

From the preceding obfervations, it will be 
readily admitted, that the proper and daily 
airing of the nurfery, in winter as well as in 
fummer, is of no fmall importance to the well- 
being of children. It has been proved by 
many fatal inftances, that a confined and im- 
pure air is of itfelf capable of exciting the moft 
violent convulfive fymptoms, and confequent- 
ly is one of the principal caufes, that fo many 
infants die of convulfions, during the firil 
months of their lives. Would it not be more 
eligible, to felecl the moft airy apartment in 
the houfe for a nurfery, than low and con- 
fined garrets, as is too frequently the cafe in 
large families ? The room, in which children 
breathe, mould at leaft be capacious and lof- 
ty, and expofed to the cheering rays of the 
fun, which not only influence the temper and 
fpirits of children, but ferve to purify the 
corrupted air in their apartments. 

Perfons unaccuitomed to reflect: on this fub- 
jeet, can fcarccly conceive, what falutary ef- 
fects the fimple means here recc-mmended, 
namely, the early habit of wafhing, bathing, 
and daily airing, produce on the conftitution, 
and phyfical formation of the child. The 
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habit of body, growth, and appearance of 
children, properly educated in this refpect, 
will be totally different from thofe, who are 
reared like foreign plants in a hot-houfe. To 
point out (till more forcibly the peculiar ad- 
vantages attending the regimen here recom- 
mended, 1 fhall exhibit a picture of fuch chil- 
dren, not taken from fancy, but authorized 
by facts, and according with the experience 
of many modern obfervers, as well as my 
own, and that of a refpcctable phyfician in 
Germany, Profeflbr Hufeland of Jena, to 
whom I am greatly indebted for the following 
obfervations : 

i. A child thus treated is more hardy and 
lefs affected by the vicifiitudes of climate and 
weather. 

i. Its body is ftraight and'robuft ; its limbs 
are uniformly mufcular, and well propor- 
tioned. 

3. The ftages of evolution, in its different 
organs, take place in regular fucceffion ; — no 
power, no capacity, out (trips another; its 
teeth do not appear too foon, nor at irregular 
periods ; the child does not begin to walk 
too early nor too late ; and the fame order is 
obfervable with regard to its fpcaking. Even 
the mental faculties expand themfelvcs more 
regularly, that is, not too rapidly, but after 
the moft important bodily changes have been 
effected. Every period of its progrefs to ma- 
turity comes on in a natural and gradual 
manner, fo that the child, in a pt, fical fenfe, 
longer remains a child ; — he docs not (hoot 
up into manhoo*d, before he has completed 
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the proper term of youth ; and thus every 
ftage, as well as the whole career of his ex- 
iftence, is confiderably prolonged. 

4. By this treatment the circulation of the 
fluids, and all internal motions, particularly 
of the lungs and inteftines, together with the 
ufual evacuations, are beneficially promoted. 
Of no lefs advantage is the bath to thofe chil- 
dren, that are fubject to habitual coftivenefs ; 
a diftemperature which cannot be too much 
guarded againft, not only during the age of 
childhood, but alfo through the whole life. 
Infants accuflomed to the bath, and frefh air, 
are fcarcely ever known to fuffer from this 
complaint. 

5. The texture of their mufcular flefh be- 
comes folid, the colour blooming, and the 
body neither appears tumid and fpungy, nor 
parched and meagre. The complexion is 
lively and frefh ; — the head and lower belly 
are in juft proportion to the reft of the body, 
and the difpofttion to rickets, fo common in 
children, is not perceived in them. 

6. Neither are fuch children as enjoy the 
nefit of the bath affected by that exceffive 

ienfibility and diieafed irritability of the nerv- 
ous fyftem, which in many inftances fo fatal- 
ly degenerates into fpafms, fits, and convul- 
fions. Thefe irregularities, in early life, are 
chiefly inflrumental in bringing on that piti- 
able ftatc, in which fome unhappy perfons, 
through the whole of their lives, are little 
better than loco-moti-ve nervous machines — organ- 
ized beings, that exift apparently for the fake 
oijt'rfing only, not for afting* 
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7. Difeafes of the fkin, eruptions, catarrhs, 
coughs, obftrudions of the firft paflages, cvc. 
are rarely obferved to attack a child properly 
treated ; and if they do, their duration will 
be fhort, and the crifes eafy and natural. 

8. Thofe difeafes in children, which are 
commonly called dangerous, as the fmall-pox, 
mealies, fcarlet fever," &c. and which arc ulti- 
mately difeafes of the fkin, are greatly allevi- 
ated in their fymptoms, and more eafily over- 
come, when the fkin is in full health and vig- 
our ;-^but as the ufual management of chil- 
dren deprives the fkin of thofe properties, we 
need not be at all furprifed at the danger and 
fubfequent mortality of children, in the above- 
mentioned difeafes. 

9. The early practice of warning and bath- 
ing may be alfo recommended, as tending to 
ilrengthen that fenfe of cleanlinefs, which is 
fo praifeworthy and ufeful in itfelf ; and 
which is not fufiiciently cultivated among 
thofe nations, where the bath is in difufe.* 

If the means above ftated are expected to 
produce their full effect, it fli6uld not be for- 
gotten, that the whole management of the 
child ought to correspond and keep pace with 

* The Ruffians, notwithstanding their ignorance, and rufti 
manners, take the lead of the mere refined French and German 
in a delicate fenfihility of ci :d in the practical ufe of the 

hath. I lately read of a foreign gentleman, travelling in Ruflla,wl» 
had hired one of the natives as his groom cr prftillion. After hav- 
ing travelled i'everal ; : r in very ftiltry weather, the l'cmi- 
rutrharian upon his knees requcfted his employer to grant him leave 
of abfence for two or three hours, to refrefti himfelf with the luxury 
of a bath, which to him was icdif] d the want of which he 
had long felt. The pea/ants in tl roffifs a refinement n 
ferfe, with refpeft to the furface of the hody, with which tie 
elegant ladies in ether coontries fecm totally unacrni 1 
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the preceding practice. Without attending 
to this condition, conftant warning and bath- 
ing may not only prove of little fervice, but 
may in fome inftances be productive of mif- 
chief. Hence it is abfolutely neceilary to pro- 
hibit the ufe of feather-beds, cumberfome 
drefTes, &c. and to avoid all fufFocating room*, 
whether occafioncd by too great heat, or ah 
offenfive corrupted atmofphere. 

There is no practice more detrimental to 
the powers and energy of man, in the firit 
period of his evolution, than that of immedi- 
ately finking the tender infant in a foft feath- 
er-bed. In this fituation, all the organs be- 
come extremely relaxed, and we lay the foun- 
dation of a very ferious malady, a fweating- 
Jkin ; the fource of conftant colds, tooth-achs, 
head-achs, catarrhs, and innumerable other 
complaints. 

For thefe and fimilar reafons, I would ad- 
vife parents to lay their children, from the 
very hour of their birth, on foft and cooling 
mattrefles, under thin blanket covers, or cot- 
ton quilts, which do not incommode the 
body, leave the hands and arms at liberty, 
and are not liable to excite too great a degree 
of heat. In the intenfe cold of winter, an 
additional blanket may be ufed, which, how- 
ever, mould be removed when the weather 
turns milder, and the child grows ftronger. 
But the greateft mifchief arifes from boliters 
or pillows filled with feathers ; which muft, 
after a certain time, produce uncleanlinefs and 
a difagreeable fmell. Such a pillow is calcu- 
lated to collect and retain mephitic vapours $ 
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and for this obvious reafon it cannot but be 
unfafe to flecp for a whole twelvemonth with 
one's head repofed on fuch a mafs of acrid ex- 
halations. This inconvenience may be eafily 
avoided, by furnifliing children with cufhions 
filled with horfe-hair, or with the fofteft bran, 
previoufly well beaten ; the beft for this pur- 
pofe is the bran of oats. The great advan- 
tage of thefe pillows is, that they admit moil- 
ture to pafs through them, coniequently they 
will always remain dry ; and may from time 
to time be renewed, while they preferve a- 
moderate and regular degree of warmth. 

C/eanlinefs, in domeftic life, is one of the 
cardinal virtues, and an eflential requifite to 
the proper phyfical education of children. 
Indeed, I cannot help remarking, that this is 
perhaps the only province of parental care, in 
which we never can do too much. For this 
end, we ought not to neglect the article of 
Knen, as the frequent change of it is of more 
confequence than many parents are aware of. 
A child is much more liable to perfpire than 
an adult ; the natural effect of which is, that 
its linen is more readily foiled and rendered 
unfit for wearing. I would therefore advife 
all parents, who can afford it, to give their 
children clean, dry linen every day. An un- 
doubted proof of the utility of this practice 
is, that inflances have occurred of children 
being cured of the rickets, when, from the 
firft appearance of that complaint, they have 
been daily furnifhed with clean linen, well 
dried, and occafionally fmoked with juniper- 
berries, frankincenfe, or other perfuming fub- 
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{lances, in order to expel the moifture, which 
is abforbed by linen. But if a clean change 
cannot be conveniently had every day, the 
night-flint as well as that of the day, ought 
to°be regularly dried, and perfumed if necei- 

fary. ■. , 

Laftly, let the drefs of children be light ; 
the head and bread during the firft months 
may be covered, though very flightly ; but 
as foon as the hair is fufficiently ftrong to af- 
ford protedion, there is fcarcely any neceflity 
for hats or caps, unlefs in rainy or cold fea- 
fons. The breaft and neck too acquire more. 
firmnefs,- and are rendered hardier, by keep- 
ing them uncovered ; as our frequent colds 
and fore throats chiefly originate from the 
abfurd habit of wearing, bofom-friends and 
ffiffened cravats. 

I (hall conclude thefe obfervations with an 
hiftorical account from Herodotus, which 
clearly illuftrates the advantage attending the 
cool regimen of the head. This judicious 
and learned writer informs us, that after the 
battle fought between the Perfians, under 
MBVSE9, and the Egyptians,, the flain of 
both nations were feparated : and upon ex- 
amining the heads of the Per fians, their fkulls 
were found to be fo thin and tender, that a 
imall ftone would immediately perforate 
them : while on the other hand, the heads of 
the Egyptians were fo firm, that they could: 
fcarcely be fractured by the largefl ftones. 
The caufe of this remarkable difference Hero- 
dotus afcribes to a cuftom the Egyptians had 
of {having their heads from the earlieft infan- 
G 2 
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cy, and going uncovered in all ftates of the 
weather; whereas the Perfians always kept 
their heads warm, by wearing heavy turbans. 
I fincerely wtfh, that the rules and obfer- 
vations, here fubmitted to the candid reader, 
were more generally understood and practi- 
fed, fo far at leaft as they are found to accord 
with reafon and experience. I am not how- 
ever difpofed to imagine, that plans oifudden 
improvement are the mod likely to fucceed ; 
and I am well aware of the difficulties we 
muft expect to encounter, when we attack 
old and rooted prejudices, with the hope of 
vanquiftiing them all at once. For though I 
fhould be fortunate enough to fubftitutc 
founder opinions and better practices, in lieu 
of thofe already eftablifhed, yet, unlefs the 
mind be prepared for fuch changes, by a 
proper philofophic culture, nothing is more 
probable, than that a fpeedy relapfe into for- 
mer errors will be the neceflary confequence. 
The hiftory of our own time has, in fome re- 
cent inftances, evidently confirmed the truth 
of this obfervation. We find even the man- 
dates of arbitrary power infufficient to pro- 
duce a thorough reform in the manners and 
cuftoms of a fuperflitious people. The phi- 
lanthropic but weak emperor Joseph II. was 
obliged to yield to the torrent of popular 
prejudice ; and, in fpite of his better reafon, 
frequently to repeal meafures dictated by the 
enlightened genius of philofophy. His obfti- 
nate and infatuated fubjects were not fully 
ripe for fuch faiutary innovations. Our age 
is fcarcely docile enough to purfue thofe im- 
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provements, which a rapid and continual pro- 
grefs in the fciences is daily fuggefting. Up- 
on this ground alone we can explain the fre- 
quent and obvious contraft between the pre- 
vailing theories and pra&ices, both in the 
higher and lower walks of life. A great ma- 
jority of the common people, from their ha- 
bitual indifference to literature, and their 
averiion to ferious reflection, ftill manifeft 
their ancient prejudices to every thing which 
falls under the defcription of novelty or im- 
provement. More than one generation will 
probably elapfe, before even a part of the ufe- 
ful hints can be realized, which lie difperfed 
in the later writings on fubjefts of health and 
domeftic economy. Whatever benefits can 
be attained by popular inftruction, both with 
regard to the treatment of children and adults, 
mult be introduced in a gradual manner, 
The ancient treatment of children, being con- 
fecrated by time, muft not be rudely and pre- 
cipitately rejected ; but old cuftoms may be 
changed by prudent and moderate manage- 
ment ; and thus we may proceed from one 
iiep to another, in extending the boundaries- 
of truth and reafon. A gradual tranfition 
from a faulty to a better ftate of things, is 
commonly the moft permanent. Let us com- 
bat, at firit, the mofl dangerous notions and 
prejudices : the conmieft over a Jingle preju- 
dice, if it be completely extirpated, is a tri- 
umph of no little moment j. inalmuch as it 
will make the foundation of many others 
more or lefs connected with it. 
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In my earned endeavours to caution the 
reader againft inveterate prejudices, I do not 
mean to'infinuate, that a perfect and perma- 
nent ftate of health is compatible with the 
delicate organization and complex fundions 
of the human body : I am well aware, that 
its moft healthy condition clofely borders on 
difeafe, and that the feeds of diftempers are 
already planted in the very fulnefs or luxu- 
riance' of our fluids. Hence no abfolute per- 
fection is to be found among mortals, whether 
we confider them in a phyfical or moral ftate. 
Cicero illuftrates this polition, when fpeak- 
ing of man as a moral agent, with equal truth 
and energy, in the following words : " He is- 
not," fays this philofophical orator, " the 
moft virtuous man, who commits no faults ; 
but I confider him as the moft virtuous,, 
wkofe confcience reproaches with, the*fsweft" 
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CHAP. I. 

A Practical Inquiry into the means and plans' 
adopted among different nations, with a view io m 
-prolong human life. — An hijlorical furvey of this 
interesting fubjecl, in different ages ; together 
with the fuccefs which has attended the reflec- 
tive efforts made by nations and individuals. — ■ 
A brief flatement of the conditions requfite to 
the attainment of a long and healthy life. — Ob~ 
fervations, rules, and cautions deduced from the 
experience of ages. — Symptoms of aclual diffolu- 
tion. — Summary account of a dietetic fyjlem ; 
explanation of its defign, and the vafi diverfiiy 
of objecls comprehended under this popular 
fcience. 

AS the enjoyment of c a found mind m 
a found body' is one of the greateil 
of terreftrial bleilings, it is incumbent on ev- 
ery rational inquirer, to devote fome portion 
of his time and induftry to the refearch of 
fuch ufeful and practical objecls, as may con- 
tribute to improve and infur-e fo deferable n 
ftace. 

As long as the various functions of the hu » 
■ man body, the voluntary as well as the invol- 
untary motions, are performed with eafe, and 
fuller no interruption, we ufually pronounce 
the body to be in a ftate of health; in the 
contrary cafe we call it difeafed. I {hall ad- 
vance a ftep further, and aiTert, that when we 
do not feel ourfelves encumbered with the 
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weight of our own frame, and when we are 
not difpofcd to reflect, with uneafinefs and fo. 
licitude, upon its phyfical condition, then we 
have a right to confider our health as bcin^r 
in a perfect ftate. G 

Although we are liable to {utter from the 
attacks of i n a variety of fhapes yet 

we have abundant reafon to contemplate with 
iatisfachon the chequered condition of human 
lite: for, even in the prefent imperfect ftate 
of things, we find comforts more than fuffi 
cient to counterbalance our forrows. Con. 
iidenng the innumerable accident.., to which 
we are daily and hourly expofed, it is a mat- 
ter of juft furprde, that frail, imbecile man 
fhouid remain m health during the neater 
part of his life ; and ftill more fo, that* upon 
an average the number of healthy individu- 
als fliould be found far to exceed thofe in a 
contrary ftate. If we further advert to the 
want or thought and circumfpection, which 
marks the conduct of man in general in the 
treatment of his body, our aftonifhment will 
neceflanly increafe, that he fo often efcapes the 
dangers prepared by his own hands. But pa- 
rental Nature frequently repairs the injury, 
though we are not confeious of her faiutary 
efforts. She powerfully co-operates, when 
art is called in aid to reftore that harmony 
and order in the fyftem, which had b.en im- 
prudently or inadvertently difturbed. To 

c7 f?^ n ? S° WCrS We are P""cipally indebt- 
ed if the fufTenngs rcfulting from ignorance 

orobftmacyarelefsfevere,°than the extent 
of the mifchief feemed to portend. 
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Tt cannot be expected, that perfons unac- 
quainted with the economy of the human 
frame mould be able to difcriminate between 
internal and external caufes, and their cife&s. 
Where a competent fhare of this knowledge 
is wanting, it will be impoffible to afcertain, 
or to counteract, the different caufes by which 
our health is affected ; and mould a fortunate 
individual ever fix upon a fuitable remedy, 
lie will be indebted to chance alone for the 
difcovery. 

This has been the cafe in all ages, and alas ! 
it is (till deplorably the cafe. Remedies have 
from time to time been devifed, not merely 
to ferve as No/irums for all difeafes, but alfo 
for the pretended purpofe of prolonging human 
life. Thofe of the latter kind have been ap- 
plied with a view to refift or check many op- 
erations of nature, which infenfibly confume 
the vital heat, and other powers of life, fuch 
as refpiration, mufcular irritability, &c. Thus, 
from the implicit credulity of fome, and the 
exuberant imagination of others, obfervations 
and experiments, however difcordant with 
found rcafon and philofophy, were multiplied 
with the avowed defign of eftablifliing proofs 
or refutations of this or that abfurd opinion 
In this manner have fanaticifm and impofture 
falfified the plaineft truths, or forged the moft 
unfounded and ridiculous claims ; fo that one 
glaring inconfiftency was employed to combat 
another, and folly fuccecded folly, till a fund 
of materials has been tranfmitted to posterity 
fufficient to form a concife kiftory of this 

y\lhy ' 
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Men, in all ages, have fet a jufl value on 
long life ; and in proportion to the means of 
enjoying the fame, this value has been felt in 
a greater or lefs degree. If the gratification 
of the fenfual appetite formed the principal 
object of living, the prolongation of it would 
be, to the epicure, as defirable, as the profpect 
of a life to be enjoyed beyond the limits of 
the grave, is to the moralift and the believer. 
In the Old Teftament, the promife of a 
long life was held up as one of the moil im- 
portant fources of confolation : and, conform- 
ably to the principles of Chriftianity, a patient 
continuance in well-doing, or, in other words, 
a long life rich in good works, can bed infurc 
the hope of a more happy (late in a future 
world. Hence the wifh of a fpeedy termina- 
tion of our exiftence here, is one of thofe ec- 
centricities, into which only perfons deprived 
of reafon are liable to be drawn, cither from 
extreme anxiety, or the want of mental forti- 
tude. The defire of longevity feerns to be 
inherent in all animal life, and particularly in 
human nature : it is intimately chcriihed by 
us, throughout the whole of our exiftence, 
and is frequently fupported and ftrengthened, 
not only by juftifiable means, but alio by va- 
rious fpecies of collufion. 

The poiTibility of prolonging human life 
was never doubted by the Orientals, even in 
the earlieft ages. One of the moft ancient 
methods on record, is that of placing the aged 
and decrepit in the vicinity of an atmofphere, 
replete with the exhalations of blooming 
youth. It is not improbable, that a certain 
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cuftom then prevailing in the Eaft, by alluring 
the fancy with beautiful images, and by im- 
pofmg upon the understanding through poet- 
ical fictions, firft induced man to entertain 
this fingular notion. The bloom of a juve- 
nile age, and particularly the healthful virgin, 
was compared, by the Orientals, with rofes, 
lilies, and other elegant flowers ; fhe was in- 
troduced in allegorical defcription, to repre- 
sent odoriferous fpiccs, balms, and oils, and 
was made the fubject of paftoral and other 
poems. How eafy, then, the tranfition from 
fancy to belief, that the exhalations of vigor- 
ous and healthy perfons muft be highly con- 
ducive to the fupport of exhaufted age ; that 
they were capable, like the fragrant balms of 
the Eaft, of foftening the rigidity of the fibres, 
•of exciting the vital fpirits, and, in fliort, of 
Supplying the aged with a frefh flock of 
health. The hiftory of King David furnimes 
■us with a linking illuitration of this renovat- 
ing procefs. 

In the writings of the ancient phyficians, 
we meet with various accounts, from which 
we learn, that this method has ever been a 
favourite rcfource of invalids, worn out with 
age. ^ Modern phyficians alfo mention the 
practice, and the celebrated BotRiiAAVE in- 
forms us, that he adviied an old and decrepit 
burgomafter at Amfterdam to deep between 
two young perfons ; and that his patient, 
who before was finking under the weight of 
infirmities, obvioufly recovered flrength and 
cheerful neis of mind. 

The great age of Tome fclioolfnaftets has 
H 
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likewife been afcribed to the benefit they de- 
rive from breathing, ahnoft conflantly, amoi 
young and healthy children. It has been 1 
ther obferved, that young perfons, if they 
fleep in company with the aged, become lean 
and enfeebled. — Upon more accurate inqui- 
ries, however, it is pretty evident, that moft 
of the benefits (perhaps all of them) which 
the aged derive from this expedient, may be 
placed to the account of the imagination, and 
its furpriiing effects on the body. It is this 
power which, in my opinion, renews the lars 
guiming flame of the aged, and which may 
preferve them for fome time longer in that 
renovated {late, provided it be fupported by 
a proper attention to diet and other circum- 
fiances. — We frequently fee a debilitated and 
peevifh old man afTume a complacent muling 
afpecl, when a fprightly maiden addrelles him 
in the language of courteous pleafantry. The 
moft charming images recur to his ftimulatcd 
imagination ; and the powers of life are, as 
it were, again roufed, and directed to one 
object.. That fuch means of reanimating old? 
age, may have a favourable effect on health, 
cannot be difputed. 

To imagine, however, that the vigour of 
health and the bloom of youth can be tranf- 
fufed by infenfible perfpiration, or exhala- 
tion, into the body of the aged, is to labour 
under a very palpable miflake. I (hall prove, 
m the next Chapter " On Air and Weather," 
that every living being ncceflarily corru 
the air more or lefs by its refpiration ; and 
that the atmofph'ere, thus impregnated, be* 
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comes unfit for other beings to breathe in ; 
bccaufe every expiration contains certain par- 
ticles, which are feparated by the lungs, as be- 
ing ufelcfs and noxious to the body. How 
then is it conceivable, that matters or fub- 
ftances mould be hurtful to one body, if re- 
tained in it, and ufeful to another, if commu- 
nicated to it ? Or was it fuppofed, that the 
ry parts of infenfible exhalation from the 
young body, could moiften and refrefh the 
parched fibres of the aged ? To accomplifh 
this purpofe, we are poifefled of remedies 
much purer and more effectual. Natural 
warmth or heat is the only means competent 
to produce fuch a falutary effeft ; as that 
alone is capable of exciting the flumbering 
energy of life. And in this refpeft, I appre- 
hend, we ought to do juftice to the above-de- 
fcribed method practifed by the ancients. 

When young perfons live or fleep with old 
people, and are obferved to grow thin and 
infirm, (which however is not always the 
cafe) that proceeds from another circum- 
ftance, namely, that the former abforb or in- 
hale the noxious particles of the latter ; but 
from this it by no means follows, that the 
aged body attracls the vital principle from 
the younger. Although free caloric, or mat- 
ter of heat, may probably pafs over from the 
young body into that of the aged ; yet this 
transfufion, under certain circumftances, 
would be rather to the advantage than difad- 
vantage of the. former ; inafmuch as this de- 
privation of fuperfluous caloric is not unire- 
miently found to be ferviceable aud whole- 
lomc. 
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From the preceding remarks we may con- 
ceive, that a fchool-room filled with the va- 
rious exhalations of children, cannot conduce 
to the prolongation of life ; and, confequent- 
ly, that the great age of certain fchoolmafters 
mud be afcribed to fome other caufe. An 
accurate account of the mortality prevailing 
among that clafs of men would fatisfaclorily 
demonilrate, that the age of fchoolmafters is 
in a juft proportion to that of other chiles o£ 
fociety. 

I Hull now confider feveral other plans, 
that have been adopted for the prolongation 
of human life. 

The Egyptians, who lived in a country 
rendered unwholefome by intenfe heat and 
frequent inundations, could not long remain 
ignorant of the comparative longevity of 
their northern neighbours, the Greeks. Af- 
ter many fruitlefs attempts to difcover the* 
true caufe of their fhort life, and to provide 
the means of removing that caufe, they at 
length became fanatical enough to imagine 
theinfelves poffeffed o£ the grand fecret for 
prolonging life — in the conftant ufe of fudo- 
rifics and emetics. The air of Egypt,, being 
impregnated with aqueous and putrid parti- 
cles, not only checked the proceis of perfora- 
tion, but alio generated various epidemic dif- 
tempers. In fuch cafes, fudoriiic medicines 
were neceflary and proper j. and even emet- 
ics, by exciting a forcible commotion through 
the whole fyftem, not unfrequently reflored 
the activity of the cutaneous vefiels, and thus 
produced a favourable effect in thofe mala- 
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dies. Farther, the heat of the climate in- 
fpiffated their fluids ; this circumftance, con- 
nected with their ufual mode of life, and their 
crude articles of food, neceffarily brought on 
an excefs of bile, which overflowing the ftom- 
ach upon the leaft occafion, could not fail, 
fooner or later, to occafion very obftinate dif- 
cafes. The emetics, therefore, being emi- 
nently qualified to evacuate the bile, would 
of courfe obtain general reputation among 
the Egyptians. Thefc and the fudorifics 
were for a long time confidered as fpecific 
remedies ; from their tendency to expel the 
matter fo dangerous to life ; and becaufe in 
thofe ages difeafes were confidered the only 
enemies to longevity : the Egyptian pbyfl- 
cians and philofbphers not being able to dif- 
tinguifli between effects and their caufes, the 
latter of which exifted in the peltiiential va- 
pours of a hot climate. 

Thus it became a cuftom to take at leafl 
two emetics every month ; to inquire of ac- 
quaintances and friends, how thole medicines 
had operated, and to wifh each other joy up- 
on thefe occafions. I need not oblerve, that 
this lingular method of prolonging life is not 
to be recommended as worthy of imitation ; 
that the periodical cullom of taking mod. 
nal remedies renders their frequent repeti- 
tion neceflary, while it deftroys their occa- 
fional efficacy ; and that it therefore chiefly 
belongs to tiie department of tiie phylician to 
determine, when, and in what degree, fuch 
medicines arc to be adminiftered. 

The Greeks lived in a more romantic and 
H 2 
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picturefque country ; their conceptions with 
regard to the (truchire and functions of the 
human frame were more correct and con- 
formable to nature. Their philofophers and 
phyficians were more enlightened and lefs 
prejudiced than thofe of Egypt ; they were 
not, like the latter, under the capricious in- 
fluence of a wild imagination,, too frequently 
difordered by the effects of black bile. Na- 
ture, difplayed in all her charms, in the fub- 
lime and beautiful fcenery of their country, 
every where invited them to the enjoyment 
of free and pure air , the effects of this en 
their fufceptible nerves, combined with an 
excellent fyftem of bodily exercife, proved 
the beft fpecific for counteracting the effects 
of time, and thus prolonging their active, 
healthful lives. For this great and beneficial 
purpofe, particular methods and rules were 
contrived, in order to give the body the moft 
varied and effectual, yet gentle motions ; — 
thefe athletic exercifes were judicioufly adapt- 
ed to the different conftitutions, fituations, 
and ages of life, fo that the fagacious Greeks 
arrived at an extraordinary degree of perfec- 
tion in the gymnajiic art. 

The great advantage of fuch a courfe cf 
bodily exercife cannot be difputed, when we 
confider how many individuals in all coun- 
tries die prematurely from want of activity, 
motion, and nervous energy ; though their 
organization may be in no refpect faulty. 
Beiides, a body inured to frequent and labo- 
rious exercife, will not be ealily affected by 
external caufes of difeafe j being fecured, as 
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it were, by a coat of mail,again{l the attacks 
of many acute diforders. 

The Greeks carried, to a flill greater de- 
gree, the fyftem of gymnaftic motions. By 
the fame method they attempted to cure dif- 
eafes in their firft ftages, not excepting fuch 
as were already formed, and to put a flop to 
their further progrefs- They cauied the pa- 
tient to move in various pofitions j. they ap- 
plied gentle friction to the whole furface of 
the body j and ufed different methods to= 
overcome the languor of the mufcles, by ex- 
citing and ftimulating the mufcular energy. 

In relaxed, weakly individuals, whofe or- 
ganization is deficient in the proper degree 
of tenfion or elaflicity, this method muft be 
allowed to poffefs great advantages ; but I 
do not conceive it neceffary to prove here, 
that it cannot be confidently applied to all 
difeaies. It is not to be fuppofed, that the 
weary traveller can be either flrengthcned or 
refreshed by additional cxercife.. 

The modern methods of bracing the hu*- 
man body, fuch as frequent bathing in cold 
water, expofing the body to all the vicihl- 
tudes of climate and weather, the various 
modes of fupporting bodily fatigue; as trav- 
elling on horfeback and on foot, &c. which 
are fo indifcriminately recommended to our 
afpiring youth, cannot in every in fiance for- 
tify and render the human frame indeftrue- 
tible : — on the contrary, all fuch violent efforts' 
have a tendency to bring oa the fymptoms 
of age, at a much earlier period than it o if* lit 
to appear > as the joints and muitles are there- 
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by rendered liable to contract an uncommon 
degree of ftiffnefs and rigidity. — To load ten- 
der youth with burthens difj c to 
their age, and to impofe upon them he talk 
of men, can never be the mod proper m 
of hardening and preparing them for a long 
and active life. 

A diftinction, however, mould be made 
here, between bracing t\ic fibres, of which all 
folid parts of the body confift, and bracing 
the fenfe of touch or feeling. The animal fi- 
bres may be folid, but mould not be fo rigid 
as to become infenfible ; a certain degree of 
irritability is neceilary to the proper exercife 
of their contracting and relaxing power. If, 
further, there fhould exift in the body a dif- 
pofition towards rigidity and infenfibility, 
any artificial modes of bracing it will be of 
dangerous tendency. If, on the contra 
the fibres mould be too irritable, the Grc 
method may, in that cafe, be reforted to with 
fafety and advantage. A ftriking inRance of 
this occurs in the hiftory of Captain Cook. 
On his arrival in the Friendly Hlands, he v 
feized with an acute rhcumatifm, atten 
with excruciating pains. I Ie was foon reli 
ed from this torturing fkuation, by the c 
and inftinftive procefs of gentle i: 
which the lflanders generally followed 
fach occafions. Thus a few untutored i 
f'ons completely effected what could not Ii 
b-en fooner, nor more eafily accomplifncd by 
the fyftematic art of the learned. 

From thefe confiderations we may fafely 
infer, u That the cold bath, gymnaftic exer. 
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tifes, bodily fatigue of any kind, and all ex- 
pedients to brace and invigorate the conili- 
tution, ought only to be adopted under cer- 
tain limitations, viz.. with a proper regard to 
particular cafes and circumilances : and, 2. 
That thefe fevcrc remedies cannot and ought 
not to be univerfally nor indifcriminately 
recommended, as methods of prolonging life. 

Let us not, however, difparage the merits 
of that ingenious race of men, whom we only 
know from their inimitable works. For, al- 
though the method of the Greeks cannot be 
iafely introduced among us, without many 
and great exceptions, we mud do them the 
juftice to allow, that in their operations of 
hardening the human body, they proceeded 
in a more cautious, gradual, and judicious 
manner, than the moderns- fecm willing to 
fubmit to. Sudden changes of any kind pro- 
duce a fort of revolution in the body, and 
this is neceffarily attended with a watle of 
ftrength, proportionate to the violence of 
the mock. 

Plutarch pofTefTed clear and rational ideas 
on the fubject of preferving and prolonging 
human life j. the truth of which he confirm- 
ed by his own experience, during a feries of 
many happy years. He advlfes to keep the 
head cool and the feet warm, not immediate- 
ly to take medicines on every flight indifpo- 
fition, but Father to let Nature relieve herfelf 
by failing a day, and, in attending to the 
mind, never to forget the body.. Much 
learning is compreiled in thefe golden pre- 
cepts, which will be valuable as long as hu- 
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man nature' remains the fame. The atten- 
tion bellowed upon the mind, however lau. 
dable, mould not authorife us to neglect the 
care or the body ; the intimate connexion 
fubfifting between both requires a due p 
portion of care and attention to be paid 
eaeh. In the fame degree, as a difeafed body 
fympathetically torments the mind, fo docs 
an infirm mind agitate and harafs the body; 
and fuch tortures and reciprocal affections are 
unavoidably attended with the consumption 
of animal life.— What Plutarch enjoins, with 
rcfpecl to keeping the head cool and the feet 
warm, is agreeable to reafon and experience; 
we mould not, however, imagine, that the 
grand fecret of prolonging life confifts in the 
iole obfervance of thefe maxims. The head 
and feet are not the only points, in which life 
is concentrated; they may indeed have a 
beneficial or pernicious influence on the whole 
body, and in this refpecr. they demand a ihare 
of our attention ; but no other part ought 
on that account to efcape our notice. 

I now enter upon a very unpleafant tafk, 
namely, that of reviewing a period of dark- 
nefs, during the barbarity of the middle ages, 
when the progrefs of true knowledge was 
°™ e d b Y the moft abfurd fancies and 
enildiih conceits ; when conjectures, caprices 
and dreams fupplied the place of the moft 
ulc-rul fciences, of the moft important truths. 
Uiemiftry, fo elTentially requifite to explain 
the phenomena of known and unknown fob- 
itances, fell into the hands of jugglers and fa- 
Baacsj— -their fyftems, replete with philo- 
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fophic nonfenfe, and compofed of the mofl 
crude, heterogeneous materials, ferved rather 
to nourifh fuperftitioh than to eliablifh facts 
and illuftrate ufeful truths. Univerfal rem- 
edies, in various forms, met with ftrenuous 
advocates and deluded confumers. The path 
of accurate obfervation and experiment was 
for taken ; far from penetrating into the myf- 
teriouo receiTes of Nature, they bewildered 
themfelves in the labyrinth of fanciful fpecu- 
lation j they overftepped the bounds of good 
fenf'e, modefty, and truth, and the blind led 
the blind. 

The prolongation of life, too, was no longer 
fought for in a manner agreeable to the dic- 
tates of Nature ; even this intei citing branch 
of human purfuits was rendered fubfervient 
to Chemiilry, or rather to the confufed fyf- 
tem of Alchemy. Original matter was looked 
upon to be the elementary caufe of all beings ; 
by this they expected literally to work mira- 
cles, to tranfmute the bale into noble metals, 
to metamorphoie man in his animal Hate by 
chemical procels, to render him more dura- 
ble, and to fecurc him againil early decline 
and duTolution. Millions of vcffels, retorts, 
and phials were either cxpofed to the action 
of the mod violent artificial heat, or to the 
natural warmth of the fun ; or elfe they were 
buried in fome dunghill, or other fetid mafs, 
for the purpofe of apprehending this original 
matter, or obtaining it from putrefcible fub- 
ftances. 

As the fubftance called Gold always bore 
the highcfl value among meuls, theie mon« 
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grel philofophcrs concluded, from a ridicu- 
lous analogy, that it» value, with refpect to 
the prefervation of health, and the cure of 
difeaies, muft Hkewife furpafs that of all oth- 
er remedies. The nugatory art of diflblv- 
ing it, fo as to render it potable, and to pre- 
vent it from being again converted into met- 
al, employed a multitude of bufy idiots, not 
only in concealed corners, but in the fplendid 
laboratories of the palaces of the great. Sov- 
ereigns, magistrates, counicllors, and impof- 
tors, were ftruck with the common frenzy, 
^entered into fricndflvi.p and alliance, formed 
private fraternities, and fometimes proceeded 
to fuch a pitch of extravagance, as to involve 
themfelvcs and their poflerity in ruinous 
debts. The real object of many was, doubt- 
lefs, to gratify their avarice and defire of ag- 
grandiiemenr,although this finiflcr motive was 
concealed under the fpecious pretext of fearch- 
kig for a remedy, that ihould ferve as a tinc- 
ture of life, both for the healthy and difeaicd ; 
yet fome among thefe whimiical mortals were 
actuated by more honourable motives, zealous 
only for the intereits of truth, and the well- 
being of their fellow-creatures. The com- 
mon people in fome countries, particularly 
Italy, Germany, and France, often denied 
themfelvcs the necellaries of life, to fave as 
much as would purchafe a few drops of the 
tincture of gold, which was offered for file 
by fome fuperftitious or fraudulent chemift : 
and fo thoroughly pcrfuaded were they of 
the efficacy of this remedy, that it afforded 
them in every inftance the mod confident and 
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hope of recovery. Thefe beneficial ef- 
fects were pofitively promifed, but were look- 
ed for in vain. All-fubduing Death would 
not fubmit to be bribed with gold, and Dii- 
cafe refufed to hold any intercourfe with that 
powerful deity, who prefides over the trade 
and commerce of nations. 

A>, however, thefe diverfified and almoft 
pumberlefs experiments were frequently pro- 
ductive of ufeful inventions in the arts and 
manufactures ; and as many chemical reme- 
dies of real value were thereby accidentally 
discovered, the great and general attention 
to thofe bold projectors, was conftantly kept 
alive and excited. Indeed, we are indebted 
to their curious operations, or rather perhaps 
to chance, for feveral valuable medicines, the 
excellence of which cannot be difputed, but 
which, neverthelefs, require more precaution 
in their ufc and application, and more perfpi- 
cacity and diligence in inveftigating their na- 
ture and properties, than the original prepar- 

s of fuch articles were able or willing to af- 
ford. 

All their endeavours to prolong life, by 
artificial means, could not be attended with 
beneficial effects ; and the application of the 
.remedies thus contrived, mult necefntrily, in 
many cafes, prove detrimental to the health 
of the patient. In proof of this affertion, k 
will be fuflicicnt to give a flight fketch of the 
different views and opinions of the Goldma- 
•kers, Rofencrucians, manufacturers of Afha- 
lian Salts, of the Drops of Life, and Tinctures 
of Gold, hunters after the ftulofopher's Stone. 
I 
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&c. &c. Some of thefe cnthufiafts fancied 
life to refemble a flame, from which the body- 
derived warmth, fpirit, and animation. This 
flame they endeavoured to cherifh and to in- 
creafe by their remedies, fupplying the body 
with materials to feed the fame, as we pour 
oil into a burning lamp. 

Others imagined they had difcovered fome- 
thing invifible and incorporeal in the air, that 
important medium in Supporting the life of 
man. They pretended to catch, to refine, 
and fo to reduce and materialize this undeiin- 
able fomething, that it might be fwallowed in 
the form of powders or drops ; that by its 
penetrating powers it might infinuate iti'elf 
into the whole animal frame, invigorating 
and qualifying it for a longer and healthier 
duration than ufual. 

Others again were foolifh enough to chcr- 
ifli a notion, that they could divert themfelves 
of the properties of matter during this life ; 
that in this manner they might be defended 
again 11 the gradual approaches of diilolution, 
to which every animal body is fubject ; and 
that thus fortified, without quitting their ter- 
rcftrial tabernacle, they could atl'ociate at 
pleafure with the inhabitants of the fpiritual 
world. 

The Sacred Volume itfclf was interpreted 
and commented upon by the Operators and 
Alchemifts, with a view to render it fubler- 
vierit to their imercfixd defigns. Indifputable 
hiftorical facts, recorded in this invaluable 
book, were treated by them as hieroglyphical 
fymbols, which contained chemical proccfils: 
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and the fundamental truths of the Chriftian 
religion were applied, in a wanton and blaf- 
phemdus manner, to the purpofes of making 
Gold, and diitilling the Elixir of Life. 

The productions of Alchemy, far from an- 
fwcring the purpofe of prolonging life, have 
rather a contrary tendency. All the remedies 
which it affords, are of a heating and ftimu- 
lating nature. The perfon who takes them 
will feel himfelf more cheerful for fome time, 
and on that account he may fancy himfelf 
more vigorous and juvenile ; as they certain- 
ly give an additional impulfe to the fenfations 
of life, like wine, fpirits, and all other ftim- 
ulants. But this increafe of the fenfation of 
life mould by no means be confounded with 
an increafe of the power cf life. It may be 
even {afely affirmed, that by the increafe of 
vital fenfations, the career of life itfelf is ac- 
celerated, and the confumption of it fooner 
exhaufted ; confequently the duration' of the 
body is neceflariiy fhortened. 

I mould not omit to mention, that thefe 
remedies ftrongly increafe the fenfitive power 
of man, they predifpofe him to fenfual pur- 
fuits, ftimulatc him to commit excelTes of 
every kind, incite him to take continual or 
excellive exercife, as dancing, and the like, 
and thus by inevitable confequence hallen the 
wafte and diflblution of the body. That, for 
inftance, which, according to the natural 
courfc, ought to be expended or confumed in 
three days, is difiipated perhaps in as many 
jovial hours. This premature lofs is attend- 
ed with relaxation, irkfomenefs, and even 
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avcrfion to life, till a new dofe of ftimulants 
reproduces the former falfe vivacity. It fares 
with the patient here, as it does with the 
hard drinker, who trembles in the morning, 
that follows his nightly debauch, feels his 
whole frame relaxed, inactive and torpid, and. 
is in a manner obliged to take a frefh dram 
of his favourite liquor, before he can enter on 
any ferious bufinefs, with pleafure or effect. 
Thefe famous eflences, balms, tinctures of 
life, &c. are farther dangerous, as they con- 
tract the fmall vc/Tels, fo neceffary to the 
preiervation of life, as well as to the repara- 
tion of the loffes fuftained, and thus render 
them unfit to perform their offices. Hence 
arife rigidity or ftiffnefs, and exficcation ; the 
body fhrivels, and the fymptoms of old age 
appear at an earlier period than they would 
other wife have done. Man is feldom un- 
provided with the fupplies of vitality ; — every 
draught of air we inhale, and every particle 
of food we fwallow, is a frefh acceffion to the 
flock of life. But as foon as the fufceptibility 
or power of receiving thofe fupplies becomes 
languid, we then may be conlidered as unfit 
to perform the functions of life ; and all the 
medicaments of nature and art will be found 
infumcient to relieve us. He who fearches 
for the fupplies of life in alchemical produc- 
tions, elixirs, balfamic effences, &c. will foon- 
er or later, but always prematurely, experi- 
ence the want of fufceptibility. Lven that 
impudent boafler and celebrated infurer of 
lives, Theophrastus Paracelsus, although 
he pretended to have in his poilcfllon the 
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Gone of immortality, died — in his fiftieth 
year ! His vegetable fulphur was a heating 
and Simulating remedy, partly fimilar to the 
Anodyne Liquor of Hoffmann. 

The world of fpirits alfo was invaded, and 
fummoned, as it were, to contribute to the 
prolongation of human life. Spirits were 
iuppofed to have the rule of air, # fire, earth, 
and water ; they were divided into particu- 
lar claiTes, and particular fcrvices afcribed to 
each. The malevolent fpirits were oppofed 
and counteracted by various means of pre- 
vention : the good and tutelary were obligr 
ed to fubmit to a fort of gentle, involuntary 
fervitude.. From invifible beings were ex- 
petted and demanded vifible means of afiift- 
ance — riches — health— friends — and long life. 
Thus the poor fpirits were profanely mal- 
treated, nay they were fometimes punifhed, 
and even miferably flogged in effigy, when 
they betrayed fymptoms of difaffeclion, or 
want of implicit loyalty. 

As men had thus, in their weaknefs and 
folly, forfaken the bounds of this terreftrial 
fphere, it will ealily be believed, that with 
the help of an exuberant imagination, they 
would make a transition to the higher re- 
gions — to the celeftial bodies and the itars, to 
which indeed they afcribed no lefs a power 
than that of deciding the deftinics of men,, 
and which, conl'equently, mult have had a. 
confiderable fhare in ftiortening or. prolonging 
the duration of human life. Every nation 
or kingdom was fubjected to the dominion 
of its particular planet, the time of whofe, 
1 2 
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government was determined ; and a number 
of afcendant powers were ficYitioufly con- 
trived, with a view to reduce under its in- 
fluence every thing which was produced and 
born during its administration. 

The profefTors of aftrology appeared as the 
confidants of thefe invifible rulers, and the 
interpreters of their will ; they very well un- 
derftood the art of giving a refpeftable ap- 
pearance to this ufurped dignity. Provided 
they could but afcertain the hour and minute 
of a perfon's birth, they confidently took up- 
on themfelves to predict his mental capacities, 
future viciflitudes of life, ekifeafes, together 
with the circmnftances, the day, and the hour 
of his death. Not only the common people, 
or the lefs informed claries of fociety, but 
the moft refpectable men for learning and 
abilities, nay even thofe of the higheft rank 
and fiat ion, did homage to thofe "gods of 
their idolatry," and lived in continual dread 
of their occult powers. With anxious coun- 
tenances and attentive ears, they lidencd to 
the effufions of thofe felf-appointed. oracles, 
which prognosticated the bright or gloomy 
days of futurity. Even phyficians were fe- 
licitous to qualify themfelves for an appoint- 
ment no lefs lucrative than resectable : — 
they forgot, over the dazzling hoards of Mam- 
mon, that they were peculiarly and profejfedty 
the pupils of Nature. The curious ftudent in 
the Univerfities found every where public 
Lecturers, who undertook to instruct him in 
the profound arts of divination, chiromancy, 
and the famous cabala* 
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Not to mention other inftances, I mall cite 
that of the notedTburneifen,in the laft century, 
who was inverted at Berlin with the refpective 
offices of Printer to the Court, Bookfeller, Al- 
manack-maker, Aftrologer, Chemift, and Firft 
Phyfician. Mefiengers daily arrived from the 
molt refpectable houfes in Germany, Poland, 
Hungary, Denmark, and even from England, 
for the. purpofe of confulting him refpecling 
the future fortunes of new-born infants, ac- 
quainting him with the hour of their nativity,, 
and foliating his advice and directions as to 
their management. Many volumes of this 
fingular correfpondence arc flill preferved in 
the Royal Library at Berlin. The bufmefs 
of this fortunate adept increafed fo rapidly,. 
that he found it ncceffary to employ a num- 
ber of fubahern afliitants, who, together with 
their matter, realized confidcrable fortunes, 
He died in high reputation and favour with, 
his fuperftitious cotemporaries ; and Thur- 
neiien's Aftrological Almanack is yet publifh- 
ed in fbme of the lefs enlightened provinces of 
Germany. But it may be afked, how it hap- 
pens, that an art which determines the fate 
of mortals, and afcertains the iinpahable lim- 
. human life, can at the fame Lime ferve 
as the means of prolonging it ? This I fliall 
now proceed to account for. The teachers 
of divination maintained, that not only men,, 
hut all natural bodies, plants, animals, nay 
whole countries, including every individual 
and family, were under the government 
nc particular planet. As foon as the 
;s of the occult science had difcov- 
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ercd, by their tables, under what conftcllation 
the misfortune or diftempcr of any perfoa 
originated, nothing further was required, 
than that he mould remove to a dwelling 
ruled by an oppofite planet, and confine him- 
felf exclufively to fuch articles of food and 
drink, as were under the- influence of a dif- 
ferent ftar. In this artificial manner, they 
contrived to form a fyftcm, or peculiar claf- 
fification of plants, namely, lunar, folaYj mer- 
curial, and the like — and hence arofe a con- 
fufed mafs of dietetic rules, which, when con- 
fidered with reference to the purpofes of 
health, clcanlincfs, exercife, &c. form a re* 
markable contrail to thofe of the Greeks. 

Neither was this preventive and repelling 
method confined merely to perfons fuffering 
under fome bodily diforder. In the cafe of 
individuals who enjoyed a good (late of 
health, if an unlucky conftcllation happened 
to forebode a fevere difeafe, or any other 
misfortune, they were directed to choofe a 
place of refidence influenced. by a more friend- 
ly ftar ; or to make ufe of fuch aliment only 
as, being under the aufpices of a propitious 
ftar, might counteract the malignant influ- 
ence of its adverfary. 

It was alfo pretty generally believed and 
maintained, that a. fort of intimate relation or. 
fympathy fubfifted between metals and plants ; 
hence the names of the latter were given to 
the former, in order to denote this iuppofed 
connexion and affinity.. The correfponding 
metals were melted into a common mafs, un- 
der a certain planet, and were formed into 
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/mall medals or coins, in hopes, and with the 
firm pcrfuafion, that he who carried fuch a 
piece about his perfon, might confidently ex- 
pect the whole favour and protection of the 
planet thus r ted. 

The transition from one degree of folly to 
another is eafy ; and this may help us to ac- 
count for the ihocking delations practifed in 
the manufacturing and wearing of metallic 
amulets of a peculiar mould, to which were 
attributed, by a fort of magic influence, the 
power and protection of the planet, to whom 
they related : thefe charms were thought to- 
poflefs virtue fufllcient to overrule the bad 
effects prefaged by an unlucky hour of birth, 
to promote to places of honour and profit, 
and to be of potent efficacy- in matters of 
commerce and matrimony. The German 
foldiers, in the dark and fuperftitious ages, 
believed, that if the figure of Mars, call and en- 
graved in the fign of the Scorpion, were worn 
about the neck as an amulet, it would render 
a invulnerable, and infure fuccefs to their 
ary er.tcrprizes : hence amulets were 
found upon every foldier, either killed in bat- 
or taken prifoner. 

But let us quit a fubjeet which excites di£ 
guit, as it exhibits fuch glaring deviations 
, rwifbn and truth. It is much more 
font to dwell upon examples, which af- 
. fatisfactory proof, that the human mind 
:v been entirely and uriivcrfally debafed, 
and that there have always exiftcd fome in- 
dividuals, t bouGfh few in number, who would 
not lubmit their necks to the yoke of popu- 
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lar prejudice, and whofe fuperior talents and 
virtues refcued them from the impofitions of 
general folly or depravity. A memorable in- 
ftance of this rare merit is to be found in the 
noble Venetian Llavis Cornaro, whofe Iiif. 
tory illuftrates this agreeable and initructive 
truth, that nature, left to herfelf, or, in other 
words, a properly chofen mode of life and di- 
et, regularly perfifted in, will achieve 
tilings ; anil that a frame, difordcred and 
even reduced to a ftate bordering on the 
grave, may yet be rc-eftablifhed, and pn 
its health and vigour for a great number of 
years. 

Cornaro had been a profefTed epicure ?.nd 
libertine, till he entered into the fortieth 
year of his age. His conflitution was fo far 
reduced by the colic, rheumatic pains, fevers, 
&c. that his phyficians at length gave him 
up, alluring him he could not furvive much 
longer than two months ; that no medicines 
whatever could avert this cataftrophe, and 
that the only poflible means of preferving his 
life would be a regular adherence to a frugal 
diet. ^ He punctually followed this advice, 
perceived fymptoms of convalefcence within 
a few days alter entering on his plan of ref- 
ormation, and, after the bpfe of twelve 
months, was not only completely rcftored, 
but found himfelf in a better flate of health 
than he had ever been during any period of 
his life. He ^refolved therefore to confine 
himfelf to a full more parfimonious regimen, 
a.nd to take nothing more than what he judg- 
ed to be abfolutely requifitc for his iupport. 
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Thus, duringy/.v/y years, he confined himfelf 
to exactly twelve ounces of food a day, (bread 
and other nourifhment included) with thir- 
teen ounces of beverage. It fhould be alfo 
obferved, that during this long period he 
carefully avoided violent heat, cold, paffions, 
and extremes of every kind ; and by rigidly 
and uniformly adhering to this moderate 
diet, not only his body, but his mind aifo, 
acquired fo determined a tone, that no com- 
mon incidents could affect them. At a very 
advanced age he loft a law-fuit, which involv- 
ed pecuniary concerns of great importance, 
and on account of which two of his brothers 
died of broken hearts ; but he Hill retained 
his priftine health and tranquillity. His car- 
riage happening on forne occaiion to be over- 
fet, he was dragged by the horfes, in confe- 
rence of which his arms and legs were dif- 
located. lie caufed them, however, to be 
reduced again, and, without taking any med- 
icines, we find him in a fhort time reftored. 
A {Inking inftancc of the dangerous ef- 
fects likely to attend the llighteil deviation 
i longcuftom and habit, is the following-; 
When Cornaro had reached his eightieth 
, his friends prevailed upon him to add 
a fmall portion to his daiiy quantum of 
fond ; alleging that his advanced age necef- 
farily called for additional fupport. Although 
he was not convinced by this argument, be- 
■ >f opinion, that, with the general decreafc 
rength, our powers of digellion are like- 
impaired, and that we ought to dimin- 
ilu rather than to increafe our food, in pro- 
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portion to the decay of nature ; yet he yield- 
ed to the folicitations of his friends, and in- 
ereafed his food from twelve to fourteen, 
and his drink from thirteen to fixteen our, 
" Scarcely, " to quote tl\e words of our die- 
tetic veteran, " had I proceeded in this alter- 
cd mode of living for ten days, befo: 
found my fpirits viflbly affected ; a fretful, 

villi temper fucceeded to my former chi 
Julnefs and gaiety, fo that I became a burden 
to myfelf and others. This change of tem- 
per was followed by other fymptoms it ill 
more alarming. On the twelfth day, I was 
attacked with a pain in my fide, which c 
tinned for twenty-four hours together, and 
foon after found i ppreffed by a fever 

that raged with un; fury for thirty-i 

days, lb that my life was at times dt 
of. }ly the b. 'God, however, on re- 

turnini regimen, I rei 

from t enjoy, in my ei 

ty-third year, perfi 

renity of mind. 1 can mount my horfe with- 
out ce ; I can climb fteep precipi 

and but lately I wrote a comedy, abound! 
with traits of innocent mirth and railk 
When I return home, after b< ,1 in 

my private affairs, or from ing the 

councils of ftaie, I feel inexpremble fatisfao 
tion in ti e company of my grandchild 
eleven in number, whole education, amufe- 
ment, and Tongs, are the comfort of my age. 
I frequently join them in finging, as my voice 
is now {Ironger and clearer than I ever knew 
it to be in my youth, and as my happinefs is 
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not difturbed by the complaints, the morofe- 
nefs, and difcontented humours, fo frequent- 
ly the lot of intemperate old age." 

In this happy frame of body and mind, 
Cornaro attained to his hundredth year ; his 
virtuous and memorable example, however, 
has hitherto had but few followers. He 
found by actual obfcrvat'wn and experience^ that 
a ftricl and uniform regimen, or a regular, 
daily allowance of food and drink, afcer rained 
by weight, was the belt method he could pur- 
fue, for the purpofe of prolonging his life. 
He did not wifh however to be underflood, 
nor does it follow in general, that this or any 
other prccife portion of nutriment is to be 
held out as a proper ftandard, by which all 

fans are to regulate their diet. His advice, 
that we mould take no more food than wha . 
is abfolutely ncceflary to our fubfiftcnce, may 
be thus explained ; namely, that the reftora- 
tion of ftrength, derived from fupplies of nu- 
triment, ought to bear an exact, proportion to 
the lofles fuftained by the body. He, for in- 
ftance, who fpends little of his time in bed, 
and much in the open air, takes frequent ex- 
crcifc, is conflantly employed in fome labo- 
rious occupation, makes long journies on foot 
or horfeback, or the like, will feel himfelf re- 
freflied and ftrengthened after partaking of 
a plentiful meal, and cheering beverage ; and 
fuch a repaft is even indifpenfable to him, to 
recruit the fources of his mufcular ftrength 
and activity. If, on the other hand, a perfon 
who lounges away half of his time in bed,, or 
upon the fofa, were to confume a quantity of 
K 
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food equal to the former, he would no doubt 
feel himfelf heavy and uncomfortable. Yet 
here too, the confequent lols of ftrength may 
vary in degree, in different fedentary perfoas; 
and this circumftance will afford me an op- 
portunity, in the fequel, to apply to individ- 
ual cafes the doctrine fuggefted by the expe- 
rience of Cornaro. 

There was another period, during which 
blood-letting came into general ufe, and obtain- 
ed great credit, as one of the molt effectual 
means of prolonging life : the fuperfiuity and 
vitiated flate of the blood, or what phyiicians 
term a plethoric habit, being looked upon, at 
the fame time, as a principal means of fhort- 
cning life. Through the veins thus regular- 
ly opened, at certain feafons, the fuperfiuous 
or vitiated blood was fuppofed to be emitted, 
while that of a more falubrious quality was 
left behind. Confidered as a medical reme- 
dy, phlebotomy mult certainly be allowed to 
poffefs its ufes, and it is fometimes a nccell 
expedient, to produce an immediate diminu- 
tion in the fulnefs of the blood, particularly 
when the time is too fhort, and the danger 
too preiling, to admit of any other method 
for effecting that purpofe. As there can be 
no doubt, that blood-letting is an invaluable 
remedy in many difordevs, it is the more pe- 
culiarly incumbent on the practical phyfician, 
to difcinguifh with care thole cafes, in wh 
imminent danger may be averted, and health 
reftored by the ufe of it. 1 am of opinion, 
that there are two cafes, and only two, in 
which venefeciion is likely to be attended 
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^rith real advantage ; ift, When it is requir- 
ed to prevent the fluids gaining accefs to the 
parts more effentiai to life ; and, 2dly, Where 
means mud be fpeedily ufed, to counteract a 
threatened inflammation in the interlines. 
But, even in thefe two cafes, the intelligent 
phyfician is at no lofs for other remedies, 
which may be frequently ad miniitercd with a 
greater probability of fuccefs. In the treat- 
ment of every dilbrder, it is necefTary to 
fmgle out that remedy, which is found moft 
fuitable to the ftage of the complaint. And 
here we have no occafion to ftart the queftion, 
Whether the method and the means, by which 
the difeafe is checked and health reftored, are, 
in the end, beft calculated to prolong the life 
of the patient ? Phyficians profetfionally look 
upon every difeafe as an evil, which cannot 
be too fpeedily removed ; and it would be to 
hazard the recovery of their patients, in ma- 
ny cafes, were they to wafte time in reflecting 
upon the confequences of the remedy with 

ft to its influence on the duration of 
life. Hence the art of prolonging life, ftriftly 
fpeaking, is not a diftinct branch df medicine, 
but rather forms a feparate art, and as fuch 
is the common property of all : it mould 
therefore conftitute a part of the education 
and fludies of every rational individual, what- 
ever be his other engagements and occupa- 
tions. The abfurd notion, that blood-letting 
is ufeful and necefTary to the prolongation of 
human lifej is ftill pretty generally received 

ig the common people of all countries. 
Neither the good nor the bad days, fuperfti- 
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tioufly marked in the almanacks for amufing 
the vulgar, can palliate or juftify the mil", 
chiefs, with which this dangerous error is 
pregnant. Bleeding can be of fervice only, 
when it is performed at a proper time ; and 
to exprefs my opinion of it, in a few words, 
it is always noxious to the healthy. 

The blood contains and affords to the 
bones, ligaments, tendons, membranes, lr.uf- 
cles, nerves, veffels, in fliort, to the whole or- 
ganized body, all the parts, which form the 
bones, ligaments, tendons, &c. Each of thefe 
parts is evolved from the blood, and adapted 
to its proper place, in ia artificial a manner, 
that the human mind is totally at a lofs to 
comprehend, how this operation is perform- 
ed j neither have the refearches of the mod 
acute and attentive obfervers been able to ac- 
count for it. And as the blood ferves to re- 
plenifh the diminution, and to make up the 
loffes, which thofe parts occafionally fuftain, 
it may be confidered as the original fource of 
our whole organization. By its ftimulaling 
powers it alfo caufes the heart and the arte- 
r'es to contract ; and by that means prefcrves 
circulating motion, by which it is pro- 
pelled through all the parts of the body, for 
the purpofes defigned by nature. 

Now, it requires little reflection to perceive, 
that he who waftes this vital fluid, thereby 
oburucts, and, as it were, cuts off the fources 
of his fupport and regeneration. And though 
it be true, that the blood evacuated by pe- 
riodical bleedings is foon re-produced by the 
activity of the vital powers, yet this reitora- 
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tion is not effected without confiderable ef- 
forts, and at the expenfe of the whole ma- 
chine. As this exertion, therefore, is a great 
prcffure upon the vital powers, it muft of 
courfe be attended with a proportionate de- 
gree of their confumption. It is too well 
known, that the corrupted part of the blood 
cannot be feparated from the mafs, fo that 
the found and uncorrupted particles alone 
may remain behind. If the quality of the 
blood ever become vitiated and difeafed ; if 
it be too thick and vifcous, or too acrid, and 
diifolved, the whole mafs participates in the 
infectious taint ; neither is it in the power of 
art, to contrive any method, by which the 
corrupted part may be kept afunder, from 
that which is in a found ftate. It would be 
equally unreafonable to expect, that a fpoiled 
calk of wine could be cured of its tartncfs, 
by drawing or tapping the acid and corrupt- 
ed portion from the top, and leaving the 
fweet and wholefome part behind. Laftly, 
experience has Ihewn in numberlcfs inftances, 
collected from different obfervations, that per- 
fons accuftomed to frequent blood-letting are 
not only rendered more delicate in their con- 
stitutions, and thereby more fubject to dif- 
eafes, but alio that they die, for the moll 
part, at an earlier age than others ; and al- 
though cafes have occurred of fome perfons, 
who, having been bled twice or four times a 
year, have neverthelefs arrived at a confider- 
able age, they can only prove, that venefec- 
tion was to them a proper medical remedy, 
perhaps adapted to their peculiar habit of 
K 2 
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body ; or that the activity of their vital pow. 
ers, their mode of life, and other favourable 
circumilances, internal and external, may 
have been fufEcient to counterbalance the 
dangerous confequences, refulting from the 
frequent lofs of this effential fluid. 



On the Doclrine of Tramfufion. 

At a time, when the fhortnefs of life was 
imputed to a diftempered ftate of the blood - t 
when all difeafes were afcribed to this caufe, 
without attending to the whole of what re- 
lates to the moral and phylical nature of man, 
a conclufion was eafily formed, that a radical 
removal of the corrupted blood, and a com- 
plete renovation of the entire mafs, by fub- 
flitution, was both practicable and effectual* 
The fpeculative mind of man was not at a 
lofs to devife expedients, or rather attempts, 
for effecting this defirable purpofe ; and this 
undoubtedly was one of the boldeft, moil ex- 
traordinary, and moil ingenious attempts 
ever made to lengthen the period of human 
life. I allude here to the famous fcheme of 
transfujion, or of introducing the blood of one an- 
imal body into that of another ; a curious difcov- 
ery, attributed to Andreas Libavius, Pro- 
feffor of Medicine and Chemiftry in the Uni- 
verfity of Halle, who, in the year 1615, pub- 
licly recommended experimental effays to as- 
certain the fact. Libavius was an honeft 
and fpirited oppofer of the Theofophic Syf- 
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tern, founded by the bombaftic Paracelfu?, 
and'fupported by a numerous tribe of cred- 
ulous and frantic followers.. Although Ii- 
bavius was not totally exempt from the falh- 
iouable follies of that age, fince he believed 
in the tranfmutation of metals, and fuggefted 
to his pupils the wonderful powers of potable 
<*old ; yet he diftinguimed rational Alchemy 
from the fanatical fyflems then in vogue, and 
zealoufly defended the former againft the 
difciples of Galen, as well as thofe of Para- 
celfus. He made a number of important dis- 
coveries in Chemiftry, and was unquestiona- 
bly the firfb profeiTor in Germany, who read 
Chemical Lectures, upon pure principles of 
affinity, unconnected with the extravagant 
notions of the Theofophifts.* 

1 his remarkable fe<fr. was founded upon the doctrines of Par- 
rjuring the latter part of the fixtcenth and the beginning of' 
the feventeenth centuries ; and as the fociety known by the name 
vucians, or Rofencrucians., has not been without its followers 
and propagators, in different fnapes, ev*aa to the prefent time, I fhall 
here prefent the reader with a concife account of the origin and ten- 
Wat fanatical feet. 
Wc find this order firft publicly announced to the world, in a book 
publiflied in the German language, at Rcgenfburg, in the year 1614, 
with the following title : " 'The Univerfal and General Reformation of 
tbr World, together -with an Account of .<V fatuous Fraternity 

In the work is an intimation, that the members of 

the fociety had been fecretly at work, for a century preceding, and 

that they had come to the knowledge of many great and important 

fecrets, which, if communicated to the world, would promote the 

kappinefs of man. An adventurer of the name of Christian 

Rosenkrkuz is fiid to have founded this order, in the fourteenth 

century, after being- previously initiated into the fubiime wifdom of 

travels in Egypt and Fez. According to what 

learn from this work, the intention of the founder, and the 

.' ty, appear to have been to accumulate wealth 

. known only to the members ; ai^l 

by a proper diftribution of thel'e trcafures among princes and poten- 

promote trie grand fcheme of the fociety, by producing " a 

all things" In their " Confeffion of Faith" are 
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The firfl experiments relative to the tranf. 
fufion of the blood, appear to have been made, 
and that with great propriety, on the lower 
animals. The blood of the young, healthy, 
and vigorous, was transfufed into the old and 
infirm, by means of a delicate tube, placed in 
a vein opened for that purpofe. The effect of 
this operation was furprifmg and important : 
the aged and decrepit animals were foon ob- 
ferved to become more lively, and to move 

many bold and Angular dogmas ; among others, that the end of the 
world is at hand ; that a general reformation of men and manner* 
will fpcedily take place ; that the wicked fhall be expelled or fub- 
dued, the Jews converted, and the doctrine of Chrift propagated over 
the whole earth. The. Rofencrucians not only believed that thefc 
events muft happen ; but they alfo endeavoured to accelerate the fame 
by their exertions. To their faithful votaries and followers they 
promifed abundance of celeftial wifdom, unfpcakable riches, exemp- 
tion from difeafe, an- immortal ftatc of ever-blooming youth, and, 
above all, the Philofopber s Stone. Learning and culture of the mind 
were, by this order, confidered as fuperfluous, and defpifed. They 
found all knowledge contained in the Bible : this, however, has been 
fuppofed rather a pretext to obviate a charge, which has been brought 
againft them, of not believing in the Chriftian religion. The truth 
is, they confider themfelves as fuperior to Divine Revelation, and be- 
lieve every ufeful acquifition, every virtue, to be derived from the 
influence of the Deity on the foul of man. In this, as well as many 
other refpe&s, they appear to be followers of Paracelfus, whom they 
profefs to revere as a mefTenger of the Divinity. Like him, they pre- 
tend to cure all difeafes, through Faith and the power of imagina- 
tion 57— to heal the moft mortal diforders by a touch, or even by Am- 
ply looking at the patient. The Univerfal Remedy was likewife a 
grand fecret of the order, the difcovery of which was promifed to 
all its faithful members. 

I think it unneceffary to enumerate any more of fuch impious fan- 
cies, if the founder of this ftill lurking feci, now partly revived, had 
not afferted with aftoniihing effrontery, that human life was capable 
of prolongation, like a fire kept up by combuftible matter, and that 
he was in the poffeflion of a fecret, which could verify his affeition. 
It i6 evident, however, from the teftimony of the above mentioned 
Libavius, a man of unquestionable veracity, that this doughty cham- 
pion in Medical Chemiftry, or rather Alchemy, Paracelfus, notwith- 
ftunding his vaunting affurances, died at Salzburg in Germany, in 
the Hofpital of St. Stephen's, in 1541 ; and that his death waa prin- 
cipally brought on by the irregular and diffolute mode of life, which 
lie had for a long time purfutd. 
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with greater eafe and rapidity. By the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Lower, in England, of 
Denis, in France, and of Moritz Hoffman, 
and others, in Germany, this artificial mode 
of renovating the life and fpirits was fuccefs- 
fully followed up, and even brought to fome 
degree of perfection. The vein ufually open- 
ed in the arm of a patient was reforted to for 
the purpofe of tranbfulion ; into this a fmall 
tube was placed in a perpendicular direction ; 
the fame vein was then opened in a healthy 
individual, but more frequently in an animal, 
into which another tube was forced in a re- 
clining direction ; both the fmall tubes were 
then ilided into one another ; and in that po- 
rtion the delicate act of transfufion was fafely 
performed. When the operation was com- 
pleted, the vein was tied up in the fame man- 
ner as in blood-letting. Sometimes a quan- 
tity of blood was difcharged from the patient, 
previous to the experiment taking place. As 
few perfons however were to be found, who 
would agree to part with their blood to oth- 
ers, rccourfe was generally had to animals, 
and moft frequently to the calf, the lamb, and 
the (tag. Thefe being laid upon a table, and 
tied fo as to be unable to move, the opera- 
tion was performed in the manner before de- 
fer ibecl. 

In fome inftances, the good effects of thefe 
experiments were evident and promifing, 
while they excited the grcateft hopes of the 
future improvement and progrefs of this new 
art. But the increafing abufes, to which it 
led bold and inexpert practitioners, together 
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with the great number of cafes, wherein it 
proved unfuccefsful, induced the different 
governments of Europe to put an entire ftop 
to the practice, by the ftricleft prohibitions.. 
And, indeed, fo long as the conftitutions of 
men differ from each other materially as- they 
now do, this is, and ever will be, a hazard- 
ous, if not a defperate remedy. The blood 
' of every individual v&fui generis, or of a pecu- 
liar nature, and iuits or accords, as it were, 
with that body only, to which it belongs, and 
in which it is generated. Hence our hopes 
of prolonging human life, by artificial evac- 
uations and injections, mufl neceffarily be dif- 
appointed. 

We are not however to fuppofe, that thefe 
and fimilar purfuits, during the times of which 
we treat as well as thofe which fucceeded, 
were folely or chiefly followed by mere ad- 
venturers and fanatics. No ; the greateft wits 
and geniufes of thofe times, together with the 
mofl learned and eminent men, deemed them 
objects worthy of their fedulous attention. 
LoRDBAco2s,that fagacious explorer of the ar- 
cana of Nature, that luminary of fcience and 
talents, reprefents life as a flame, which is 
continually wafted by the furroundin? atmof- 
phere, and afferts that all the fluids of the body 
may from time to time be renovated, and re- 
quire fuch renovation. The remedies, which 
he prefers and prefcribes, are conformable to 
this hypothecs. To prevent the external con- 
sumption produced by the circumambient air, 
he recommends the bath, and, after quitting 
it, friction with oils and falves, with a view 
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to fortify the pores, and exclude the influence 
of the external air. As means to counteract; 
the internal wafte of the body, he inculcates 
the propriety of a cooling, moderate diet, and, 
above all, extols the narcotic or foporific rem- 
edies, as the true balm of life, and the befl 
adapted to attain the de/lred effect. Tran- 
quillity of mind, and a cooling diet, may no 
doubt be very neceffary in fome cafes, where 
there is too great an irritability of tempera- 
ment, and where the circulation of the blood 
is too rapid. But to a phlegmatic habit, they 
will rather be injurious than ferviceabfc. Nar- 
cotic remedies, too, are but ill qualified to 
cool and to moderate the body, fince they 
never fail to act as a certain ftimulus, are at- 
tended with heat and relaxation, and there- 
fore muft accelerate the consumption of the 
vital powers : that ileep, alfo, which is artifi- 
cial, and which they have a tendency to pro- 
cure, cannot upon the whole be falutary. It 
ij no lefs evident, that the vital power fup- 
plied by heat or caloric (which is principally 
evolved from the air,* and introduced into 
the body by means of refpiration) muft be 
much lefs confiderable during fleep, than while 
we are awake. 

For improving the fluids of the aged, and 
renovating the dry and corrupted part of 
them, Lord Bacon thinks nothing can be put 
in "competition with powerful laxatives, and 

fliall have occafion to ir.ftitute a particular inquiry into the 

it Chapter, from which it will appear, 

one fpecies of air xious to the vit il power than an- 

.. : ii a greater confumpuoa of it in one, tb<ui .ia 

U*.- other. 
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advifes the ufe of a full courfe of them, every 
two or three years at leaft. Thefe remedies 
are, in his opinion, the beft qualified to evac- 
uate vitiated humours, and afterwards to pro- 
duce, in lieu of them, milder and more heal- 
thy juices. The exhaufted, and, as it were, 
thirfty veffels may be replenished and ftrength- 
ened, according to his ideas, by a refrefliing 
and nouriftiing diet. 

However plaufible this theory may appear, 
the execution of it is impracticable, and the 
bads on which it refts, merely conjectural. If 
it were -pcflible to withdraw the corrupted 
part of the fluids from the body, by means of 
evacuants, and at the fame time to remove 
the caufes, which produce this tendency to 
corruption, then the doctrine laid down by 
Lord Bacon would deferve every praife, and 
the moft minute attention to its merits. But 
it ought to be obferved, that the activity and 
energy of the whole organized fyftem is indif- 
penfably neceflary in the procefs of Separating 
the noxious or ufelefs particles. As, there- 
fore, laxatives remove only the more watery 
fluids j as they have a bad effect on the ftom- 
ach and inteftines, by rendering them too ir- 
ritable, and confequently lefs tonic or vigor- 
ous j as the bile, a fluid fo effential to" the 
concoction of food and aflimilation of ali- 
mentary matter, is thereby ufelefsly wafted ; 
as the balance between the folid and fluid 
parts of the body is in this manner deftroy- 
ed j and as, upon the whole, the vital powers 
mult fuftain a confiderable degree of diminu- 
tion in affording Supplies, to repair what is 
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loft ; — the precarious nature of evacuants, as 
Hie means of prolonging human life, appears 
too evident to require further illuftratiori. 

It is not, therefore, in fuch remedies as 
thefe, which can only be employed with fafe- 
ty, where a judicious attention is paid to the 
cafe and circumftances of the patient, that we 
ought to confide, as the moil proper to pro- 
long the period of our exiftence : we muft 
fearch for means lefs dangerous and more ef- 
fectual. 

There is a pretty numerous clafs of men, 
who profefs to calculate the length of their 
lives, not fo much by the number of years or 
days they have lived, as by the ufe they have 
made of them, or, to fpeak more plainly, by 
the quantum of fenfual pleafure they have en- 
joyed. Perfons of this caft, though fully fen- 
iible of the unavoidable confequences, are not 
averfe to What is called fajl living. Accuf- 
tomed to reckon only upon the enjoyments 
of life, they wifh to attain thefe in a fhorter 
period of time, and in more rapid fucceffion, 
rather than flowly and by degrees ; efpecially 
as the duration of our life ever remains un- 
certain. Men of this fangaine character may 
be aptly compared to a plant forced in a hot- 
houfe, which will indeed grow up fuddenly, 
but, if controlled with a plant of flower 
growth, or any kind of fruit which gradu- 
ally ripens to maturity, will be found much 
degenerated, neither poffeffing the folidity 
and itrength of ftalk, nor the aftringent, aro- 
matic, and other properties, in that vigour 
and perfection, which we find in vegetables 
L 
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raifed in the open air. Many fimilar hot- 
houle plants are difcovcrable among men, in 
the different llages of fociety. In childhood, 
they difplay the premature acquirements of 
youth ; in youth, they fhow the fenfe, am- 
bition, and other qualifications of manh <\ ; 
and before they have well palled throng! the 
prime of virility, they are either fnatcfied 
away by untimely death, or their faculties 
become blunted and impaired. 

It is the unalterable plan of Nature, to pro- 
ceed, in every one of her operations, by de- 
grees ; all outrage and extravagance militate 
againlt, her eftablifhed laws. The true enjoy- 
ment of life does not confift in the hafty pur- 
luit of pleafure, nor in the intemperate indul- 
gence of our fenfual appetites. The epicure 
is foon laid up by dangerous furfeit, resulting 
from indulgence in a variety of highly-fla- 
voured difhes, and is obliged to fpend that 
time in reluctant confinement, which he pro- 
pofed to devote to his bottle, to his debauch- 
ery, or to fome fcene of gaiety ; he is com- 
pelled to lead as it were a vegetable life, 
i'carcely pitied by his friends, and, in the 
fulleft fenfe of the word, to cxifl rather than 
to live. 

In one refpect, we have little occafion to 
extol our own enlightened age, at the expenfe 
of thofe which are fo frequently and juftly 
termed dark : I allude to the bold and artful 
defigns of impofture, and particularly medical 
imprjiure. We daily fee illiterate and auda- 
cious empirics fport with the lives of a cred- 
ulous public, that feem obitinately refolved 
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to fhut their ears againft all the fuggeftions 
of rcafon and experience. 

The hoft of empirics and mountebanks, to 
be found in our great cities, and the tinctures, 
efiences, and balms of life, fo much in vogue 
with even the polifhcd clafles ; the celeftial 
beds, the enchanting magnetic powers, lately 
introduced into this country by Meffmcr and 
his numerous difciples ; the prevailing indif- 
ference to all dietetic precepts ; the lingular 
impofition practifed on many females, in per- 
fuading them to wear the inert ocromatk belts 
(which Hull be further noticed in the eighth 
chapter) ; the ftrangc infatuation of the opu- 
lent to pay jive guineas for a pair of metallic 
traclors* not worth a fixpence ; the tables for 

* The Monthly Reviewers, in examining Mr. Perkins's pamphlet 
en that lubject, after having informed the reader that a Dr. Willard, 
an American practitioner, the author himfelf, and four other perfons, 
had purpo/ely burnt themfelves with a red-hot piece of iron, fo that 
blifters were railed, in order to experience the anodyne effects of the 
tors, and that all thefe living witnefles obtained relief in a few 
minutes, proceed in the following words : 

" This zeal for knowledge is truly edifying, efpecially as the trac- 
tors are generoufly prefented to the public at only five guineas a 
pair ; and it is clear that one pair would iuffice to cure all the burns 
and fcaldt of a large parifh. Why are not fuch luculent experiments 
ited here ? If Mr. P. or any admirer of the difcovery, would 
fubmit to have a red-hot poker run into fome part of his body not. 
neceflary to life (into that part ivhere honour's lodged, according to 
Butler, for example,) in any public coffee-houfe within the bills of 
mortality, and would afterwards heal the wound in prefence of the 
company, in ten minutes, or in half as many hours, by means of the 
tractors, the moll ftony-hcarted infidel could not refill fuch a dem- 
onilration. Why trifle with internal inflammations, when fuch an 
outward and viable fign might be afforded ? 

" Mr Perkins has taken fome pains, in the firfl part of his pam- 
phlet, to fhew that the operation of his rods is not derived from an- 
imal magnctifm. In our opinion, this is an unnecefiary piece of 
trouble in England, where there is a conftant fucceffion of fimilar 
pretenfions. The virgula d'tvinatoria, and the baguette of the juggler, 
are the genuine prototypes of this myflery. We were indeed re- 
joiced on Dr. Perkins's account, to find that the Connecticut Society 
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blood-letting and other abiurditics itill infcrt- 
ed in popular almanacks, fufficiently evince, 
that this is tar from being the " Age of Rea- 
;" that the Temple of Superftition is yet 
thronged with numbcrleis votaries ; that hu- 
man reafon is ftill a Have to the moft tyraa, 
nical prejudices ; and that there is no readier 
way to excite general attention and admira- 
tion, than to affect the myfterious and the 
marvellous. 

The vifionany fyftem of Jacob Boh men 
has lately been revived in feme parts of Ger- 
many. The ghofts and apparitions, which 
have difappeared from the times of Thoma- 
s and Sweuenborg, have again, it feeir.s, 
left their graves, to the or rC at terror of fa- 
naticifm. New and unheard-of prophets an- 
nounce their Divine million, and, what is 
worie, find implicit believers ! The inventors 
of fecret medicines are rewarded by patent^ 
and obtain no fmall celebrity ; while foroe of 
the more confeientious, but lefs fortunate 
adepts, endeavour to amufe the public with 
popular j)Jienu of -medicine / Thefe, however, 

had only denounced him as a M fmcrijl ,■ we trembled left he fhould 
been put into the inquilltorial hands' of the eld women, as u 

" To trace the relations and dependencies of projects fimilar to 
that of Dr. Perkins, would now be a work of more labour than util- 
ity. The fund < Lftulity is an ine .- tor 
thefe who can ; ntributions on it. In • 
fpirit of quackery exorcifed in one form ; it riles a; . iuly, 
' <with twenty ghcijily tnurders on its head, to fiujb us from our , 
We, who have contemplated the progreis of real knowledge, during 
a long conrfe of years, have feen many bubbles like this glitter for a 
moment, and thei ! ■ may talk 
ifm or Perkiniftn ; but we confldcr all fuch vaiieties a^> bclouj., 
the old and extenfive clufs, Cbarlatjnifm" — Monthly Review, ' 
i799> P- 4^o wd 464. 
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are harmlefs, in companion with the daring 
experiments, of which I fhall brieHy fketch 
the hiftory. 

One of the mod dazzling and fuccefsful In- 
ventors in modern times was Messmer, who 
began his career of Medical Knight-errantry 
at Vienna. His houfe was the mirror of high 
life ; the rendezvous of the gay, the young, 
the opulent, enlivened and entertained with 
continual concerts, routs, and illuminations. 
At a great expenfe he imported into Germa- 
ny the firft Harmonica from this country ; he 
elhblifhed cabinets of natural curiofities, and 
laboured conftantly and fecretly in his chem- 
ical laboratory ; fo that he acquired the repu- 
tation of being a great Alchemift, a philofo- 
pher ftudioufly employed in the moft ufeful 
and important refearches. 

In 1766 he firft publicly announced the ob- 
ject and nature of his fecret labours : — all his 
difcoveries centered in the magnet — which, 
according to his hypothecs, was the greateft 
and lafeft remedy hitherto propofed again ft 
all difeafes incident to the human body. This 
declaration of Mefliner excited very general 
attention ; the more fo, as about the fame 
time he eftablifhed an hofpital in his own 
houfe, into which he admitted a number of 
patients gratis. Such difintereftednefs pro- 
cured, as might be expected, no fmall addition 
to his fame. He was, befides, fortunate in 
gaining over many celebrated phyficians to 
efpoufe his opinions, who lavimed the greateft 
encomiums on his new art, and were inftru- 
mental in communicating to the public a 
L2 
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number of fuccefsful experiments. This fee ins 
to have fur palled the expectations of Meiln 
ai d induced him to extend his original plaiv 
farther than it is likely he firit intended. 
We find him toon afterwards affuming a more 
dogmatical and my devious air, when, for the 
purpoie of finning exclulively, he appeared in 
the character of a Magician — his pride and 
egotifm would brook neither equal nor com- 
petitor. 

The common Loaditone, or Mineral I 
net, which is fowell known, did not appear 
to him iuilicienily important and myfterious : 
he contrived an unufual and unknown one, 
to the effect of. which he gave the name of 
* Animal Magnetifm," After this he procee 
to a ftiil bolder adumption, every where giv- 
ing it out, that the inconceivable powers of 
this fubtle lluid were centered in his own 
perfon. Now the Mono-drama began ; and 
MefTmer, at once the nero and chorus of the- 
piece, performed his part in a maiierly man- 
ner. He placed the molt nervous, hyfieric, 
and hypochondriac patients oppofite to him ; 
and by the fule act of ftnetcfaing forth his lin- 
ger, made them feel the molt violent ihocks. 
The effects of this wonderful power excited 
univerlai aftonifhment ; its activity and p 
ctrability being confirmed by unqueftionable 
teiumonies, from which it appeared, that 
blows, refembling thofe given by a blunt iron, 
could be imparted by the operator, while he 
himfelf was feparated by two doors, nay even 
by tinck walls. The very looks of this Prince 
of Juggicrs had the power to excite painful 
crainpa and twitches. 
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This wonderful tide of fuccefs eafily infti- 
gatcd liis indefatigable genius to bolder at- 
tempts, efpecially as he had no fevere criri- 
cifins to apprehend from- the iuperititious 
■. He roundly afferted things, of 
whicl offered the leaft fhadow of 

f j and for the truth of whkh he had no 
other pledge to offer, but his own high repu- 
tation. At one time he could communicate 
his m tgnetic power to paper, wool, firk, bread, 
leather, flonesj water, &c; — at another he pro- 
nounced, that certain individuals pofleflcd a 
greater degree of fufceptibility for this power 
than others. 

It mud be owned, however, to the honour 
oT his coteniporaries, that many of them 
made it their bufinefs to encounter his ex- 
travagant pretentions, and to refute his dog- 
matical attentions with the moft convincing. 
arguments. Yet he long enj; >yed the triumph, 
oi being iupported by blind followers ; and 
their too great number completely overpow- 
ered the iuifrages of reafon. 

Meffmcr perceived at length, that he mould 
ne\er be able to reach, in nib native country, 
the point which he had fixed upon, as the 
term oi his magnetic*! career. The Germans 
began to dilcredit his pompous claims ; but 
it was only after repeated failures in fome im- 
portant promifed cures, that he found him- 
lelt under the necetiky of feeking protection 
in Paris, i here he met with a rnoft flattering 
'ion, being caareffed, and in a manner 
tdored, by a nation which, has ever been ex- 
travagantly fond of every thing new, whim.- 
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fical, and myfterious. Mcffmcr well knew 
how to turn this national propenfity to his 
own advantage. lie addrefled himfelf partic- 
ularly to the weak ; to fuch as wifhed to be 
coniidered men of profound knowledge, but 
who, when they are compelled to be filent 
from real ignorance, take refuge under the 
impenetrable fhield of myftery. The fafhion- 
able levity, the irrefiftible curiofity, and the 
peculiar turn of the Parifians, ever folicitous 
to have fbmething interesting for convcrfa- 
tion, to keep their active imagination in play, 
were exactly fuited to the genius and talents 
of the inventor of Animal Magnetifm. We 
need not wonder, therefore, if he availed him- 
felf of their moral and phyfical character, to 
infure eafy entrance to his doctrines, and fuc- 
cefs to his pretended experiments : in fact, 
he found friends and admirers, wherever he 
made his appearance.* 

* His firfl advertifement was couched in the following high-found- 
ing terms : " Behold a difcovery which promifes unipeakable advan- 
tages to the human race, and immortal fame to its author ! Behold 
the dawn of an univerfal revolution ! A new race of men fhall arife, 
fhall overfpread the earth, to embellilh it with their virtue*, and ren- 
der it fertile by their induftry. Neither vice, nor ignorance, {hall 
flop their active career ; they will know cur calamities only from 
the records of hiftory. The prolonged duration of their life will en- 
able them to plan and accomplifii the moft laudable undertuk 
The tranquil, the innocent gratifications of that primeval age will be 
reflored, wherein man laboured without toil, lived without forrow, 
and expired without a groan ! Mothers will no longer be fubjedt to 
pain and danger during their pregnancy and child-birth ; their pro- 
geny will be more robuft and brave ; education's now rugged and 
difficult path will be rendered fmooth and eafy ; and hereditary com- 
plaints and difeafes will be for ever baniflied from the future auspi- 
cious race. Parents will impart to them the activity, energy, and 
graceful limbs and demeanour of the primitive world- Fathers, re- 
joicing to fee their pofterity of the fourth and fifth generations, will 
enly drop, like fruit fully ripe, at the extreme point of age \ Ani- 
mals and plants, no leis fufceptiblc than man of the magnetic power, 
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What fplendid promifes ! wh.it rich prof- 
pccts ! M -tell of philoiophers, 

tlic mull vim - r of :he pKyfician and 

faviour • itably opens his 

arms to all his Fellow m6rtals, who ftand in 
>rt and nliftance. No wonder 
caufe of Magnetfthr, under iuch a 
tie, rapidly gained ground, and' 
obtained every day large frdditimis to the 
number of its converts'. To the gay, the 
nervous, and' the diJipated of all ranks and 
>ut the mOft flattering promifes. 
rft refpechbility interested them- 
lis new philofophy ; they 
ipated; in idea, the more happy and 
gorous race to proceed, as it were by 
encnantment, from the wonderful impuliive 
powers of Animal Magnet ifm. Nay, even 
the French Government was fo far feduced 
by thefe flattering appearances, as to offer the 
man Adventurer thirty tboufand livres for 
the communication of his fecret art. He ap- 
vcr, to have underfiood his own 
intereft better than thus to difpofe of his hy- 
pothetical property, which upon a more ac- 
curate investigation might be excepted againft, 
as confiding of unfair articles of purchafe. 
lie conlequently returned the following an- 
fvver to the credulous French Ministers : — 



. he rej'roaLh of barrer.ncfs and the ravages of 
cks in the fields, and the plants in the guldens, 
, and the trees will bear more 
. Jts. The human mind, once endowed with 
: rife to {till more fab!;: 
of nature ; — Who indeed is able to proiK 
.- far thh faltttary :. lj extendi 
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" That Dr. M. confidcred his art of too great 
importance, and the abufes it might lead to, 
too dangerous for him at prcfent to make it 
public ; that lie mull therefore rcfcrve to 
himfelf the time of its publication, and mode 
of introducing it to general uic and obferva- 
tion ; that he would firft take propi r mea- 
fures to initiate or prepare the I men, 

by exciting in them a fufceptibility of this 
great power ; and that he would then under- 
take to communicate his fecret gradually, 
which he meant to do without hope of re- 
ward." 

MelTmer, too politic to part with his fecret 
for fo fmall a premium, had a better profpec! 
in view ; and his apparent difintereftedneft 
and hefitation ferved only to found an over- 
curious public ; to allure more vidims to his 
delufive practices ; and to retain them more 
firmly in their implicit belief. Sooi after 
this, we find MefTmer eafily prevailed upon to 
inftitute a private (ociety, into which none 
were admitted, but fuch as bound themfelves 
by a vow to perpetual fecrccy. Thefe pupils 
he agreed to inftrucT: in his important myfte- 
ries, on condition of each paying him a fee of 
one hundred bids. In the courfe of fix months, 
having had not fewer than three hundred 
fuch pupils, he realized a fortune of thirty 
thou/and louis. It appears, however, that his 
difciples did not long adhere to their engage- 
ment : we find them fcparating gradually 
from their profelTor, and eitablifhing fchools 
for the propagation of his fyftem, with a view, 
no doubt, to reimburfe themfelves for their 
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cxpenfes in the acquifition of the magnetifing 
art. But few of them having clearly under- 
flood the enigmatic terms and myfterious 
doctrines of their foreign mafter, every new 
adept exerted himfelf to excel his fellow-la- 
bourers, in additional explanations and inven- 
tions : others, who did not poflefs, or could 
not fpare the fum of one hundred louis, were 
induftrioufly employed in attempts to difcov- 
er the fecret by their own ingenuity ; and 
thus arofe a great variety of magnetical feels. 
At length, however, Meffmer's authority be- 
came fufpected ; his pecuniary acquifitions 
were now notorious, and our humane and dif- 
interejied philofopbcr was aflailed with critical 
and fatirical animadverlions from every quar- 
ter. The futility of his procefs for medical 
purpofes, as well as the bad confequences it 
might produce in a moral point of view, foon 
became topics of common converfation, and 
at length excited even the apprehenfions of 
Government. One dangerous effect of the 
magnetic aflbciations was, that young volup- 
tuaries began to employ this art, to promote 
their libidinous and destructive defigns. 

As foon as matters had taken this ferious 
turn, the French Government, much to its 
credit, deputed four refpeclable and unpreju- 
diced men, to whom were afterwards added 
four others of great learning and abilities, to 
inquire into, and appreciate the merits of the 
ncwdifcovery of animal magnetifm. Thefephi- 
lolbphers, among whom we find the illultrious 
names of Franklin and Lavoifier, recognized 
indeed very furpriUng and unexpected phe- 
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nomena in the phyfical ftatc of magnetifed i 
dividuals ; but they gave it as their opinion, 
.that the power of imagination, and not ani- 
mal magnetifm, had produced thefe effects. 
Seniible of the fuperior influence, which the 
imagination can exert on the human body, 
when it is effectually wrought upon, they 
perceived, after a number of experiments and 
facts frequently repeated, that Contacl or 
Touch, Imagination, Initiation, and excited Soift- 
bili/y, were the real and file caufes of thofe 
phenomena, which had .fo much confounded 
the illiterate, the credulous, and the enthufi- 
aftic ; that this boatled magnetic element had 
no real exiftence in nature ; consequently that 
MelVmcr himfelf was cither an arrant Impof- 
tor, or a deceived Fanatic. 

In the mean time, this magnctifing bufincfs 
Jiad made no fmall progrefs in Germany ; a 
number of periodical and other publications 
vindicated its claims to public favour and at- 
tention ; and fomc literary men, who had 
rendered themfelves juftly celebrated by their 
former writings, now appeared as bold and 
eager champions in fupport of this myftical 
medley. The ingenious Lavatf.r undertook 
long journies. for the propagation of Magnet- 
ifm andSomnabulifm* — and what manipula- 
tions and other abfurditics were not praclifcd 
on hyiterical young ladies in the city of Bre- 

* Somnabnlifm is the art of exciting fleep in perfons under the in- 
fluence of Arin.al Magnetifm, with a view to obtain, or rather ex- 
tort, during th fleep, their verbal dec: direc- 
tions for ci ! rig the difeaies of body and mind. Such was the rage 
for propagating this myftical nonfenfe, that ev< n the pulpit was oc- 
cafionally reforted to, in order to make — not fair penitent*, but f«'u 
prolllytes to the fyftem. 
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*nen ? It is further worthy of notice, that an 
eminent- phyfician of that place, in a recent 
publication, does not fcruple to rank magnet- 
ifm among medical remedies ! Yet it muft be 
confefl'ed, that the great body of the learned, 
throughout Germany, have endeavoured, by 
ftrong and impartial criticifm, to oppofe and 
refute Animal Magnetifm, confidered as a 
medical fyftem. And how mould it be other- 
wife, fince it is highly ridiculous to imagine, 
that violent agitations, fpaims, convulfions, 
kc. which are obvioufly fymptoms of a dif- 
eaf'ed ftate, and which mult increafe rather 
than diminifh the difpofition for nervous dif- 
eafes, can be the means of improving the con- 
stitution, and ultimately prolonging human 
? Every attentive perfon muft have ob- 
ved, that too frequent in tercourfe between 
i vous and hypochondriac patients is infec- 
tious | and, if this be the caie, public affem- 
blies for exhibiting perfons magnetifed can 
ithef be fafe nor proper. It is no fmall 
proof of the good fenfe of the people of this 
country, that the profeflbrs of this fanatical 
art could not long maintain their ground ; 
that they were foon expofed to public ridi- 
cule on the ftage ; and that the few who are 
{till left, are baniihed to dark alleys and ob- 
fcure cellars of the metropolis. 

Some other plans for the prolongation of 
life deferve to be mentioned, though fcarcely 
lels abiurd than the preceding. 

The French Count of St. Germain made 
large funis, by vending an artificial Tea, chiefly 
compofed of Yellow-Saunders, Senna-leaves, 
M 
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and Fennel-feed ; pulling it off by the fpecious 
name of Tea for prolonging life. It was once 
i wallowed with great avidity all over the 
continent; but its celebrity was fhort-lived, 
and its promifed beneficial effects were never 
realized. 

Another impudent adventurer, the Cheva- 
lier d'Ailhoud, prefented the world with a 
Powder, which met with fo kwge and rapid 
a iale, that he was very foon enabled to pur- 
chafe a whole Comtc. m Inftead, however, of 
adding to the means of fecuring health and 
long life, this famous powder is well known 
to produce conftant indifpofition, and at 
length to caufe a moft miferable death ; be- 
ing compounded of certain drugs, which are 
clearly of a poifonous nature, although flow 
in their operation. And yet there are on 
the continent, even to this day, feveral re- 
spectable families, who periift in the ufe of 
this deleterious powder, from an ill-judged 
partiality for its inventor. 

Count Cagliostro, that luminary of 
modern Impoftors and Debauchees, prepared 
a very common ftomachic Elixir, which he 
fold at an enormous price, by the name of 
" Balm of Life ;" pretending, with unparallel- 
ed aflurance, that by the ufe of this medicine 
he had attained an age exceeding 2co years, 
and that he was thereby rendered invulnera- 
ble to all attempts by pdifon. Thefe bold af- 
fertions could not fail to excite very general 
attention. During his refidence at Strafburg, 
while he was defcanting, in a large and re- 
fpectable company, on the virtues of his an- 
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ridote, his pride was mortified by a fevere 
check. A Phyfician who was prefent, and 
had taken part in the converfation, quitting 
the room privately, went to an Apothecary's 
fhop, where having ordered two pills to be 
made of an equal fize, and agreeably to his 
directions, he liiddenly appeared again before 
Caelioftro, and addreffed him as follows : 
" Here, my worthy Count, are two pills ; tne 
one contains a mortal poifon, the other is 
perfectly innocent \, choofe one of thefe, and 
(wallow it, and I' engage to take that which 
you leave. This will be confidered as a de- 
cilive proof of your medical {kill, and enable 
the public to afcertain the efficacy of your 
extolled Elixir." Caglioftro took the alarm, 
made a number of apologies, but could not 
be prevailed upon to touch the pills. His 
opponent fwallowed both immediately, and 
proved by his Apothecary, that they might be 
taken with the moft perfect fafety, being on- 
ly made of common bread. Notwithstanding 
the fliame of this detection, Caglioftro ftill 
retained numerous advocates and- partifans, 
by circulating eccentric notions, and conceal- 
ing his real character by a variety of tricks. 
The infpired Father Gassner, of Bava- 
ria, afcribed all difeafes, lamenefs, palfy, &c. 
to diabolical agency, contending from the 
hiftory of Job, Saul, &c. recorded in Sacred 
Writ, that Satan, as the grand enemy of man- 
kind, has a power to embitter and fiiorten 
our lives by difeafes. Vaft numbers of cred- 
ulous people flocked to this fanatic, for the 
purpofe of obtaining relief. Whole cargoes 
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of patients, afflicted with nervous and hypo- 
chondriac complaints, befieged him as it were 
in his quarters every day ; all ftimulated and 
heated with a wild imagination, all eager to 
view and to acknowledge the works of Sa- 
tan ! Men of literary character, even the 
Natural Philofophers of Bavaria, were hurri- 
ed away by the ftream, and completely blind- 
ed by this fanctimonious Impoftor. 

It is no lefs aftonifhing than true, that in 
the year 1794, a Count Thun, at Leipzig, 
pretended to perform miraculous cures on 
gouty, hypochondriac, and hyfterical patients,, 
merely by the imposition of his facred hands. 
He could not, however, raife many difciples- 
in a place, that abounds with Sceptics and 
Unbelievers. 

It would be trefpafling too much on the 
limits I have propofed to my (elf, were I to 
enumerate the various remedies advertifed in, 
the daily papers, both Britifh and foreign, 
under the fictitious and fraudulent pretence 
of prolonging life. 1 {hall therefore only re- 
mark, in general, that all thefe celebrated 
fpecifics are obvioufly compofed upon wrong 
principles ; inafmuch as their inventors pro- 
ceed on the hypothetical idea, that difcafe is 
the only caufe ofjhortcning life ; and, being thus, 
miftaken, it is no wonder that they carry the 
/lengthening or bracing fyitem to an extrav- 
agant degree. 

The higheft point of bodily vigour and 
health may of itlclf contribute to {horten 
life ; although no external caufes mould ap- 
pear as co-operating to haften the con lump- 
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live procefs. Nay, the very remedies we ufe, 
and the regimen wc attend to, for the pre- 
vention or cure of difeafes, may be of fuch a. 
ziature as to promote that confumption. 



Abfurdity of Specific Remedies. 

From the doctrines now laid before the 
reader, I hope I (hall not be thought unrea- 
fbnablcj.in drawing this conclufion : — That 
the plans for prolonging, human life are gen- 
erally erroneous and injudicious ; that all ar- 
tificial means have rather a tendency to fhort- 
en than to prolong it ; and that we can nev- 
er fafely expect the accomplishment of this 
great objecT, unlefs we puriue methods more 
confonant to nature, more verified by ex- 
perience. 

The truth of this inference will be more 
evident, when we come to inquire into the 
eonditions, which are cflentially requilite to the 
attainment of a long life. 

The Jirjl of thefe is a. certain bodily and 
mental difpoikion to longevity v not eafily de- 
fined, yet lufficiently known and underftood. 
In whatever this difpofition may confift, it is 
z matter of aftonifhment, and inexplicable by 
the law6 of animal economy^ that many indi- 
viduals, frequently under the moft unfavoura- 
ble circumftances, and in the mod unwhole- 
fome climates, have attained to a great and hap- 
py age. It may indeed be confidently affirmed, 
that, without this principal rcquifite, all other 
M2. 
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advantages are often of no avail ; the moft 
falu! rious country air, a diftrict abounding 
with aged inhabitants, a rigid adherence to 
the diet of Cornaro, a regular courfc of exer- 
cife and recreations, with the bell art of the 
phyfician,are not alone fufficient to infurc the 
felicitous profpect of a long and healthy life.* 

Secondly : It is certain that there is, in mod 
cafes, a fort of hereditary difpofition to lon- 
gevity ; an innate principle or quality, which, 
like many family difeafes, is propagated from 
one generation to another. Perhaps nine out 
of ten old perfons could make it appear, that 
their parents and anceftors alio lived to a. 
great age j a reafon whi-ch may be admitted 
without having recourfe to any material fub- 
ftance, as the caufe or effect of this inherent 
virtue. 

The third requifite to longevity is a perficl 
birth of the child, and a proper fubfequent 
conduct in the mother -, upon which fubjeel 
it is not my intention to expatiate in this 
place. That acute phyfiologift, Lord Bacon, 
fomewhere remarks, " that children partake 
more of the nature of the mother, the longer 

* If thefe rational means be unavailing to infure longevity, ftill 
more fo are thofe miraculous remedies introduced by fuperftition. 
The ancients conceived the idea of a principle of life, which they com- 
pared to a radical fluid ; — the Alchemifts expedted to find this orig- 
inal entity in gold, by the ufe of which they pretended that the hu- 
man body might acquire the folidity and durability of that metal. 
Others traced the germ of life in bodies of considerable duration ; 
iu plants and animalf ; in the wood of the Cedar, and in the flefh 
of the Stag. Boerhaave has made a facetious remark upon the 
fubjecft : " This notion,' 1 fays he, " is juft as ridiculous as- that of the 
m in, who, in order to prepare himfelf for the bufinefs of a running 
footman, is faid to have lived for fome time entirely on the flefh of 
hares ; hoping thus to furpafs all his fellows in agility." 
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time (he has nurfed them ; and that thofe 
children wjiich mod rcfemble the mother, 
will be generally found to have a claim to 
longevity." , . 

Fourthly : A gradual, and not too precipi- 
tate culture of the ph) heal and mental facul- 
ties may be properly confidered as an excel- 
lent preliminary ftep towards prolonging life. 
The age of man hears a certain proportion to 
the growth of his various powers ; and the 
longer we can protraft the different ftages of 
life, the more extended will be the whole 
compafs of our exigence. As it is evidently 
the defign of nature, that man mould live 
longer than mofl of the lower animals, he of 
courfe requires a greater fpace of time, tode- 
velope the faculties both of mind and body,. 
Animals, which arrive foon at the perfection, 
of their nature and form, live but a fhort time- 
Man requires upwards of twenty, and accord- 
ing to fome,. twenty-five years, before he at- 
tains to full maturity ; and if it be a rule of 
nature, that animals in general live eight times 
the number of years,, which is requifite to the 
attainment of their, perfect growth, a ftrong 
prefumption arifes, that the age of man might 
be extended to nearly two hundred years. In 
the works of the illuftrious Bacon, and parti- 
cularly in his " Hiftorical View of Life and! 
Death," are given many ftrong arguments to. 
confirm this afTertion. Surprifing as it may 
appear to fome, there is a poflibility at leaft, 
if not a probability, that thVterm of human 
life might be ftill further extended, if man- 
kind could by any meajis be gerfuaded to re- 
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turn to that primeval ftate of nature, from 
which hiftory and tradition have furniftied us 
with fuch aftonifhingand almofl incredible 
inftances of longevity. It is not my inten- 
tion here to inquire into the degree of credit, 
which may be due to the accounts of fome ex- 
traordinary facts of individual longevity, re- 
corded by the facred hiftorian ; as the learn- 
ed vary much in their opinion, relative to the 
mode of computation, and whetherthe Solar, 
the Arabic, or the Lunar year, or a ftill lliort- 
er meafure of time, is alluded to. This, at 
lead, feeins to-be generally admitted, that the 
antediluvians enjoyed an enviable, uninter- 
rupted ftate of health ; that their vegetable 
aliment, and general mode of living, were ex- 
tremely fimple and no wife prejudicial ; that 
the conftitution and: temperature of the globe 
itfelf muft have been greatly affected and de- 
teriorated, in confequence. of the Flood, or 
other caufes of which we are ignorant ; and,, 
laftly, that thofe impetuous and inordinate 
appetites and paflions, which, like flames, may 
now be faid to confume the powers of life,. 
were then either lets violent, or exerted their 
baneful influence at a much later period of 
life. 

Nature rcfents every outrage committed on 
her treafures, and feldom fails to punifti the 
tranfgreiTors with lingering difeafe, or early 
diilblution.. This obfervation may be applied 
to the moral as well as the phyfical faculties 
of man. It is commonly faid, and not with- 
out fome degree of truth, that very forward 
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children fcldom live to any age ; and that 
too early an exertion of mental powers is m 
moft cafes deftrudive. The lame remark 
holds good in what relates to the body. The 
inhabitants of hot climates, who frequently 
marry at the age of ten and twelve, or twelve 
and fourteen, be<*in to be old at thirty, and 
rarely furvive the fixtieth year. Every thing, 
which haftens the evolution of the natural 
powers, every exertion of ftrength, difpropor* 
tionate to the ability of the individual, mould 
be carefully avoided, as of a dangerous ten- 
dency. IK-nce the great art of education, the 
great' art of living, confifts in. following the 
p;ith of nature. 

Fifthly: We mould conflantly inure- our-, 
felves to the habits of fupporiingand refilling 
the various impreifions of external agency. — 
Some perfons who have paid a very rigid at. 
tention to diet,, have notwithstanding been 
unable to reach even a middling age ; while 
others, who have been addicted to the mod 
irregular and extravagant courfes, have been, 
obferved to live to one very advanced. Hence 
arife contradictory maxims in dietetics, which 
can only be reconciled by deciding chemically 
between the two extremes, and ascertaining 
pretty nearly the abfolute and relative falu- 
brity of things. All deviations from the rules. 
of diet are in a certain degree hurtful ; al- 
though thefe may, in mod cafes, have only a 
limited value. Many epicures have been 
known to reach their feventieth and eightieth, 
year, if they have once futvived a certain. 
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critical period of their lives.* As foon as the 
body becomes accu domed to the uie of certain 
things, at fitft uifagreeable and perrups hurt- 
ful, the noxious tendency will not only be re- 
moved, but \vc fhall find our frame hardened 
and Strengthened by the habit of u ling them. 
Nature muft ftand many a ihock, if (he would 
familiarize herfelf to the viciflitudes of climate 
and oppofite modes of life, but every victory 
i!i. gsrinsin thefe encounters, will be a» means 
of rendering her more vigorous and uncon- 
querable. How could the fublimc mind o£ 
lie the (i a i vv have remained fo long 
in irs earthly •vehicle, if he, had not improved, 
by conftant culture and difcipline, his original 
difpofition to a long life ? A thou fan d other 
men, who have endured as much exercife of 
body and exertion of mind In their younger 
years, have yet not attained to any remarka- 
ble age. — Severe and ohftinate difcafes have 
alfo been thought, in. many inftanccs, to con- 
tribute to the prolongation of life : this is at 
beft, however, but a doubtful point; although 
it cannot be denied, that many lick perfons 
have, to all appearance, acquired additional 

• Experience (hews, that there !s a particular term of life which, 
if we can pafs in the fullneft of health and vigour, leaves the greateft 
probability of living to a cwrfiderable age. In the female fex, this 
period generally arrives at, or before, the fiftieth year; in the male, 
it is about the fixtieth year. Gkllius, a medical author of credit, 
affirts, from obfervations fouuded on long experience, that the ikty- 
third year is, to moft conftitutions, a critical and dangerous one. — 
The Egyptians called this epecha Androdcs, becaufe man begins 
from that time to experience a rapid decay of ftrength and energy. 
Others, rather more fuperftitioufly, maintained that, about this period, 
many individuals die, or at lead are fubjecl to feverc attacks of 
difeafe. — The Emperor Augustus received the congratulation! •f 
4>s friends, on h.»vhg fucvived this trying penui. . 
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ftrength and fpirits, after hiving recovered 
from a diftrefling quartan ague, or fome 
threatening pulmonary diforder. 

Sixthly : Wc may take notice of a certain 
, and equal progrefs through life, as highly 
conducive to the great object in view, wheth- 
er it flows in the manner of a gentle ftream, 
or refembles the more active courfe of a rap* 
id river. The mind, when accuftomed to 
certain fituations and purfuits, which almoft 
conftantly aifect it in an uniform manner, is 
mod likely to prcferve its rcafoning powers 
unimpaired and ftrong. He whom neither 
violent joy convulfes, nor deep melancholy 
corrodes, whole drama of life is not chequer- 
ed by too fudden viciflitudes, may, with fome 
probability, expect a long enjoyment of that 
life, to which he has become fo habituated. 
There are many whofe days quietly glide 
away, like thofe of a fimple ruftic, in contin- 
ual famencfe : fuch perfons, it is obferved, 
generally live to a great age. 

Seventhly : A very neceffary cauie of the at- 
tainment of an advanced age, is a found ftate 
of digeilion. In very old perfons, we gen- 
erally find the digeftive organs in excellent 
condition ; nor is there a furer fymptom of 
approaching diffolution, than complaints in 
the ltomach, or frequent returns of indigef- 
tinn. The Swifs are indebted, it is thought, 
to the vigorous tone of their digeftive pow- 
ers, for the long prefervation of their lives, 
in general, and for the great number of aged 
perfons among them. Milk and vegetable 
food leem remarkably well adapted to invig- 
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orate the itomach. To effect: the fame pur- 
poie, Lord Bacon advifes old people to have 
recourfe to flrengthening baths, fomentations, 
and iiinilar external remedies, which operate 
upon the abforbent iyltcm. At the fame 
time, a thin but tfiourifhing and moderate di- 
et fhould be observed, in order to fpare the 
organs of digdftion. 

Eighthly, and laftly : We may recommend 
equanimity, or that itate of the mind, whcn> 
from the happy nature of its purfuits, it is 
not difquieted by too violent exertions. In 
the literary profeffions,and particularly among 
fuch individuab as are placed in eafy circun> 
fiances, we difcover as many mftances of lon- 
gevity, as in the more laborious occupations! 
It was remarked by the Ancients, that gram- 
marians and rhetoricians commonly attained 
a great age. The mind being engaged in fci- 
•cntilic purfuits, and other objects in which it 
finds pleafure, fuch as conversation on literary 
and mixed topics, collecting the productions 
•of nature, a continual leries of mental refearch, 
divcrfifying the purfuits or anmfements, yet 
gradually and conftantly perfevering in exer- 
tions towards the attainment of Come princi* 
pal objecl:— -all fupply the vital power, as it 
were, with materials, like the crufe of oil) 
which proved a never-failing fupport to the 
widow of Sareptti. On the other hand, it is 
a general remark, that deep thinkers, fpecu- 
lative philosophers, and thofc whole powers 
are continually abforbed in abftrufe inquiry, 
foon feel the effe&s of age, from the great ex- 
ertions of their mental powers. This muft 
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be underftood, however, with exceptions, as 
in the cafes of Sir Isaac Newton, Haller, 

i.er, and the pride of his nation and age, 
the profound and venerable Kant, ftill living 
at Kcenigfberg. 

I venture to fay thus much on the various 
rules and precautions requifite to attain along 
and healthful life. Some of the particulars 
are, no doubt, found united in a certain pro- 
portion of the individuals, who arrive at a re- 
Tpe&able age. It is commonly remarked al- 

that the inhabitants of mountainous coun- 
tries, for the moil part live to a greater age 

m thofc of plain and, particularly, marfhy 
diftricts. This is in part true ; yet we are 
•rot to confider the lofty regions in the Alps 
and Pyrenees as pofleffing thefe falubrious 
qualities; for it is only upon moderate heights, 
and in hilly rather than mountainous coun- 
tries, that we fo frequently meet with people 
of an unufual age. Perfons who are con- 
ftantly travelling, arc likewifc faid to enjoy a 
long and healthful life ; and Lord Bacon fur- 
ther includes, in the lift of long livers, fucli 
as are of a melancholy temperament. It is a 
quellionablc point, whether the great age of 
many Turks is to be afcribed to the ferenity 
of their climate, their daily ufe of the bath, 
. or their uncommon temperance in eating and 
drinking. For, as to their copious ufe of 
opium, which is confidered by them almoft 
as neceffary as food, we have already fliown 
the noxious tendency of fuch practice ; opium 

"crating, in a remarkable degree, a difpofi- 
tion or the fluids, in many refpecls refembling 
N 
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that of hypochondria lis. There is fcarcely an 
inflance of any perfon, that has attained to 
uncommon longevity, who has not been par- 
ticular in his diet and manner of living. But 
in this refpect we cannot hope to derive ad- 
vantage from exceffive folicitude : — for, as 
when in want of flecp, th^more we think of 
it, the more it fhuns us ; fo thofe who are 
moft anxious for longevity, are the leaft likely 
to attain it. Age is a gift, which Heaven 
frequently bellows upon mortals, when they 
are afleep, or in other words, when they are 
icarcely icnfible of it ! 



On the Symptoms of aflual Diffolution, 

That many unfortunate individuals are 
configned to the grave, before they are actu- 
ally dead, is a truth too well attetled to re- 
quire demonftration. If this were not, or 
never had been the cafe, it could not have ex- 
cited that degree of attention on the Conti- 
nent, and particularly in Germany, which of 
late years has been bellowed on this impor- 
tant fubjecl. The mofl refpectable Phyficia-ns 
have proved by incontrovertible facts, that 
fick perfons have often been haftily buried, or 
to fpeak more properly, fmothered in their 
coffins, either from accidental miftakc, or from 
the moft deteftable motives. But, as many 
falfe and fcandalous reports are generally cir- 
culated, in addition to thofe founded on truth, 
we need not wonder, that this bufinefs has 
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not been conducted, hitherto, with that de- 
gree of calm and patient attention, to which 
it is juftly entitled. Houfes for the reception' 
of perfons apparently dead have been, at 
length, erecled in various parts of Germany, 
in Berlin, Jena, Coburg, kc. This idea, at 
the lirft view of it, may to fome appear whim- 
fical ; but thofe who know the extent of the 
power of vitality, and the almofl: infinite 
modifications of which that power is fufcepti- 
ble, will not ridicule a propofal, which origi- 
nated in motives of prudence and humanity. 
Into thefe houfes every inhabitant of the 
town, of diftrict, has a right to fend the body 
of a deceafed perfon, on paying a trifling mm 
per night, towards the expenfes of the infti- 
fution. Here the body is depofited on a 
couch, lightly covered, and provided with a 
ftring fattened to the hand, which pulls a bell 
on the top of the houfe. A watchman is ap- 
pointed to receive and rcgifter the bodies 
brought into the houfe, and to give the alarm, 
if neceflary. This, to fay the leaft of it, is no 
fmall convenience to families in a large city, 
crowded into narrow apartments, with a 
number of children, who muft necefTarily fuf- 
fer from the peftiferous exhalations of dead 
bodies. But this is not the principal advan- 
tage attending fuch eftablHhments : it is un- 
queftionably a great fatisfaction to the rela- 
tives of the deceafed, to be allured that every 
means have been ufed to preferve from the 
mod dreadful of all deaths, a friend whofe 
memory they revere. 
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The cafes, in which death can be clearly af- 
certained, are nearly the following : 

1. When putrefaction has actually taken 
place over the whole animal frame ; as in- 
stances are common, in which a partial mor- 
tification of an arm or a leg is by no means 
mortal. 

2. In the nervous apoplexy of the a 

as fuch pcrfons generally die in confeqiienca 

(lowly wafting diforders, various fpec 
of pally, &c. 

y, If the patient expires after a long {land- 
ing confumption, heftic fever, or ulcerati 
of the brcaft and lungs, difeafes n^w \ 
common. 

4. If any of the larger blood-vcfid 
other parts effential to life, have received 
ternal injury, by violent blows, bruifes, 
cuts, attended with great lofs of blood, which 
could not be flopped by artificial means. If 

arc unable to fupply the lofs of this v3 
fluid, and to reflore the organization of the 
parts thus deftroyed : particularly if the brain, 
the lungs, the heart, the ftomach, or any of 
the inteftines, have fullered from a levere 
wound, a fpeedy diffolution may be confidered 
inevitable. 

5. After chronic diforders of the intef- 
tines, obstructions of the abdominal 

and dropfy thence arifing — d|pr if an incurable 
weaknefs in the bread has occafioned the or- 
ganic deftruction, or offification of the pecto- 
ral veffels, there is little profpeel of the re- 
covery of fuch a perfon ; as thefe complaints 
afthmatic fufferers, in g ire not in a 
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tuft proportion to the whole ftate of the body ; 
for inftance, if their appetite and digeftion 
hive been unimpaired previous to their dif- 
eafe, or if their mufcular ftrength has not fuf- 
fered from the like affections. 

6. In perfons of tender and debilitated 
nerves, who have been long fubjecl to fpafms 
or epileptic fits, particularly if they die in 
child-bed, in confequence of violent hemorr- 
hages, or after repeated and opprefTive agita- 
tions of mind ; — in fuch cafes there is no hope 
left, as it is too late to think of changing or 
improving' the constitution of the nervous 
fyftem. Laftly, 

7. If a pcrfon gradually waftes away in a 
malignant nervous or putrid fever, or after 
long fafting from want of food. In thefe in- 
stances it is not in the power of the medical art 
to reftore the ftiri veiled veiTels to their proper 
tenfion and energy ;. consequently all our ef- 
forts to reanimate the body will be unavail- 
ing. 

L'here remains now to be dated alfo, in 
what cafes and Actuations the fymptoms of 
apparent death are leis certain, io that fome 
hope of recovery is ftill left to the difconfo- 
late friend and relative. Thefe are principally 
the following : after faintings, fudden lofs of 
blood from difeafed inteftines, — in certain 
eafes of repelled morbid matter, for inftance,. 
in the fmall-pox, meafles, poifons, and the 
like, which frequently produce a fpurious 
kind of apoplexy ; — after hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac fpafms and colics of a tranfitory 
kind, which have not too often recurred j af- 
N z 
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ter mental anxiety, perturbation, terror, a 
other oppreflive paflions, where every thing 
depends on a fpeedy removal of the caul 
To this lift we may likewife add the cafe 
drowned, hanged, and othcrwife Suffocated 
perfons, or thofe who appear to be dead, in 
confequence of a fall from high fcaffoldings, 
without any external injury. In fuch acci- 
dents, an internal prefliure or ftoppage of the 
vital functions, as breathing, and circulation 
of the blood, often produces a ftate of appar- 
ent death. — Even the fuppreffed pulfe in the 
arteries, imperceptible refpiration, the cold- 
nefs and rigidity of the limbs, the want o£ 
contractibility in the pupil of the eye, the in- 
voluntary lofs of excrementitious fubftances,-- ■ • 
all thefe fymptoms of approaching diffolution 
mould not difcourage us from trying thaprop- 
er means of recovering the patient's life. In 
children and young perfons, in particular, 
muft not too haftily decide, whether they be 
abfolutcly dead or not ; — teething is frequently 
attended with divernfied convulfive fymp- 
toms, and the tape-worm is capable of produc- 
ing the moil alarming effects, which the in- 
experienced by-ftanders may unwarily afcr 
to very, different caufes. Hence every pofli- 
ble degree of precaution is requifite in man- 
aging the bodies of infants apparently dead, 
and above all things not to remove them 
from the warm temperature of the iick-room, 
bef laft lingering fpark of lire is extin- 

guifhed. Indeed, it muff ftrike even fuper- 
ficial obfervers, that the hafty removal of a 
body from a warm to a colder temperature 
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is highly improper and dangerous. And 

the excellent rules, publiuW by 
Royal Humane Society of London, for the 
of perfons apparently dead, cannot 
• . econrmended in too- flrong terms ; al- 
though lome of the more violent methods 
detailed in thek plan, fuch as inflation of the 
bowels with the fumes of tobacco, cty/iers pre* 
pared of this herb, violent agitation, and too 
mmate application of the ^o 
(heck, might well bear a few modifications, 
and improvements. 



Summary of Dietetics. 

The knowYde of thofe objecls which re- 
lute to the prefervation of the human body,, 
in its natural ftate, may be called the Dottrine 
of Health. Life and Health are, therefore, the 
t objects of this doctrine ; as the fecond 
department of Medicine folely relates to the 
preternatural ftates of man, viz. Difeafe and 
h, and forms that branch of profeilional 
, which we call c Pathology.' 1 
The compafs of the former fcience, or an 
.ion of the objecls included in the 
rine of health*, muit be very extenfive. 
It lurnifhes us with iules and cautions as to 
thing we ought to do, or to avoid, in 
order to remain healthy. Tins uieful fcience 
ly denominated DitTBTics, or-a^/1" 
f all objecls relative to health in gen- 
, and to food and drink in particular.. 
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The following Chapters will, therefore, be 
exclu lively devoted to Dietetics. My princi- 
pal object will be, to 'lay a folid foundation 
for that important foertce, by inveftigating 
and combating the chief prejudices, which 
have hitlierto retarded the progrefs of this 
branch of knowledge. Hence, a Syjlem of Di- 
etetics muft not only contain all thofe rules, 
which are requilitc to guide us in the prefer- 
vation of health, together with fuch as relate 
to the choice of a proper mode of life, but 
fhould likewife inform us with regard to the 
beneficial or hurtful influence, which external, 
ebjccls produce on the health and life of man, 
and teach us the jufl application, or practical 
ufc, of thefe objects.. 

Dietetics include the whole of what the 
Ancients underftood by the Angular nam. 
the Six Non-naturals; namely, Air, Ali- 
ment, Exercife and Reft, the Pajfions and Affec- 
tions of the Mind, Wakefulnefi and Sleep, , 
Repletion and Evacuation. Although thefe gen- 
eral heads do not comprife, ftrictly fpeaking, 
every thing that relates to the different func- 
tions of the human body ; yet they contain 
all fuch conditions of life, as are abfolutely 
neceilary, and the greateft part of thofe cir- 
cumftances, which are connected with the 
health and well-being of the individual. In 
each of thefe particulars we are liable to com- 
mit errors, either by intemperate uie, or an 
improper application. I propofe, therefore, 
to lay down a Syftem of Rules, by which we 
may be aflifted to choofe, according to par- 
ticular circumfiances, the bell and moft ra- 
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tional means of infuring heath, and of avoid- 
Ahatever may have a\contrary tendency. 
Our mode of life is no longer that natural, 
and iimple one, which pr in the prim- 

itive ages of mankind :. in the prefent ftate of 
fociety fuch habits are fcarcely conceivable. 
in a ftate of nature had little occafion to 
attend to his health ; he wanted no rules for 
the prefer >f it ;. &*> as the feeds of dif- 

are rarely fcattered in fuch a ftate, inftincY 
would be to him in mod cafes- a fufficient 
It now feems to be impoflible to re- 
that primeval ftate, without return- 
at the fame time, from our prefent de* 
of mental improvement to that of prii- 
y. We have, to all appear:- 
purchafed our improved ftate of mental cul- 
fiicrificing to it a considerable fhare 
of our bodily welfare ; — happy, however, we 
may ftill confider ourfelves, if we have actu- 
ally gathed in moral and intellectual improve- 
ment,. 

Innumerable are the caufes, which have con*- 
fpired to render the true knowledge of the 
means conducive to health, difficult in the 
acquifition, and uncertain in its application. 
The chief of thefe are probably the following, 
which mclude mo ft of the fubor-dinate partic- 
ulars : — the prefent very artificial method of 
living ; the pr.odigii nber of the em- 

ployments of mankind ; the different modes 
'veiling and drefling ; the endlefs variety 
rticles ufed as- food and drink ; the great 
diverlity of national, cuftoms and manners ; 
'.he difference of climate and fituation : — 
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all thefe circumftances have greater or lefs in- 
fluence, conjointly or feparately, not only on 
the pafiions, inclinations, and initinctive delires 
of individuals, but alio on the general flatc 
of the health and phyfical welfare of a people. 
By the prefent mode of living we are expo! 
to difeafes wholly unknown in the firft ag 
of the world, and we fuffer from a variety of 
complaints, originating either in artificial hab- 
its, or the conftraint under which we labour, 
in confequence of blindly complying with 
the caprices of cuftom, or fafhion, without 
perhaps apprehending any ill conferences 
from fuch pernicious practices. 

Many ingenious writers have lately end 
oured to point out the difadvantages ariling 
from caufes apparently trivial. Thus the fafh- 
ion of ufmg paint, hair-powder, and pomatum ; 
of wearing ill-maped fhoes, laced flays, kc. 
liave defervedly incurred ievere ridicule a 
pointed cenfure. The cuftom of applying 
lead to earthen vcfTels has not efcaped their 
attention : the danger, however, rcfulting 
from the ufe of that fubftance, has been great- 
ly exaggerated. Writers, with the belt in- 
tentions, have fometiines, from an excefs of 
zeal, defcanted on the worft fide of the quef- 
tion only, by attributing to certain things 
many dangerous qualities, which in fact are 
owing to a great diverlity of circumftances. 
This partial method of inquiring into the 
fources of the evil, is, generally ipeaking, a 
ferious error ; as it not only leads to falfe 
conclufions, but alio draws our attention from 
other preffing injuries, to which, in a more 
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difpaflionate ftatc of mind, our care might be 
directed. 

Many, and perhaps the greater number, of 
dietetic writers have fallen into another er- 
ror of an equally bad tendency. They judge 
of every thing, according to the agreeable or 
difagreeable effect it produces on their own 
palates and conftitutions, and hence recom- 
mend their favourite articles to others ; al- 
though what is falutary in particular cafes, 
may have a pernicious tendency, if prefer ibed 
indifcriminately. 

The multiplicity of our want?, all deferving 
attention in a Dietetic Syftem, has alfo con- 
fiderably multiplied the rules of health. Of 
all living beings, indeed, none require fuch 
rules more than thofe, who fervilely fubmit to 
the arbitrary mandates of luxury and fafhion. 

Many are the open and fecret enemies to 
the health and prosperity of man. Even the 
mod healthy, and thofe who rigidly adhere 
to the rules of Diet and Regimen, cannot al- 
together evade their attacks. Hence we 
Ihould make it our fludy, to acquaint our- 
felves minutely with every thing, fo as to be 
enabled to judge of its good or bad qualities. 
Whatever we are obliged to have more im- 
mediately about and around us, ranks in this 
: the arrangement of our dwelling places, 
beds, clothes, furniture, &c. in the choice of 
which we are lefs accuttomed to confult what 
nature requires, or to contrive what may be 
moil likely to promote the welfare of the 
body, than to follow fafhion-, vanity, or our 
own habits. 
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Some of our organs of fenfc, and other 
culties of the body, muft unavoidably fui: 
from inattention to a proper mode of living 
in general. From the great exertions, to 
which we often fubject them (the eyes, for 
inltar.ee, in reading) they are liable to a van. 
ety of accidents, and frequently become de- 
bilitated and impaired. It appears, therefore, 
perfectly confident with the plan of t] 
work, to treat of the management of the 
fives, teeth, and other individual parts of the 
body. 

In a complete Syficm of Rules for preferv- 
ing the health of man, attention muft be paid 
to the feparate wants of individual conftitu- 
tions ; provided they be not too minute and 
trivial. Such a fyitem muft contain more 
than what relates to the firft and moft Am- 
ple rules of living ; — its precepts muft not ap- 
ply to the healthy alone, or thofe whofe life 
is regulated by the fimplicity of nature, — it 
mould alio lay down inftructions, how, in aH 
contingent circumftances, y be fecured 

from danger and bodily injuries. It is not, 
however, proposed to treat of difeafes after 
they have taken place, if the removal of them 
requires any thing more thaai a ft rift adher- 
ence to temperance, and the other rules' 
down in theie Lectures. — But to prevent any 
mifapplication of thofe rules which are eftab- 
liihed by the accumulated obfervations of ai 
it may not be improper to introduce 1 
fome previous general remarks, relative U 
individual ufe and advantage to be derived 
from a connected view of Dietetics. 
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It may be laid down as a preliminary ob- 
servation, that the rules contained in this 
work are not to be confidered as ftricUy ap- 
plicable, in every inftance, to the particular 
Situation of any individual, or as eflentially 
oeceffary to the preservation of his health. — 
It is not fo much the healthy, as the valetu- 
dinary and infirm, who ftand in need of mi- 
nute precepts for their conduct j and even 
the latter ought not to engage too folicitoul- 
ly in their compliance with them ; fince it is 
only a very'limited number that require fuch 
accurate attention* 

A v and perfevering method of in- 

uring ouii'elvcs to the unavoidable difficulties 
and diverfified aeddents of life, is of greater 
importance to the prefervation of health, than 
any dictctic.il rules whatever. Man is capa- 
ble of undergoing all the viciffitudes and in- 
nveniences of air, weather, and climate ; 
he can digeft any articles of food, if his ftom- 
aeh has not been wantonly indulged ; he can 
fuftain the fevereft bodily exercise aid labour, 
without paying too minute attention to time 
or regularity, when his employment or duty- 
renders exertion neceftary. But he who from 
his infancy has been treated with extreme 
tenderneis, or who, after having been previ- 
oufly accultomcd to a hardy mode of life, is 
feized with the whim of bellowing too much 
care on his health, will fuller from the moil 
trivial hardlhips, and catch cold at every 
change of the air ; every heavy or higb-feaf- 
oned difh will be oppreilive, and the i'malleft 
deviation from the rules of temperance indif- 
O 
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pofe him. Yet, by the f.unc iuIcs, every 
healthy perfon will learn, that the grand io 
cret for preferring himfelf in that Hate, con- 
lifts principally in the art of moderating his 
defires and enjoyments. We may thus ar. 
rive at the knowledge of fuch things, as are 
generally conducive to the welfare of the body ; 
and more than this ought not to be expected. 
Rules of health, univcrjally applicable to the 
ftate of every individual, are not difcoverable 
in nature ; nor can they be derived from any 
experimental knowledge we poflefs of corpo- 
real objects. — The bed general precept is, that 
every one (ludy himfelf, and his own partic- 
ular conftitution 1 ; that he choofe and regu- 
late his mode of life accordingly ; and that he 
make his own experience his guide in what- 
ever he finds moll luitable and convenient. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Air and Weather; their influence on the 
Human Body ; the means of improving the 
former, and diminifhing the pernicious effefis of 
the latter. 

Of Air in general. 

AS foon as an infant enters into the world, 
the air of the atmofphere penetrates 
into his lungs, filled up till then with aqueous 
mucus, and Venders them fit for the circula- 
tion of the blood, which immediately com- 
mences. From that moment the alternate ex- 
tenfion and contraction of the breaft and 
lungs, the infpiration and expiration of the 
air, or in other words, the function of refpi- 
ration, becomes indifpenfably neceflary to the 
prefcrvation of animal life. While the child 
remained within its mother, it required no 
external air. As foon, however, as it has 
drawn breath, as foon as the lungs are open- 
ed, the act of refpiration begins, is conftantly 
renewed through life, and can never abfolute- 
ly ccafe, but with death. , As, therefore, air 
is the principal medium by which animal. 
lire is fupported, it becomes highly import- 
ant to acquire correct ideas of this refined 
fubftance, that pervades all the parts of ani- 
mate and inanimate matter, and is fo effen- 
ti.il to man, for the prefervation of bath his 
life and health. 

Air is that colourlefs, tranfparent, compref- 
fiblc, heavy, and elaftic fluid, wlueh; every 
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where furrounds our globe, and which gen- 
erally receives the name of Atmcfpherc* This 
ambient matter, in its common itatc, is com- 
bined with a great variety of foreign ingre- 
dients. It contains water in a ftate of iolu- 
tion ; by means of water it combines with 
ialts ; in many places we find it impregnated 
with fulphur, with putrid exhalations, and the 
like ; nay, frequently we even meet with 
earthy particles floating in this element. — 
When all foreign ingredients are feparattd 
from it, the fubtle aerial body (till remains of 

* " Our bodies arc equally preffed upon by the incumr 

.here, and the weight they fuftain is equal to I the 

an, whole bale is equal to the fuperficics of our bodies.— 
fquare of this fuperncii quantity of air equal ti 

fo that if the fuperficies of a roan's body was to contain 15 fqi 
feet, which is prctiy near the truth, he would fuftain a weight 1 

i,90olb> The difference of the weight of the i-ir, whirl: 
bodies lUitain at one time more than at another, is alio • 
that between the greateit and the leaft prefTure of air upon our bod- 
ies has been proved to be equal to 39o;lh. Hence it is fo far : 
be'ug a wonder, that We fometimes lurtcr in our h 
of weather,, that it is the greateft miracle we do 1 
For when we confider, that our bi 

by near a ton and a half weight more than at another, and thai 
variation is often veiy fudden, it is furpriliug that every fuch c; 

!'l not entirely bleak the frame of our bodies to pii 
the vfffels of on I mg fo much ftrj 

>--■<; the blood up to th 
circulation would quit 1 had not wiiei) 

when die refinance to the circulating the 

imps tut, by which tin 'acts, fhould be fo too. For 

increafe of the v. 

panded, and the) >od mote int 

10 that it becomes fitter for the more fluid I 

of the (fuppoltd the heart will be more 

ftrongly contracted, and the blood's motion 
the body being obstructed, it will pafi 
brain, where tt. 

.-count alfo 

: too more enabled to carry on the circulation through all 
able canals, while fome others towards the furfaa are obftr 

Quincy'i Nno Medic. D:ci. — Article, . 
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a compound nature, and is by no means a 
fiinple elementary fubftance, as was formerly 
believed. 

According to the late difcoveries in chemif- 
try, the aerial bafts of the atmofphere confifts 
of three different fpecies of air, namely, of pure, 
refpirablc, or dephlogiflicated air ; of azotic, 
or phlogifticated air ; and of fixed, aerial, or 
carbonic acid air. — The proportion of the 
firit, namely, pure or vital air, confifts, accord- 
ing to the French Chemifts, who have given 
it the name of Oxygen, of 27 or 28 in the 
hundred parts ; the fecond, v'rz. the Azote of 
the French, of 72 or y$ in the hundred; 
and the third, namely, the Carbonic acid air, 
of about one part only in the hundred.* 

* The accurate experiments made by the IateScHEELE and Berg- 
man, in Sweden, do not much differ from thofe of the French Chem- 
:(h refpeel to thefe proportions. For, according to Scheele 
and Bergman, the common proportion of vital air, or oxygen, in the 
atmoi[here, is about one fourth; that of azote about five eighths ; 
tod that of carbonic acid nearly one fifteenth ; the laft of which, by 
the b'rench, is computed only at one hundredth part, that is, five 
hundred lei's than the Swedifh philofophers maintain. 
The following i» a concife hiftory of Oxygen: — In Auguft, 1774, 
Dr. Prikstley, and much about the lame time Mr. Scheele, in 
Sweden, difcovtred this refpirablc part of a'tmolpheric air, or rather 
they exhibited it, for the firft time, in a pure (late. This elaftic fub- 
«v as firft called Jepblogifiicated air, agreeably to the hypothefis 
jhn ; — afterwards it went under different names, as pure air, 
, vital air, until the late hypothefis of Oxygen, or the acidity* 
inciple, has procured it the name of oxygen gas. — But (till 
.edified than thefe names, are the theories which have been 
■I on tiv nature and properties of this fpecies of air, during 
irs. With PrieJHey, it is the pureft air freed of 
all phlogifton; with Scheele, it is the nitrous acid deprived of its wa- 
■ ordingto Bergman, it is one of the unknown conftituents of 
nitrous acid ; with Fentena, it is the dephlogifticatcd nitrous acid ; 
rs it as air united with fire; Mr. Waft, of BirmingI 
to find in it elementary fire combined with hydrogen or 
and Crcn formerly believed it to be water 
ed with much Caloric, or the principle of heat ; but Grer. 
O 2 
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Oxygen is much better adapted to the refpi- 
ration of animals, than common atmofphcric 
air. If two animals beinclofcd in veflels, one 
of which contains pure oxygen, and the other 
common atmofphericair,in proportions equal 
to the fize of the animals, the former in the 
oxygen will be found to live from fix to fev- 
en times longer, than the latter in common 
air. It is properly this oxygen which we in- 
fpire, and which is the grand fupport of an- 
imal life. Perfons apparently dead, or in a 
itate of fuffocation, have been inftantly re- 
ilored to life by its influence, and from the 
correfponding teftimony of feveral refpeclable 
phyficians, it appears to have been employed 
with advantage in many obftinate difcafes.— 
The celebrated Ingenhouz therefore gave it 
the name of vital air. It promotes com- 
buftion in a very high degree. A candle will 
burn in it from fix to feven times longer than 
in common air, with a much greater degree 
of heat, and a more brilliant flame. Bodies 
in a glowing ftate, are immediately inflamed, 
when put into oxygen gas j and even metals, 
which are not very fufible, are melted in it, 
and converted into oxyds, or calces, with the 
greateft facility. 

latterly maintained, in hi? Syftem of Cheroiftry, that it is the un- 
known balls of vital air combined with Caloric .: — if we bi 
iVeflrumi,it 13 elementary air in a (late of combination with Caloric, 
Lut the bafis of the former cannot he dii covered ng to 

Fourcrcy, it is an unknown elementary matter united with ii I 

: air ; in the opinion of Lavoijier, it contains the acidifying 
principle, Oxygen, and the principle of Heat, Caloric ; Mr. Cj'j- 
endijb maintains that it is dephlogiilicated water ; and ai 
De la Mttberit, it is an unknown fubftance combined with v 
and fire ; &c. &c. 
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Azoic, by others called phlogifticated, me- 
phitic, corrupted, or fuffocative air, is abfo- 
lutely irrefpirable, and not miicible with wa- 
ter. It arifes from the change which atmof- 
pheiical air undergoes in every procefs of 
combuftion, putrefaction, and refpiration, 
whether produced by nature or art. 

Azote enters into no combination with wa- 
ter, but may be rendered lefs hurtful by mak- 
ing it with that fluid : this accounts in fome 
meafure for the falubrity of the fea-air. It 
greatly promotes the growth of plants, and 
readily accumulates in apartments filled with 
people, or containing articles frefh-painted 
with oil-colours, or in which ftrongly frag- 
rant flowers are kept, without having any 
accefs of frefh air. We mould be extremely 
cautious in entering fuch places ; as difeafes 
of the bread; and lungs are too frequently the 
confequences of neglect, obftinacy, or igno- 
rance. 

The Carbonic acid of the French is \\\c fixed 
air of Dr. Black, and the Aerial acid of Be rg- 
man. This fpecies of air is mifcible with wa- 
ter ; but in its pure ftate equally irrefpirable 
as the Azote. It derives its origin, partly 
from the vinous fermentation of vegetables, 
and fome animal fubflances, and partly from 
the mild alkaline falts and earths combined 
with acids. Much of this air is found in mines, 
where it frequently diftreffes the workmen by 
its fuffocating qualities. It is alfo obferved 
in molt mineral waters, where a ft rat urn of it 
times lwiins upon the furface of the well. 
Thefe waters, as well as fermented liquors 
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which contain a con fidcr able portion of 
air, receive from it the well known pun. 
fo agreeable to the palate. Hence flat and 
fpoiled beer, or wine, may be corrected and 
reftored to its former brifknefs, by the addi- 
tion of fixed air evolved from chalk and vit- 
riolic acid, or by mixing it with new beer or 
wine in a ftate of fermentation. 

This fpecies of air quickly cxtinguifli.es fire, 
and ftrongly attracts the fumes arifmg from 
candles. As it is unfit for refpiration, ani- 
mals cannot live in it. The warm-blooded 
animals die in it much fooner than any other ; 
thofe of an amphibious kind fomewhat later ; 
infects arc not irrecoverably killed by it ; ir- 
ritability is fuddenly deftroyed, and the heart 
of an animal fo deprived of life, though frill 
warm, no longer exhibits any figns of mo- 
tion. 

There is another fpecies of mephitic air, 
which is not mifcible with water, which burns 
with a flame, and if mixed either with atmof- 
pheric air, or oxygen gas, inftantly catches 
fire, and is exploded : this has received the 
name of inflammable air,* and deferves to be 

* This air may be obtained in a great variety of ways, from all. 
Jubilances liable to inflammation, or containing rorr.buftible matter, 
by means of heat, fermentation, acids, and the like ; nay, even from 
metals, by directing the fleam of boiling water through a 
metallic tube. — It i= the fpontaneous produ -arc, through- 

out her three kingdoms. In mines, in ful 

particularly in coal-pits, it is known by tii -mp. It 

is copioufly generated in the L . living animals, and is fre- 

quently met with in common fewers, burying grounds, and places, 
where dead a:;i;r.al bodies are expofed to putrefaction. 

The white Dittany,. (DiBamv.us aibas, Lin.) when in flow 
erates fo great a quantity of inflammable air, th.it the atmoiphcre 
around it has been observed to catch fire. Li fwamps, pools, andt 
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mentioned here, although it cannot be con- 
ferred as a conitituent part of the atmofphere. 

With refpeft to the fpecific gravity of the 
different airs before enumerated, it is in this 
place only neccflary to obferve, that the heav- 
icil is the fixed air, or carbonic acid gas ; next, 
to this comes the azote and oxygen, both of 
which are heavier than the common air of 
the atmofphere ; and laftly, hydrogen, or in- 
flammable gas, which is the lightelt of all ; 
for it is even lighter than the pureft atmof- 
pheric air. 

When the atmofphere is too much impreg- 
nated with any of the mephitic gafes, its in- 
lluencc on the human body is extremely nox- 
ious. Thus we fee many of the workmen in 
mines dying in the prime of life, of an 
obitinate and incurable colic, which is attend- 
ed with the mod painful obftruclions. — Paint- 
ers, glaziers, potters, and manufacturers of 
J earthen ware, are from a fimilar caufe 
cxpofed to the fame dreadful difeafe ; being 
obliged to make ufe of great quantities of 
" in different forms. 

it wafers, where a number of plants, particularly fa^e, 
: i he like, are putrifying, we find a j'pecies of inflam- 
known by the name of marjt-air, or more com- 
'Hisjatkiii, or Will-otht'lVifp. 

this infidicus and deleterious metal be communicated 

">urs through the lungs, or by abfcubing them 

6t,s of it are equally dangerous 

. : fulphur, a:id both the internal and 

oils, or animal fatb, .ire ihe only antidotes 

. it tills virulent bane of the manufacturer 

; je f'.ibjt £1 to peculiar difeafes ; in 
ufa&ure have a pernicious iniluence 
nature of the employment ir, hurtful, 
ry Itfr. a reelinid. ftoof'ng, or ilaud- 
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It is almoft unneceflai'y to mention the fre- 
quent and fudden deaths that have tak 
place from the explofion of inflammable air 
in mines, or from the opening of pit: 
wells, and other confined places. Neither 
any thing fo much calculated to corrupt and 
poifon the air, to fill it with noxious vapours, 
and to generate difeafes, as the burying-grounds 
eftablifhed within the walls of populous cities, 
where human bodies are depolited, as if with 
an apparent defign to produce an atmofphere, 
which is particularly fatal to the tender lungs 
of children, and in no fmall degree hurtful to 
adults. 

As the mafs of atmofpheric air is incefTantly 
corrupted by the refpiratibn of men and ani- 
mals, by the burning of fo many natural and 
artificial fires, by the dilfolution and putrefac- 
tion of innumerable fubftances, and by vari- 
ous other phlogiftic or defoxygenating pro- 
ceiles, it would at length become altogether 
incompetent for its original defignation, if 
Nature had not provided effectual means for 
its improvement and reitoration. Am: 
the moft powerful of thefe, we may place the 
growth and vegetation of plants. — For r 
very important difcovery wc are indebted to 
Dr. Priestley, who was fo fortunate as to 
hit upon it, after he had long employed him- 

ing poflure, or from being performed in a confined air, c r 
fire, and the like. H-.nct mUUrt, bair-JreJfirs, and 
qoently dit.- of a confumption of the iurijjs, in 
nut-i particles of duft which they are continually obligee' : 
Manufacturers of wool, and purticul.tr; 
with obftinatc cntane< and ail th< 

t,rm '' d duft, fuiTer more or kfc fi<. 

ees of uucka^ids. 
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fclf in fruitlefs attempts, to improve and re- 
ftorc corrupted air, by artificial means. He 
found that air, rendered mortal by the breath- 
ing of animals which had expired in it, was 
again fo completely reftored by the vegetation 
of plants, that, after the lapfe of fome days, 
an animal could live in it with equal eafe, and 
for the fame length of time, as in a fimilar 
quantity of common atmofpheric air. 

Thcfe experiments, indeed, did not fuccecd 
with fome Naturalifts ; and Prieftly himfelf, 
upon repeating them with different plants, 
found the remits rather varying and doubt- 
ful : but Dr. Ingenhouz removed the great- 
er part of thefe difficulties, by his book, " Ex- 
periments upon Vegetables, . 8vo. London, 
1779." This ingenious philofopher remark- 
ed, 1 ft, That molt plants have the property 
of correcting bad air within a few hours, 
when they are expofed to the light of the fun ; 
but that, on the contrary, during the night, or 
in ihejhade, they corrupt the common air of 
theatmofpherc ; — 2d, That plants, from their 
own fubiiance, afford a very pure dephlogif- 
ticated air, or Oxygen, when expofed to the 
rays of the fun ; but a very impure air or 
Azote at night, or in the fhade ; — 3d, That 
not all the parts of plants, but only the green 
flalks of leaves, particularly through the fides 
oppofite to the foil, produce this beneficial ef- 
fect ; — 4th, That the difengagement of pure 
or vital air docs not commence until the fun 
has been fome time above the horizon ; that 
it ceafes altogether with the termination of 
day-light j and that the diiadvantage arifing 
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from the impure exhalation of plants, during 
the night, is far exceeded by the great advan. 
tage they afford during the day ; infomuch, 
that the impure air, generated by a plant dur- 
ing the whole night, fcarcely amounts to a 
hundredth part of the pure vital air or Oxy- 
gen, exhaled from the fame plant in two hours 
of a fercne day. — Thus we difcover a moil 
flriking phenomenon in the oeconomy of na- 
ture ; fincc the vegetation of plants continu- 
ally counteracts the noxious effects of refpira- 
tion, combuftion, and putrefaction.* In this 
manner, the atmosphere is conftantly pr\ 
ed in that neceflary ftatc of purity and tem- 
perature, which is the moil falutary both to 
animals and vegetables. 

We have learnt the effects produced on the 
human body by the atmofphcre and the ch 
of the weather, partly from obfervati 
by ourfclves and others, and partly from their 
influence on inanimate matter, by which wc 
can judge in fome meafure of its anal 
effects on the human frame ; but we fh 
not thence conclude that our knowledge, in 
this refpect,is cither complete or infallible. Ob- 
servations may frequently deceive us, fincethc 

* It fhould be recolLe&ed here, tint when the growth of planti 
is interrupted by the cold of winter, io tli.it thi y no ! 
a beneficial air to purify the atmofphtrc, Natu:e has or. 1 
that this very cold of the wii 

virtues to fto] >n. We fu: 

ic the moft unwhokfome, and particularly in rnarfhy < 
very plants appear to be very profufely diilributcd. vhi:li 1 
inently poffefs the property of purifying the air. 
or oxygen, is of gr \ity than tlie common si 

atmo'.phere, it is perfe&ly coiiftfcent with th • 
that the oxygen fhould fettle towards the lower tide of tht leavuof 
plant*. 
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human bodv, befides the weather, is inceffant- 
ly cxpofed' to the effects of other external 
agents, which may eafily elude our attention. 
Further, the atmofphere furrounding us, be- 
fides the properties cognizable by our fenfes, 
or difcoverable by the afliftance of particular 
inftruments, may alfo be impregnated with 
fubftances which have hitherto efcaped our 
refearches, and which neverthelefs may have 
the power to effect important changes. Laft- 
ly, we ought not to confider the arguments 
deduced from analogy as ftrictly conclufive ; 
we mould remember, that the effects of ex- 
ternal objects on the living animal fibre are, 
in many inltances, totally different from thofe 
which they produce on lifelefs or inanimate 
bodies. 

Recommending thefe general remarks to 
the confideration of the reader, I proceed to 
confider thofe particular and politive effects, 
which the different ftates of the atmofphere 
produce on our frame, and in what manner 
they influence our health. 

Warm air relaxes the folid parts of the body, 
and occafions a ftrongcr circulation of the flu- 
ids. Heat is chiefly oppreflive to the Nerves ; 
hence the tender and infirm fuffcr feverely in 
hot weather ; hence arife hyfteric and hypo- 
chondriac complaints, convulfions, and diar- 
rhoeas. Cold lenders bodies more compact, 
particularly the folid parts of the animal ftruc- 
ture, fuch as the mufcles, nerves, bones, &c. 
They become more claftic in winter ; the ap- 
petite for food is ftrongcr, and digeftion eafier 
and quicker. On the contrary, the refiftance 
P 
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of the fluid parts becomes fo great, that even 
the increafed powers of the folids cannot over- 
come it, if the cold be too violent. In winter 
the blood is much difpofed to inflammations ; 
hence flitches in the fide, inflammatory fore 
throats, rheumatifms, kc. In pcrfons who 
take little exercife, the fluids are apt to ftag- 
nate, and the folids to chill during the win- 
ter ; — upon the whole, however, the effects 
of cold weather may be rendered lefs hurtful, 
and even falutary to the body, if proper ex. 
crcife be not neglected. 

Damp or moijl air fuddenly relaxes and de- 
bilitates ; it occafions a flownefs in the cir- 
culation of the fluids, which gives rife to ob- 
structions, and impedes both the circulation 
of the blood and the fecretion of humours, 
by checking infenfible perfpiration. If the 
moifture of the air increafes, wc experience an 
unaccountable torpor and cnmu ; with the lofs 
of energy we lofe our gaiety, and the mind 
is depreffed with the body. Damp places 
and diftricts are always unwholeibme, but 
more particularly fo in cold weather. Moif- 
ture, by diminifhing perfpiration, produces 
diforders of the throat, the breaft, and the 
abdomen. But the mod dangerous and fatal 
effects on the human body have been obferv- 
ed to arife from moifl air accompanied with 
hot weather ; for, when moifture has impair- 
ed our energy, heat increafes the evil in a 
great degree, by opening the pores through 
which the moiiture penetrates into the body, 
and predifpofing every part of it to putrefac- 
tion and diffolution. This accounts for the 
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great mortality prevalent du ring the hot fea- 
fon at Batavia, and fome of the Weft India 
iilands. 

Dry and cool air, from poffeffing a due de- 
gree of elafticity, promotes in an extraordi- 
nary degree the ferenity and alertnefs of mind 
and body ; hence it is found uncommonly 
falubrious to hypochondriacs. But a dry and 
very cold air generates inflammatory difeafes ; 
becaufe it infpiffates the blood. Dry and hot 
air affects tis like heat, and enervates the body. 
But a dry air, which is not too warm, is both 
agreeable and healthy. 

Great zndfudden changes from a warm to a 
cold, or from a light to a heavy air, are high- 
ly injurious to valetudinarians, and even to 
the healthy. Soldiers in camp, and, fome- 
times, travellers, feel very feverely the bad 
effects of cold and moift night air, after long 
marches and journeys. Weakly and infirm 
perfons have frequently ominous fenfations, 
previous to any remarkable change of the air. 

A moderately heavy and elaftic air is the 
mod agreeable and falutary to the human bo- 
dy ; hence nature has not afligned us our con- 
ftant reiidence on the fummits of mountains. 
Yet a light and rarefied air, fuch as is felt on 
the higheft mountains, is not fo unfit for ref- 
piration, nor does it manifeft fo noxious an 
influence on the human body, as was formerly 
believed. The lateft travellers affure us of 
the contrary, and fpeak in deciiive terms of 
the falutary effects of the air, during a fhort 
ftay in thofe elevated regions. 
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' Among the different winds — which are 
nothing elfe but ftrong commotions of the air 
— the long continued North wind is compara- 
tively the moft wholefome ; it purifies the at- 
mofphere of noxious vapours, renders the air 
ferene and dry, and thus imparts to the hu- 
man body elafticity, vigour, activity, and a 
lively colour. It is, however, troublefome 
to perfons of delicate habits, and occafions in 
them coughs, inflammation of the throat, 
pains in the fide, obftructions, and febrile dif- 
eafes. The South wind weakens and relaxes 
the body, and is very apt to produce catarrhal 
affections. The Morning wind is very drying ; 
but Evening winds are cool and moift, being 
frequently accompanied with rain and change- 
able weather. All thefe winds differ materi- 
ally in their qualities, from local circumftan- 
ces, and accordingly as they blow over a Con- 
tinent, over the Ocean, or over high moun- 
tains and icy regions, from which they carry 
along with them more or lefs of cold and hu- 
mid particles. But upon the whole, too dry 
weather is always more healthy, than that 
which is too moift. 

Of the four Seasons of the year, the Au- 
tumn is the moft unhealthy ; becaufe then the 
particles of perfpiration not only remain on 
the body, but are in a ftate inclining to pu- 
trefaction. This difadvantage, however, may 
be eafily obviated by guarding ourfelves with 
proper drefs and choofing a fuitable diet. 
Too light a drefs, and too thin (lockings, are 
not advifable at this fcafon. The Spring fea- 
fin is, in general, the moft healthy. Spring, 
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and the beginning of Summer, are mod milita- 
ry to children and young perfons ; while the 
Summer, and the beginning of Autumn, agree 
bell with the aged. The 'latter end of Au- 
tumn, and the beginning of Winter, are com- 
monly the mod healthy feafons to perfons of 
a middle age. 

It has been remarked by medical men, that 
certain difeafes appear and difappear accord- 
ing to the different feafons. Thus, putrid 
and bilious diforders prevail in Summer j in- 
flammatory difeafes in Winter, and the ca- 
tarrhal, mucous, and gaftric or ftomachic af- 
fections, in Spring and Autumn. It has been 
further obferved, that in Spring the blood 
ufually circulates more freely ; hence proba- 
bly arofe the ancient practice of blood-letting, 
and taking laxatives at certain regular peri- 
ods ; both of which I have already pointed 
out, in the preceding Chapter, as dangerous 
in their tendency, and always hurtful to the 
healthy. 

As the vegetable kingdom is renewed in 
Spring, and as vegetation, in general, is moft 
lively in that feafon, there can be little doubt, 
that the pure vital air is then moft copioufly 
evolved, by means of the folar light and heat. 
Hence it follows, that the vernal air is more 
wholefome than that of Autumn, which is 
faturated with corrupted and putrifying par- 
ticles. Still the cold of Autumn, and the 
frequent winds then prevalent, prove ex- 
tremely efficacious in counteracting the bane- 
ful effects of corruption -aad Putrefaction. 

P 2 
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If the temperature of the air correfpond 
with the natural conftitution of the feafon, 
we may expect what is called a healthy year, 
and that the prevalent difeafes will be of a 
mild nature ; but if the weather does not 
agree with the general laws of the feafon ; if, 
for inftance, the Winter prove warm, or at 
lead moderate, or the Spring cold and feverc, 
with fudden alternations of heat, we may ex- 
pect to find the year pretty generally marked 
with ferious and obftinate difeafes. 

The temperature of the air depends not a 
little on the natural fituation of the country, 
whether it lie high or low ; whether its moun- 
tains oppofe or give a free paffage to the winds ; 
whether it contains flowing or ftagnant wa- 
ters or morafles, and whether it is open or 
covered with woods. — Country air, upon the 
whole, is always purer than that of towns, 
narrow ftreets, and crowded buildings. 

All Jirongly-fcented bodies are more or lefs 
pernicious j as well thofe of a difagreeable 
fmell, as the greater number of fragrant per- 
fumes. The latter, if too ftrong, are more 
particularly dangerous, as a fenfe of difguft 
does not naturally incline us to avoid them. 
Among thefe may be comprehended all veg- 
etable odours ftrongly volatile and pungent, 
and which thereby iHmulate and flupify the 
nerves. Hence people, who carry large nofe- 
gays in the hot days of fummer, are apt to 
teel themfelves varioufly and ftrongly affected, 
particularly with drowfmefs. From this ap- 
parently innocent- caui'e, head-achs, vertigoes, 
fainting-fits, and apoplexies have frequently 
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been produced in pcrfons of a plethoric habit. 
Thefe, as well as people of a delicate conftitu- 
tion, are liable to fuch affections, from the 
fragrance of many balfamic plants, but par- 
ticularly from the ftrong fcent of lilies, roles, 
pinks, the bloffoms of oranges, hyacinths, and 
the like. — Many flowers emit a more power- 
ful fragrance in the night than in the day-time, 
and the effluvia of feveral trees and other 
vegetable bodies are peculiarly dangerous, 
and fometimes mortal. Of this nature arc 
the walnut and yew trees, under whofe fhades 
perfons have actually died, who had fallen 
alleep ; and likewife the deadly Upas of Suri- 
nam, and the no lefs poifonous Manchineel tree 
of the Weft Indies. 

Aromatics of every kind taint the air in a 
fimilar manner, introducing into the human 
body particles foreign to its nature,all exciting 
more or lefs an inclination to fleep. Saffron 
and hops have fometimes proved fatal ; the 
former in particular has often produced a fleep 
terminating in death, in thofe incautious indi- 
viduals, who had lain down in the ware-houfes 
or upon the bags, in which it was packed. 
Ambergris and mufk are alfo, on account of 
their powerful fragrance, very hurtful to per- 
fons of an irritable and nervous temperament. 

Dwellings in the vicinity of lakes, fens, and 
marines, are expofed to all the noxious effects 
of a moift atmofphere, namely, to the various 
fpecies of intermittent fevers or agues ; — on 
the other hand, it has been obferved, that 
perfons living on the banks of rivers, though 
at times fubjed to thefe, are not very liable to 
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other difeafes, and that running water has a 
tendency to purify the air, when it is faturated 
with inflammable particles. 

Too fudden a tranfition from warm to cold 
air, or the reverfe, is pernicious ; but to ex- 
change, however fuddenly, an unhealthy at- 
mofphere for a healthier, is at all times fafe 
and highly advifable. Numberlefs inftances 
have proved, that fuch as were conftantly in- 
difpofed in the corrupted air of a town, very 
quickly recovered their health, on removing 
to the purer atmofphere of the country. Yet 
the queftion, Which air is the moji ivholefomc to 
live in ? will admit only of a conditional an- 
fwer. We mud attend not only to the par- 
ticular conftitution of the air, but alfo to the 
nature and habits of the individual. Neither 
mould we too haftily pronounce every air 
unwholefome, that does not appear to agree 
with us. The air of every climate, whether 
hot, cold, or temperate, may be called healthy, 
provided it be pure and clear, and occafionally 
agitated by wind : but a grofs atmofphere, 
and one loaded with animal or vegetable ex- 
halations, is certainly deleterious. After all, 
perhaps the longevity of the inhabitants may 
be confidered as the beft evidence of a healthy 
diftrict. Thus we find uncommonly long- 
lived perfons in high countries, or fuch as are 
vifited by frequent winds, and alfo in fmall 
fea-port towns. In villages and places thinly 
inhabited, the proportion of aged people is 
confiderably greater than in cities or populous 
towns. This may be afcribed partly to a lefs 
degree of corruption in the air, and partly to 
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a more fimple mode of life prevailing in fuch 
places : for wealth and riches, the concomi- 
tant effects of which are greater luxury and 
extravagance in living, ufually keep pace with 
the increafe of population ; and if the numer- 
ous chimney-fires of our populous cities did 
not ferve as fo many well-contrived machines 
for rarefying the atmofphere, incalculable 
miichiefs mull inevitably enfue, 



Of the Improvement of Air in Dwelling-Houfes, 

A house built on a rifing ground, on a 
healthy foil, in an open, dry country, and 
neither expofed to the greatclt degree of cold 
in winter, nor to the higheft point of heat in 
fummer, may be faid to ftand in a healthy fit- 
uation. Hence thofe apartments are the mod 
healthful as well as comfortable to the indi- 
vidual, which enjoy a pure and free circula- 
tion of air in fummer, and the cheering rays 
of the fun in winter : the heat of fummer be- 
ing considerably tempered by the former, and 
the feverity of winter much abated by the 
latter. Farther, a proper nze and height are 
requifite to conftitute a healthful apartment ; 
for low rooms are detrimental to health, par- 
ticularly when inhabited by large families, 
and feldom aired, or rather, which is fre- 
quently the cafe, when all air is carefu.ly ex- 
cluded by clofe doors, mutters, curtains, &c. 
The moil proper place of refidence in winter 
is one with a fouthern afpecl:, not only as be- 
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ing more dry, but alfo more cheerful, and 
therefore attended with a favourable influence 
on the fpirits. In fummer, the lituation of a 
room may be chofen either to the North or 
to the Eaft, the latter of which is preferable, 
becaufe it admits the firft enlivening rays of 
the Sun. 

Although it is not in every perfon's power 
to choofe his habitation agreeably to the laws 
of health ; yet this choice of a pure and healthy 
air is not fufficiently attended to, and it cer- 
tainly deferves as much confideration in pur- 
chafing an eftate or country-houfe as the qual- 
ity of the foil or other lucrative advantages. 

The local conftitution of the air depends 
not merely on the exhalations of the foil itfelf, 
but likewife on the different vapours, con- 
ducted to and blended with it by the winds, 
from adjoining places. Thus in a dry and 
fandy country, confidered of itfelf as healthy, 
the air may be rendered extremely unwhole- 
fome from the vicinity of marfhes or other 
ftagnant waters. 

The better to judge of the falubrity of the 
air in any diftric"t, we fhould examine the 
properties of the wells and fprings ; for both 
air and water abforb the faline and mineral 
particles of the foil. We may pretty certainly 
conclude, that a country producing good wa- 
ter, enjoys likewife a falubrious air ; and as 
the beft water is taftelefs, fo the pureft air is 
free from any fmell whatever. 

The moft certain marks, by which to dif- 
tinguifh whether the air in rooms be damp 
or pot, are the following : the walls or tapef- 
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try change their colour ; bread in clofets ac- 
quires a mouldy furface ; fpunges in the 
rooms retain their moifture ; loaf-fugar turns 
foft j.iron rufts ; brafs and copper acquire a 
green colour, or verdigris ; and wooden fur- 
niture moulders and crumbles to pieces. 

The fitting-room ought, if poflible, to be 
above the ground floor, or in the fecond ftory ; 
it fhould be ib conftructed as to admit a free 
current of air ; but if this cannot be done, it 
fhould be frequently aired by opening the 
windows in dry weather, or by fumigating 
the room, either with vinegar dropped-upon 
warm Hones, or evaporated in a bafon over 
a lamp, or with fugar, juniper-berries, and 
the like. 

Every room is filled with three different 
Jlrata of air : t . The lower part of the room 
contains the heaviefl fpecies of air, namely, 
fixed or carbonic acid gas, particularly in 
apartments fituated on the ground-floor, or 
even under ground ; 2. The middle part of 
the room is filled with the lighter atmofpheric 
air ; and 3. The uppermoft ftratum contains 
the lightelt or inflammable air, the moll cor- 
rupted of the three, in confequence of the 
proceflcs it has undergone by refpiration and 
combuflion. In lofty apartments this con- 
taminated fpecies of air is not infpired by the 
lungs ; becaufe the middle flratum, or the 
molt wholefome of the three, extends to a 
height above that of a man. 

A continual change of the air, by opening 
the doors and occalionally the windows, how- 
ever advifable, is yet not fuflicicnt to prefcrve 
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a healthy atmofphere in an apartment. For 
this important purpofe the following improve- 
ments may be fuggefted as ufeful : ift, Small 
apertures in the ceiling of the room, or 
through the walls clofe to the ceiling, in an 
oblique direction, fo that the rain and mow 
cannot penetrate into it ; 2d, Ventilators, that 
is, fmall moveable wheels made of brafs or 
iheet-iron, which are applied to fome part of 
the window-panes, and let in motion by the 
preflure of the external air. This is an ex- 
cellent contrivance to introduce frcfh atmof- 
pheric air into a room, by occafionally open- 
ing and mutting the door. The moft proper 
height for placing thefe ventilators is about 
feven feet from the floor ; 3d, Air-tubes run- 
ning in a ftraight direction from the door to 
the fire-place, or rather to the wall of the 
chimney, and concealed under the floor of 
the room. As fuch tubes, however, are very 
expenfive, and appear better calculated to con- 
vey the fmoke up the chimney, after all means 
have been tried in vain, than to conduct the 
corrupted air from the upper part of a room, 
I fhall mention a better and much eaficr me- 
thod of effecting this purpofe. It is a late 
difcovery of a phyfician in France, who con- 
trived it with a view to fave the great expenfc 
of ventilating or airing large wards in hofpit- 
als, filled with patients who laboured under 
putrid diftempers, particularly in the heat of 
iummer. He caufed a number of fmall holes 
to be made in the uppermoft part of the win- 
dow-frames ; into thefe holes he placed from 
without an equal number of funnels, prefent- 
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Ing an aperture of nine or twelve inches di- 
ameter, and terminating in the infide almoft 
in a point, or at leait in an opening not ex- 
ceeding the fize of a fmall quill. By means 
of the'fe iimple machines, the air in the lick 
rooms was lb effectually renewed, by the great 
and conftant prelTure of atmofpheric air from 
without, that any other artificial procefs for 
correcting the putrid air in a large hofpital 
was judged to be unneceffary. 

Above all things, the windows and doors 
of fitting and bed-rooms, when it can be done 
conveniently, ought to be left open for a cer- 
tain fpace of time, every day. This, howev- 
er, requires to be done at the proper time, 
neither too early in the morning, nor when 
it grows dark in the evening, during the ver- 
nal and autumnal months ; nor at the time 
when the horizon is overfpread with a thick 
fog. The windows mould be opened, when 
the air is pure and ferene ; or, in general, 
when there is lefs danger to be apprehended 
from the external air than from that within. 
Sometimes it may be proper to make ufe of 
what is called pumping the room, or moving 
the door backward and forward for fomc 
minutes together ; but in fpring and autumn, 
our fitting-rooms, and even in winter, bed- 
rooms, ought to be perflated every clear day, 
by currents of frefli air, for a considerable 
time. 

In the hot days of fummer, the windows 
may be opened early in the morning and in 
the evening, in order to cool and refrelh the 
heated air of the room by that from without. 
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It is however not fafe (and has fomctinies 
proved fatal) to leave the windows of a bed- 
room open at night during the fummer- 
months, as there is no fmall hazard of check- 
ing perfpiration by the cool night-air ; the 
fufceptibility of the pores being then very 
much increafed by the heat of the day, and 
the warmth of the bed. Rooms which we 
inhabit in the day-time may be fafely left open 
during the night. In fummer-houfes, or fuch 
as are furrounded with plants and trees, it 
will be proper not to open the windows of bed 
or other rooms, till fome time after fun-rife, 
and to {hut them at fun-fet : they require alfo 
to be opened and flyut fooner in hazy than in 
ferene weather, 

The airing of apartments fhould not be ne- 
glected even in winter, as coal-fires alone are 
not fufficient to carry off the corrupted parti- 
cles of air, unlefs they be aflifted by ventila- 
tors. — Here I muft oppofe and contradict a 
prevailing, yet miftaken notion, that fire in a 
room where the windows are open, introdu- 
ces moift air. On the contrary, the moft 
proper time for opening the windows is after 
lighting up a brifk fire ; as the warmer air of 
the room will then be powerfully attracted 
by the colder atmofpheric air, and the cor- 
rupt particles of the air within moft fpeedily 
diifipated. 

In moift and cold air, the drefs mould be 
fomewhat warmer than ufual : Flannel may 
then be worn with double advantage next 
the fkin, and the rooms we inhabit fhould be 
warmed, or at leaft fumigated, with the ber- 
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ries of Juniper or ftmilar fhrubs. Fumigation 
is likewife attended with this advantage, that 
it contributes to dry and in fome degree to 
warm the air. 

i hi moiji and warm air the e^xplofion of a lit- 
tle gunpowder will be of ufe> or vinegar may- 
be evaporated with greater fafety, and the 
floor and walls fprinkled over with this ex- 
cellent antifeptic. 

Hot and dry air may be tempered by pla- 
cing veffels filled with cold water in different 
parts of a room ; or, as is often praclifed m 
hot climates, by fprinkling water over the 
floor. The greater or lefs degree of corrup- 
tion of the air, in an apartinent, depends very 
much on the kind of labour or exercife per- 
formed in it : Six watchmakersr'will not cor- 
rupt the air nearly fo much as two carpenters 
would do in the fame fpace and time ; hence 
appears the neceflity of appropriating lofty 
rooms inftead- of low garrets, for the work- 
fhops of mechanics. 

Green plants and flowers placed before the 
windows are both an agreeable and ufeful or- 

o 

nament, if not of too ftrong a fragrance. In 
ferene weather, it may be expedient to ftrew 
frefh plants (not flowers) in a dwelling-room, 
expofed to the rays of the fun, taking care, 
however, to remove them as foon as the fun 
withdraws. This method of expoiing plants, 
or even the branches of trees with green 
leaves, in apartments, may have a beneficial 
influence on valetudinarians, and particularly 
on afthmatic perfons, as vital air, or oxygen is 
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thereby generated, and introduced very grad- 
ually into the lungs. 

Large trees with thick foliage mould not 
be placed very near the windows of a houfe ; 
for, befides that they obftruct the accefs of 
day-light and frefh air, and have thus a ten- 
dency to make the rooms damp, their exha- 
lations in the evening, and during the night, 
are by no means wholefomc Trees planted 
at the diftance of eight or ten yards from the 
houfe, do not prevent the free accefs of air ; 
they prefent an agreeable object to the eye, 
and cannot be too much recommended, both 
on account of their cooling made in fummer, 
and the falutary exhalations they emit during 
the day. 

It has been already mentioned, that the 
burning of candles corrupts the air ; for which 
reafon the cuftom of illuminating aflembly or 
other large rooms, with a fuperfluous number 
of candles, muft be very detrimental. This 
extravagance becomes (till more dangerous in 
places where, befide the crowd of people, great 
quantities of provifions, dreffed with the rich- 
eft fpices of the Eaft and Weft, contribute to 
faturate the air with the moft heterogeneous 
particles. And as perfons of tender lungs 
muft fuffer extremely in fuch an atmofphere, 
it would be proper to provide all public rooms 
with a competent number of conic ventilators, 
of the defcription before mentioned. 

Strictly fpeaking, we ought not to fit in the 
room where we dine, or take victuals, until 
it be aired again : thofe who can afford this 
luxury, mould be careful not to ftay for hours. 
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together over their bottle in the dining-room r 
the bad effects of fuch contaminated air are 
not perceived by the perfons continuing their 
libations after dinner, but are very fenfibly 
felt by any one coming in from the frefh- air. 

It is no lefs unhealthy to fleepin a room 
where a quantity of green fruit is kept, a cir- 
cumlhnce not attended to in country places, 
particularly by thofe who deal in fruits From 
its fragrance a portion of inflammable matter 
exhales, which foon impregnates the air. 
Hence females of delicate habits- have been 
known to faint,, in approaching places where 
a few quinces were kept. For the fame rea- 
fon, ftore-rooms and pantries are extremely 
unwholefome, if provifions of all kinds, ani- 
mal as well as vegetable, be kept in them ; es- 
pecially oil, candles, fat, flefh meat, whether 
raw, boiled, or roafted, paftry, and the like. 

As foul linen readily imbibes the pcrfpira- 
ble matter of the fkin, it mould never be Suf- 
fered to remain any time in a bed-room, or 
fitting-room.. 

If poflible, we mould not fit through the 
day in a room in which we have flept ; as the 
bed-clothes, and particularly feather beds, very 
flowly part with the exhalations they have 
imbibed during the night, neither is it Suffi- 
cient for purifying the air of the room, that 
it has been ever fo well aired in the morning.. 

The vapour of chareoal produces, particu- 
larly in clofe apartments, dangerous and fre- 
quently fatal effects. It fills the atmofpherc 
with fulphuric particles which may be infpir- 
ed, but cannot be expired : — thev retard the. 
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motion of the blood- veffels, ftagnate the blood 
itfelf, penetrate into the head, and produce 
an acute pain, vertigo, and torpor. Hence 
the great eft precaution is neceffary, where char- 
coal is ufed, as innumerable fatal accidents 
have happened from this fource. Dyers, who- 
employ it for drying their cloth upon frames,, 
feldom fail to experience great injury to their 
health. 

All employments, in which perfons work 
among impure wool, oil, colours, and the like,, 
are to a certain degree detrimental to health. 
Warning, ironing, drefTmg the hair with 
greafy curling-irons, burning lamp oil, fre- 
quent painting of the walls, all faturate the 
air of a room with pernicious damp and ful- 
phuric vapours.. From the change, which, 
oil and candles in a ftate of combuftion pro- 
duce in the colour of a white wall and white 
curtains, we may infer, that this fetid fleam 
muft alfo penetrate into the human body, and 
if fo, muft materially affect it.. 

It farther deferves to be remarked, that all 
damp vapours are prejudicial, although they 
fhould not in themfelves have a tendency to 
corrupt the air. Hence the keeping of wet 
linen, or even wet clothes, umbrellas, and the 
like, in dwelling-rooms, fhould by all means 
be avoided. Mechanics and others, who are 
obliged to dry wet things in their ftrongly 
heated apartments — joiners, turners, potters, 
bookbinders, &x. are particularly liable to 
fwellings, and other difagreeable affections in 
•Jbte relaxed veffels of abforption* 
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Of Heat and Cold.. 

As obfervation and experience inform us,, 
that immoderate heat relaxes the body, over- 
heats the blood, and exficcates or confumes 
the other fluids ;. and that the people who 
live in temperate regions arc more hardy and. 
vigorous, and attain to a greater age, than 
the inhabitants o£ warmer climates ; it fol- 
lows from thefe premifes, that we ought not 
to enervate the human body by keeping it 
immoderately warm, by dreffing it with a fu~ 
.perfluity of clothes, by plunging it unnecef- 
larily into hot baths, by ufmg too ftrong fires 
in temperate weather, or leaft of. all, by fleep- 
ing in warm rooms, and perhaps on the moft; 
heating of all fubftances, feather beds.. The 
temperature of a fitting-room mould not ex- 
ceed 6o° of Fahrenheit's thermometer ; that 
of a bed-room may be about 50 , as the me- 
dium temperature of. our climate is between 
50 and 55 . 

Although man is,, no doubt, capable of in- 
uring himielf to a very great degree of heat 
as well as of cold, yet fudden changes can be 
fupported only by the few who poffefs very 
hardened conititutions^ The gradual changes 
of the feafons prepare us in the fafeft manner 
to fuftain all the alternations of cold and hot 
weather. It is therefore an error, and of no 
fmall confequence, in the modern fyftem of 
education, that we generally endeavour to 
habituate our children to the fupport of cold 
weather only. Perfons who cannot bear the 
heat of the fun, or ftrongly heated rooms, are, 
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from their exceflive delicacy, frequently ex- 
poled to the moll violent, nay to mortal acci- 
dents. Hence children ought to be flowly 
and gradually accuftomed to thefe inconve- 
iriencies, which indeed occur frequently, and 
are more dangerous than thofe arifmg from 
fudden tranlitions to a colder temperature : 
for the effects of the latter may, in a great 
meafure, be obviated by exercife and mufcu- 
lar action . 

In the fultry days of fummer, we mould be 
particularly on our guard againft violently 
overheating the body ; — in autumn, we mould 
not drefs too lightly, and in the mornings 
and evenings always fomewhat warmer ; — in 
fliort, we ought to avoid every thing that 
appears likely to check and repel perfpiration. 
The baneful cuftom of accommodating our 
drefs to the almanack and the fafhion, rather 
than to the viciflitudes of the weather, in this 
inconftant climate, mufl neccffarily be pro- 
ductive of many difagreeable confequences. 
Above all things, we ought to change our 
fummcr-drefs pretty early in autumn, and to 
clothe ourfelves gradually warmer, according 
to the variations of the weather. Yet after 
all, perhaps it would be molt advifable to ac- 
cultom ourfelves to one kind of drefs only for 
all feafons. The propriety of this cuftom I 
(hall more particularly confider in the fourth 
Chapter.. 

With, refpeel; to the proper time for heat- 
ing rooms in autumn, it has been fuppofed, 
that early fires are unwholefome and produc- 
tive of frequent catarrhs, This affertioii 
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certainly ill founded ; for in warming a room,, 
as well as in clothing the body, we fhould not 
fo much be regulated by the particular time 
of the year, as the ftate of the weather, and 
the degrees of actual heat and cold : in at- 
tending to this circumftance, we cannot eafily 
miftake. If, in the temperate days of autumn, 
the room fhould feel colder than the external 
air, it is time to make a moderate fire : in 
damp and cold weather this is an ufeful pre- 
caution, even in fummer.. Thofe who from 
caprice, parfimony, or prejudice, would rather 
fhiver on fome weeks longer, than confult 
their fenfations, often feel the confequence of 
a violent cold. The Dutch and German- 
ftoves certainly afford more uniform heat in 
a room, though they might not be confidered 
cheerful enough for an Englifh company. 

As we can neither breathe nor live without 
frefh air, we ought not to withdraw our bod- 
ies too much' from the bracing effects of cold. 
In this refpecl, we fhould act conformably to- 
nature, that is, in the fame degree as the 
wanner weather changes to a colder flate, 
we fhould gradually expoie ourfelves to the 
various changes of temperature. The cold 
will then neither feel unpleafant, nor impede 
the necefFary perfpiration ; efpecially if we 
oppofe it with vigour and bodily exercife. 
We ought alfo to take more folid fuflenance 
in winter than in fummer ;. becaufe, by the 
longer continued motion or digeftive procefs 
of the ftomach, the circulation of the blood is 
accelerated, from which the natural heat of 
the body is produced. Nature herfelf dictates 
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a compliance with this precept, as flic has pro- 
vided us with more fubftantial articles of food 
during the former feafon than the latter. 

Laftly, as every fudden change of the weath- 
er from heat to cold, and the revcrfe, is preju- 
dicial to the body, we ought to guard againft 
every circumftance by which pcrfpiration may 
be fuddenly checked* Hence we never mould 
remove from a ftrongly heated apartment in- 
to a frefh and cold air, unlefs we are provided 
with a warmer drefs ; — in hot days, or after 
violent exercife,we fhould not frequent vaults, 
cellars, or ice-houfes, undrefs immediately af- 
ter overheating the body, nor take reft upon 
a damp foil or upon (tones, nor bathe in cold 
water. Such tranfgreiTions have often been 
punifhed with inftant death, or, what is flill 
worfe, have brought on a painful and linger- 
ing fpecies of confumption, which has hither- 
to baffled the united efforts of the Faculty, 
and which annually makes dreadful havoc 
among people of a middle age.* It is devout- 
ly to be wifhed, that the experiments, now 

* According to the ftatement given by the Bills of Mortality, the 
total number of deaths in London, during the three fpring month* 
ef 1799, amounted to 5271. Among thefe, no lefs than 1353, or 
uf'.v^rdi rf one fourth, were carried off by confumption ! — Although 
confumption and decline are terms often ufed to exprefs many other 
cbronh difeafes, as well as pulmonary confumption, fo that the above 
ftatcd number probably includes various fpecies of decline, yet, even 
with thefe allowances, the number of victims to general confumpt'.nn 
it truly terrific. Let the reader reflect, for a moment, on the fol- 
lowing melancholy inference :— If the population of the country 
eonfift of between nine and ten millions, of whom the 30th or the 
33d part, that is, about 300,000, die annually, it follows that this 
mercilefs dtfeafe, Consumption, cuts off about 80,000 perfons ev- 
ery year, in Great Britain alone, and thefe generally in the prime 
cf life, when Society ought to be benefited by their mental and bod- 
ily exertions ! ! 
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purfued with factious airs or gafes, and with 
the fox-glove, may afford fome remedy ajrainft 
this formidable deftroyer of the human fpe- 
cies, which cuts off incredible numbers in the 
bloom of life, and fpares neither age, rank, 
nor fex. And, as there is fo much reafon to 
believe, that a great proportion of confump- 
tive cafes originate from the fudden tranfi- 
tions above mentioned, no language can be 
ftrong enough .to deprecate practices, as inju- 
dicious as they are deftructive. 
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CHAP. III. 

Cleanlinefs, and its various modifications 9 ft 

far as it is immediately connecled iviih Health ; 
—the management of the Teeth ; — -the ufe of 
Balbs, &c. 

Of Cleanlinefs in general. 

THIS domeftic virtue ought to extend its 
influence to every object connected with 
the human frame ; to the preparation and 
confumption of food and drink ; to drefs, 
habitation, houfehold furniture, and all our 
phyfical wants ; in a word, clcanlinefs (hould 
not be confined merely to the interior do- 
meftic economy ; it claims our attention in 
every place which we occupy, and wherein 
we breathe. 

Let our clothes, linen, beds, covers, blank- 
ets and meets, be clean and dry ; as all thefe 
fubftances abforb perfpirable matter,and check 
the procefs of perfpiration. Articles of drefs 
which are foiled, and come into contact with 
the fkin, being placed immediately over the 
pores, reimbibe the humours already per- 4 
fpired, and return them to the body by the 
abforbents. Dirty linen will never attract the 
ufelefs or noxious matter, which is fecrcted 
from the blood, and ejected from the body ; 
it remains on the pores of the Ikin, and is ei- 
ther again abforbed by the veflels, or clogs 
thofe emunclories which require always to be 
kept open. For a fimilar reafon, it is highly 
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improper and dangerous to wear the clothes 
of Tick perfons, efpecially in contagious dif- 
tempers. 

Let the body, and particularly the joints, 
be frequently wafhed with pure water, efpe- 
cially in fummer, when the perfpirable mat- 
ter, being of an unctuous, clammy nature, 
obftructs the excretion by the pores. The 
face, neck and hands, being moft expofed to 
the air, duft, and the like, ought to be daily 
warned, both morning and evening. Atten- 
tion mould alio be paid to the ears, by clean- 
ing them occafionally ; fo that the fenfe of 
hearing may not be impaired by an accumu- 
lation of wax, which from its acrid nature 
may prove unplcafant as well as injurious. 
The whole head ought to be frequently warn- 
ed and cleaned, even though no hair-powder 
be ufed ; as it perfpires very much, and is be- 
fides expofed to duft and other particles in 
the atmofphere. Warning opens the pores, 
while the comb, by its clofe application to the 
fkin, difTolves the vifcid humours, and ren- 
ders them fluid. 

The mouth mould be rinfed every morn- 
ing, after dinner, and at night, with cold wa- 
ter ; but in winter the chill fhould be taken 
olF. The frequent wafhing of the mouth is 
othcrwife neceffary, becaufe the vifcid flime, 
and fmall particles of food which fettle about 
the interftices of the teeth, are very apt to 
putrify, and, if not removed, will infect the 
breath, and gradually injure the teeth them- 
selves. Bcf:des,this flime fettles on the tongue, 
R 
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covers the papillae by which food is tafted, and 
renders the palate lefs fenfible. 

It is fcarcely neceffary to obferve, that the 
nofe.alfo fhould not be overlooked, as by neg- 
lecting to remove the fecreted moifture in due 
time, the effects may become troublefome and 
detrimental to the organs of fmcll. In chil- 
dren, the nofe ought to be occafionally walh- 
ed ; it having been found that the unpleafant 
fmell, peculiar to fome infants, is owing to the 
habitual neglect of cleaning that organ. 

The tongue mould be cleaned every morn- 
ing, either with a {'mall piece of whalebone, 
or with a fage leaf. This leaf is likewife ufe- 
ful for polifhing the teeth, To clean the 
throat, we mould gargle it with frcfh water, 
and fwallow a mouthful of water every morn- 
ing — the Litter, however, muft not be at- 
tempted too haftily ; but, when we once ac- 
cuftom ourfclvcs to the practice, we mail find 
it attended with advantage. 

It is neceffary, particularly in hot weather, 
to wafh the feet frequently ; as they perfpire 
much, and are more expofed to dull than any 
other part of the bedy. The water mould 
be warm, but not too much fo, becaufe hot 
water thus ufed relaxes the fibres, drives the 
blood upwards, and occafions head-achs. The 
proper degree of heat for young perfons to 
warn in, is between 96 and 98° of Fahrenheit, 
and for the aged between 98 and ioo°, or 
fomewhat more than milk-warm. 

The removing of the beard and nails is 
no inlignificant matter in the care of health. 
By {having, we promote perfpiration. Long 
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nails, efpccially as they were in fafliion fome 
years ago, disfigure the hands, and prevent 
the feet from expanding properly : but the 
nails ought not to be cut too clofe, otherwife 
the toes will be obftructed in their preffurc on 
the ground, and the fingers in feeling. They 
may alfo be eafily wounded ; and' wounds 
under the nails are generally attended with 
difagreeable confequences, on account of the 
many nerves running in that direction. Too 
long nails on the toes are apt to grow into 
the flefh, to become an obitacle in walking, 
and fometimes to-occafron eonliderablc pain. 
In the veflels ufed for preparing food and 
drink, we ought likewife to pay proper atten- 
tion to cleanlinefs. Every particle of filth in- 
troduced into the ft^omach may prove hurtful 
to it, to the tender inteftines, to the blood, 
and coniequently to the whole body. For 
the fame reafon, it is not only indelicate, but 
alfo unwholefome, to dine or take any food 
in places where an offenftve fmell prevails- 



On the management of the Teeth. 

The principal requifite for the prefervation 
of the teeth is, never to retire to- reft without 
having cleaned them : for this prevents the 
vifcous matter of food, collected during the 
day, from corrupting them in the night. The 
tooth-ach, now io common, is frequently ow- 
ing to a hollow ftate of the teeth, but ftHi 
more frequently originates in a want of clean- 
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linefs. The cleaning of the teeth, however, 
requires precaution. What is called the Tar- 
tar of the Teeth, is of a corrofive nature, and 
fhould be removed with the greateft care. 
The manner in which moft Dentifts treat the 
teeth, as well as their powders, tinctures, and 
other dentifrices, although highly puffed off 
and ftrongly recommended, are obvioufly 
pernicious. They deprive the teeth of their 
enamel, make them loofe, and fpoil the gums. 
The various dentifrices, whether Royal or Im- 
perial, advertifed in the public papers, are at 
leaft of doubtful, if not injurious effect. It is 
an aftonilhing inftance of credulity and infat- 
uation, that people will take external and in- 
ternal medicines' upon truji, when they would 
hefitate to take any_/W,\vith which they arc 
unacquainted. 

If there be too much tartar, fo that it ad- 
heres like a cement between two teeth, its be- 
ing incautioufly removed will deprive the 
teeth of the tartarous cohesion, and confe- 
quently of their fupport ; thus, from the 
conftant contact of the tongue, lips and food, 
they will be fhaken and loofened. The fame 
will happen, mould the tartar be allowed to 
eat away the gum from the root of the tooth. 
If in this cafe the foundation of the tooth 
be injured, it will ncceflarily be rendered 
loofe, the gums being no longer able to retain 
a tooth, which is deprived of its intermedi- 
ate cement. 

The tartar therefore muff not be broken, 
all at once, with iron or glafs inftruments ; 
but may be gradually (craped away with a 
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blunt or broad cut quill, or fome fimilar fub- 
itance, from which the enamel of the teeth 
can fuffer no injury. Mod kinds of diffolvent 
drops, efpecially thofe fold as fpecifics for 
whitening the teeth, are made up of vitriolic 
acid, diluted with fome diftilled waters— They 
are of no fervice, but, on the contrary, remove 
the enamel with the tartar, and thus fpoil the 
teeth for ever. The common tooth-brumes 
are liable to the fame objection- 

To prevent the tartar from fettling on the 
teeth, they ought to be kept clean, by warn- 
ing them every morning and evening. Cer- 
tain articles of food and drink mould likewife 
be mentioned, as having a tendency to pro- 
duce and accumulate the tartar — fuch are all 
vifcous and faline fubflances, as faked and 
fmoked meat, chcefe,. roafted eggs, the flefhr 
of tame and wild animals kept too long for 
the fake of making it more tender and pala- 
table, truffles, and all fpecies of mufhrooms ; 
beans, peas, cheihuts, vinegar, tart wines, and 
all kinds of acid fruit,. 

An expedient equally fafe and effectual, for 
removing the tartar, is, to cover the teeth 
with a fine powder of Gum Tragacanth, or 
with foft wax, and by that means to extract 
the tartar at once, together with this adhe- 
fivc covering.. 

Although it does not enter into the plan of 
thcie Lectures to treat of the various difeafes 
to which the teeth are fubject, or to defcribe 
the different methods purfued in curing them, 
yet I judge it neceffary to point out fome of 
the mofl funple and approved remedies in that 
R 2 
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very painful affection, the tooth-ach. If the 
complaint proceed from a hollow and carious 
tooth, fome foft extract of the Peruvian Bark 
may be placed in the cavity of the tooth ; \i 
this mould not remove the pain, a few drops 
of Cajeput oil upon cotton may be applied to 
the hollow tooth, or rubbed externally upon 
the painful fide of the cheek. Thunberg, 
the Swedifh Traveller, introduced the ufe of 
Cajeput oil into Europe, having often wit- 
neffed its powerful and almoft inftantaneous 
effects in the Eaft Indies, where it is the laft 
and only comfort of gouty and rheumatic 
fufferers. 

Dr. Richter, an eminent Phyfician of Got- 
tingen, informs us that he has frequently re. 
Heved the moft violent tooth-ach, by applying- 
externally the effence of pimpinella, or Burnet- 
faxifrage, with an equal quantity of lauda. 
num, adding to it a drop or two of the effen- 
tial oil of cloves. Though external remedies 
are not likely to effect a radical cure of this 
malady, yet in urgent cafes they may be fafe* 
ly reforted to, efpecially if applied fo as not 
to injure the fkin of the face ; for they will 
often produce a temporary relief. If, how- 
ever, the tooth-ach proceed from no local caufe - y 
if, for inftance, it be owing to a corrupted 
flomach, to catarrhal, rheumatic, hyfteric, 
venereal, or other affections ; all the fpecifics 
ever difcovered cannot remove the pain, until 
the caufe alfo be, wholly or in part, removed. 
In my own practice, I have found the oil of 
Savin, or Juniper oil, preferable to laudanum, 
in its effects on a hollow tooth j the latter is 
at beft an uncertain remedy. 
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In fcorbutic affections of the teeth and 
gums, a vegetable diet, coafifting chiefly of 

ripe fruit, and mucilaginous vegetables, will 
be found the belt corrective, lidide tkefe, a 
fine powder, made of three parts of double- 
refined iugar, and one part of burnt alum, 
may be employed with advantage for the pur- 
pofe of rubbing them. Sugar is an excellent 
antifeptic ; and Iw&E*t be Lonnes, a French 
Phyfician, reports, that a whole flip's com- 
pany was once cured of an alarming fcurvy, 
by living for fome time, from ncccflity, upon 
fugar alone. We fhould alfo confider the 
connexion fubfifting between the teeth and 
the llomach ; if the former be unequal to the 
purpefes of mafucation, the digeflive powers 
will be gradually impaired, and the founded 
ftomach corrupted. To neglect the teeth, 
therefore, is to neglect the ftomach ; and if 
the ftomach be weakened, the whole mafs of 
the fluids, and particularly the blood, will ul- 
timately be tainted with crude, unallimilated, 
and acrimonious humours. 

To diffolve and wafh away the fupcrfluous,. 
flimy, and unftuous matters which produce 
the tartar, frefh water is fufiicient ; or it may 
be rendered a little more acrid by the admix- 
ture of a fmall quantity of common fait. 
Acids and alkalies, fo frequently employed as 
dentifrices, are of too corrofive a nature ; and 
alkalies in particular injure the gums, perhaps 
the teeth themfelves, while acids deprive them 
of their enamel, and thus occafion a fpeedy 
external corruption and inevitable gangrene 
within. 
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The moft fimple dentifrice is a cruft of 
bread hard toatted, and reduced to a fine 
powder. This is fully calculated to abforb the 
vifcid, oleaginous particles, and to remove the 
ftony or tartarous matter. The bread, how- 
ever, mould not be tcafted too black, as in 
that cafe it would evolve an acrid alkaline fait, 
which might prove hurtful. A ftill better 
dentifrice is a moderately fine powder of the 
Peruvian Bark, particularly of the genuine 
red fpecies, which ftrengthens the gums, 
without inflaming them. 

In cleaning the teeth we ought not to make 
life of brumes or fponges, but of the finger, 
which being provided with the fineit papillary 
vellels, is a much better and more proper in- 
flrument, and' precludes the neceility of re- 
forting to artificial means. Bcfides, the fin- 
ger has the advantage of being foft and plia- 
ble, and of feeling any immoderate prelfure 
too fenfibly, to permit us to do injury to the 
teeth or gums : — hence, it is an ill-judged 
delicacy alone which can prevent us from 
making ufe o£ it, preferably to even the beft.. 
tooth-brumes, 

For cleaning the interfaces between the 
teeth, we mould not employ pins or needles, 
whether made of gold, lilver, or fteel ; for 
all metallic fubftances are apt to canker the 
teeth. If toothpicks be at all advifable, they 
mould be made of fbft wood, or quills cut in 
a blunt point. In my own opinion, none 
mould be ufed ; for, of whatever materials 
they are made, they open, loofen, and injure 
the teeth, by making room for the tartar and 
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other matters, to prey upon the teeth and 
gums. To anfvver every purpofe of tooth- 
picks, a thick and foft cotton cloth mould be 
ufed, to rub the teeth over gently after eve- 
ry meal : but if people have once accuflomed 
thcmfelvcs to regularly picking their teeth, 
then indeed the cotton frictions may perhaps 
be too late. 

Laftly, the cleaning and brufhing of the 
teeth, however ufeful and neceiTary, is infuf- 
ficient to prevent the fettling of the tartar, 
and the confequent injury to the teeth ; for 
the fourcc of both evils does not exift in the 
mouth, but really proceeds from the itomach, 
and a corrupted ltate of the fluids. For this 
reafon, the medical treatment of the teeth re- 
quires a particular regimen and diet, accord- 
ing to the individual cafe of every patient* 



Of the life of Bath. 

This important branch of dietetic regimen 
is of excellent ufe and efficacy, both in the 
cure and prevention of dileafes. Though 
the ancients could lefs difpenfe with the ufe 
of the bath, on account of the frequency of 
their athletic exercifes, as well as from the 
want of linen, which was then much lefs in 
ufe than at prefent, yet in our times it would 
be of great iervice, if the ufe of baths were 
more general and frequent, and this beneficial 
practice not conlined to particular places or 
icafons, as a mere matter of ialbion. Con- 
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fidcred as a fpecies of universal domeftic rem- 
edy, as one which forms the bails of cleanli- 
nefs, bathing, in its different forms, may be 
pronounced one of the mod extcnuvc and 
beneficial reftorers of health and vigour. I 
am not fo fanguine, however, in my expecta- 
tions, as to think that the cure of all mala- 
dies and difeafes may be effected by the bath, 
as was lately promiled by a noted empiric in 
this country, who moft fagaciouily impreg- 
nated his vapour baths with the collective 
produce of the vegetable kingdom. Such a 
general remedy is juft as chimerical as the 
moil famous panaceas, the tinclure of gold 
not excepted.. 

Bathing, whether in warm or cold water, 
produces the molt falutary effect on the ab- 
for.bent veffels } which, would othcrwife re- 
conduct the impurities of the fkin through 
the pores, to the no fmall injury of health. 
To thofe in a perfect ftate of vigour, the fre- 
quent ufe of the bath is lefs neceffary than to 
the infirm ; as the healthy poffefs a greater 
power to refift impurities, by means of their 
unimpaired perfpiration, the elasticity of 
their minute veffels^ and the due confidence of 
their circulating fluids. The cafe is very dif- 
ferent with the infirm, the delicate, and the 
aged. In thefe, the liownefs of circulation, 
the vifcidity or clamminefs of the fluids, the 
conffant efforts of nature to propel the im- 
purities towards the fkin, combine to render 
the frequent warning of their bodies an effen- 
tial requifite to their phyficaL exigence. 
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Baths, canfidered as the means of curing 
difeafes and reftoring health, if judicioufly 
applied, are likevvife of peculiar advantage ; 
and though, in this refpect, they do not prop- 
erly make part of a regular fyftem of dietetics, 
yet 1 fliall requeft the indulgence of the read- 
er, while I make a few neceffary remarks rel- 
ative to the proper application of the bath, 
it being fo frequently ufed as a mere dietetic 
remedy. Much depends on a clear and ac- 
curate knowledge of the properties and effects 
of the different baths. I fhall therefore di- 
vide them into two principal daffes, the warm 
and the cold bath. 

The warm, that is, the tepid or lukewarm 
bath, being about the temperature of the 
blood, between .96 and 98 ° of Fahrenheit, 
has ufually been confidered as apt to weaken 
and relax the body ; but this is certainly an 
.ill-founded notion. It is only when its heat 
exceeds that of the human body (as in the 
Hot Bath and King's Bath at Bath, both of 
which are from 18 to 20 degrees higher than 
blood-heat) that the warm bath can produce 
a debilitating effect. Indeed, baths of the 
above immoderate heat ouo;ht not to be ufed 
in their natural ftate, that is, without redu- 
cing their temperature by cold water, except 
in particular cafes, and under the immediate 
advice of a phyfician. Gn the contrary, the 
lukewarm or tepid bath, from 96 downwards 
to 85, is always fafe ; and is fo far from re- 
laxing the tone of the folids, that it may juft- 
ly be confidered as one of the molt powerful 
and univcrial reftoratives with which we are 
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acquainted. Inflead of heating; the body, it 
has a cooling effect ; it diminiihes the quick- 
nefs of the pulfe, and reduces it in a greater 
proportion, according as the pulfe has been 
more quick and unnatural, and according to 
the length of time the bath is continued. 
Hence tepid baths arc of eminent iervice, 
where the body has been over- heated, from 
-whatever caufe, whether after fatigue from 
travelling, or fevere bodily exercife, or after 
violent exertion and perturbation of mind ; 
•as they allay the tempeftuous and irregular 
movements of the body, and confequently, 
in the ftricteft fenfe, invigorate the fyftem. 
By their foftening, moiftcning, and tumify- 
ing power, they greatly contribute to the 
formation and growth of the body of young 
perfons, and are of lingular benefit to thofe, 
in whom we perceive a tendency to arrive 
too early at the confidence of a fettled age ; 
fo that the warm bath is particularly adapted 
to prolong the ftate of youth, and retard for 
fome time the approach of full manhood. 
This effect the tepid baths produce in a man- 
ner exactly alike, in the coldeft as well as in 
the hotteft climates. 

From what has been advanced, it will not 
be difficult to difcover, in what particular dis- 
orders the tepid bath may be of the great eft 
fervice, and the reafon why they prove fo 
eminently ufeful (particularly in a parched 
and rough ftate of the fkin) in paralytic, fpaf- 
modic, bilious, consumptive, hypochondriac, 
hyfteric, and infane cafes, as well as in an ac- 
rimonious and corrupted (late of the fluids, 
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fuch as fcorbutic and leprous eruptions, lues, 
&c. One obvious effect of the habitual ufe ot 
the bath, particularly the tepid, is, that it foft- 
ens and renews the external integuments of 
the body. It confiderably increafes the preffure 
on the body from without j hence breathing, 
particularly on entering the bath, is frequent- 
ly fomewhat difficult, until the mufcles have 
by practice become inured to a greater degree 
of refiftance. Yet this effect, which in moft 
inftances is of fmall importance, requires the 
grcateft precaution in fome particular cafes, 
fo far as to prevent the ufe of the bath alto- 
gether ; for initance, in perfons of a full hab- 
it, who are in danger of breaking fome of 
the internal blood-veilels, by the precipitate 
ufe of the bath, whether warm or cold. 

Thde few hints will be fufficient to deter- 
mine the cafes, in which the lukewarm bath 
may be reforted to with fafety and advan- 
tage, as a dietetical remedy. Its application 
in the treatment of difeafes Is foreign to the 
object of this Chapter, and demands the mod 
minute inquiry into the nature of the cafes 
which indicate the ufe of it, as it is of itfelf 
a potent remedy, which, if improperly ufed, 
may produce a contrary effect. 

Bathing in rivers, as well as in the fea, is 
effectual for every purpofe of cleaning the 
body ; it wafhes away impurities from the 
furfice, opens the cutaneous veffels for a due 
perfpiration, and increafes the activity of the 
circulation of the blood. For thefe reafons, 
it cannot be too much recommended, not 
only to the infirm and debilitated, under cer- 
S 
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tain reftrictions, but likewife to the health 
The apprehenfion of bad confequences from 
the coldnefs of the water, is in reality ill- 
founded ; for, be fides that it produces a 
ftrengthening effect, by its aftringent property, 
the cold fenfation is not of itfelf hurtful. 

The fame precaution, however, is requifite 
in the ufe of the cold as that of the tepid 
bath ; for after having overheated the body, 
especially in the hot days of fummer, it may 
prove inftantly fatal, by inducing a Hate of 
apoplexy. Hence the plethoric, the afthmatic, 
and all thofe who perceive a great determina- 
tion of the blood to the head, (hould be very 
rircumfpect in its ufe. For although the con- 
fequence may not prove immediately fatal, 
yet the too great ft-rain and prefiure may eafily 
burft fome of the fmaller blood-vcfiels in the 
head or bread, and thereby lay the foundation 
of an incurable difordcr. To fuch as are of 
a found and robuft conftitution, bathing may 
be rendered an agreeable exercife, by fwim- 
ming againft the ftream ; for, the fibres and 
veffels being obliged to refill the power of the 
undulating waves, the nerves are thereby ex- 
cited into action. 

Before I proceed to lay down dietctical 
rules for the ufe of the bath, I (hall premife a 
brief hiftorical narrative of this excellent prac- 
tice, and generally explain its fenfible effects. 
Among the Greeks, and particularly the 
Spartans, bathing was not intruded to the ca- 
price of individuals, but confidered as a pub- 
lic inftitution, being governed and arranged 
(agreeably to the exprefs laws of the State. We 
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Icarn alfo from Sacred Hiftory, that among 
the Jews, at a much earlier period, perfons 
Slider certain circumilances were pronounced 
unclean, and confcquently unfit to hold any 
intercourfe or communion with others, until 
they had performed the appointed ablutions. 
The Greeks, according to their own hiftori- 
ans, learnt this practice from the Egyptians, 
and the Romans from the Greeks. With 
thofe celebrated nations, public and private 
baths formed an important branch of ufeful 
and ornamental architecture. Many opulent 
individuals courted the favour of the people 
by hvifhing their treafures in the eftabliftv- 
ment and decoration of public baths ; and to 
this day we frequently difcovcr the valuable 
remains of thefe national edifices. Among 
the Romans,, the baths were in time convert- 
ed into regular and luxurious dwelling-places, 
in which the fons of the patricians and of the 
wealthy were educated ; a circumftance fufii- 
ciently afcertained in the hiftory of Charles 
the Great. 

The changes which the contact of cold wa- 
ter produces on the body, naturally lead us to 
inquire into the phyfical nature and properties 
of the cold bath. The lighteft water is at leait 
800 times heavier than air ; from which it 
has been concluded, that the former preffes 
upon the human body with a force propor- 
tionally great. If, therefore, the column of 
air, which preffes upon our body with a force 
equal to 39,9001b. could be converted into 
water, the whole weight of that preiTure would 
amount to 31,920,0001b. Yet, as our health 
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is affected by a difference in the preffure of 
the air, occasionally varying from 3 to 4000ID. 
\vc may eafily underftand, that the human 
body is not calculated to fuftain, for any length 
of time, the great preffure of water. From 
this caufe, the moil experienced negro divers 
dare not venture beyond a certain depth of 
the fea ; well knowing it would be impoflible 
to rife up againft the additional weight of wa- 
ter incumbent upon their bodies. 

The fenfible properties of the Cold Bath, in 
general, confifl in its power of contracting 
the iolid parts, and of infpiffating the fluids. 
Any part of the body, which is expofed to 
the fudden contact of cold water, experiences 
at the fame inftant a degree of tenfion and 
contraction, and becomes narrow and fmaller. 
Not only the blood- veffels, but like wife the 
fmall capillary tubes, are liable to this con- 
traction and fubfequent relaxation. What is 
vulgarly called goofe-Jkin is an effort of the cu. 
taneous fibres, a contraction of the orifices of 
the abforbent and exhalant veffels, occafioned 
by mental perturbation, fpafms, or the effect 
of cold.; — Hence it happens, that by the cold 
bath all the blood-veffels of the fkin, and of 
the mufcles in immediate contact with it, are 
fo conitricted and diminifhed, that at the time 
of this violent exertion they are unable to re- 
ceive the ufual quantity of blood. The fmall- 
er veffels of the fkin are likewife clofed, and 
prefs upon the humours contained in them, 
fo as to prevent all perfpiration during this 
preffure. Thus all the fibres of the fkin and 
mufcles are brought into clofe contact \ and 
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the humours contained in thefe tubes had 
no other outlets, by which to difcharge them- 
fclves, they would become thick or infpiffa: 
ted, and lofe their natural warmth. Were 
this infpiffation of the fluids really to take 
place, it would be attended with dangerous 
itagnations and obftructions. That it does 
not, however, produce thefe fatal effects, ma/ 
be afcribed to the following caufe. As foon 
as the preffure is made againft the external 
reffels, the blood retreats from them, in fearchr 
of places where it may find lefs refiftance. 
All the great veffcls within the body afford 
receptacles, into which it now flows, till the 
principal arteries, and the veins of the intef- 
tines, being filled, extended, and enlarged, it 
rifes to the heart. Although the effefl: con- 
fequent on the cold bath may be confidered 
as altogether mechanical, yet this Ample ope- 
ration is frequently productive of the moll* 
important and beneficial effect, 
t All other ftrengthening remedies, opefa- 
ting, in general, only on the fluid parts of the 
body, require to be previoufly difi'olved by the. 
fluids, blended with the mafj- of blood, and 
thereby conducted ^ to the folid parts. The 
cold bath, on the contrary, afts almoft inftan- 
runeoufly on the. folid parts themfclves, and 
produces its bracing effect, before a fingle drop- 
of blood has been commuted. From which- 
remedy, therefore, is it moft likely we mould 
derive the defined effect* that which imme- 
diately anfwers the purpofe, or that which 
rnuft pafs through fo many canals, and under- 
go 16 many changes,, before it arrives at the 

a a. 
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place where it is to exert its efficacy ? The 
fudden changes arifing fVom the application 
of the cold bath contribute in vario! 
brace tlie human body. The relaxed lib. 
the fkin and the mufcles acquire more folidi- 
ty and compactnefs from contraction. Their 
elafticity is increafed, and thus a confidcrablc 
defect removed : the nerves arc Simulated 
and incited to thofe powerful exertions, on 
which the eafe, vigour, and habitual fpright- 
linefs of the body fo much depend. From 
that degree of irritability which the nerves 
poffefs, when in a debilitated ftate, arife all 
hyfteric, fpafmodic, and convuliive fymptoms 
and affections. Thefe may be mitigated or 
removed by the cold bath ; becaufe it greatly 
affects and alters the ftate of the nerves ; it 
makes and animates them, and by its forcible 
operation overcomes their tendency to preter- 
natural rigidity and other dilagrceable fenfa- 
tions. Here then we have two caufes, which 
illuftrate the excellent effects of this remedy : 
there remains, however, a third, more im- 
portant and powerful, yet to be explained. 

The blood, which by external preffure is 
driven into the internal veffels, extends and 
enlarges them, without diminifhing that con- 
tractile force or tendency which is peculiar to 
every artery. At the moment when the ex- 
ternal preffure ceafes, all the internal veffels 
exert their powers of felf-contraction more 
forcibly than ufual, as they are more ftrongly 
extended, and confequently enabled to exer- 
cife a greater force. The blood returned to 
the cutaneous and muicular veffels, finds its 
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rcfervoira contracted and invigorated ; it 
through mufcles, the fibres of which 
[uired greater elaflicity and power of 
rciiltancc. it is accelerated in its new motion 
by thefe improved fibres and veins, and the 
relult of the collective powers is a frefh im- 
pulfe arid rapidity given to its circulation. 
Although, at the firft immerfion, the uniform 
courfe of it is fomewhat interrupted, this tem- 
porary ftoppage ferves afterwards to re-eflab- 
lifli and promote it. The blood can now 
penetrate with eafe into the fmalleft capillary 
veflels ; and it can circulate freely through 
every part of the animal machine, without 
affecting or relaxing the folids.* 

h are the advantages which the theory cf bathing holds out. 
I fliaH, however, quote a refpectable authority, which may be of ufe 
ve fome erroneous notions hitherto very prevalent, in the 
of cold bathing. 
" In tl if exercife, (fays Dr. CuRRlF., of Liverpool,') 

ration has diffipatcd the heat, and fatigue debil- 
■ thing- i» more late, according to my expe- 
than the cold bath. This is fo true, that 1 have for fome 
iiitantly directed infirm perfons to ufe fuch a degree of exer- 
u imerfion, as may produce fome incn 1 of the 

i fyftem, with fome increafe of heat, and thus feciire a force 
.11 >n under the fhock, which otherwife might not always take 
The popular opinion, that it is fafe.il to go perfectly cool 
water, is founded on erroneous no: metimes pro- 

of injurious confluences. Thus perfons heated and begin- 
n think it neceffary to wait on the edge of the 
til they are perfectly tooled, and then plunging into the wa- 
I a fudden ch is alarming In fuch 

cafes the injury is generally imputed to going into the water too 
Warm, whereas in truth it arifes from going in too cold. 

" But though it be perfectly fafe to go into the cold bath in the 
earlier ftages of exercife, nothing is n ous than this prac- 

tice, aft is produced profufe pcrfpiration, and terminated 

in fuch circumftances the heat is not 
lung rapidly, but the fyftem parts more eafily with the por- 
tion th 

" In his Effay on Swimming, Frankmn malces the following ob- 
fervation :— ' During the greet beats offimmer, there it no danger in 
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The healthy and the vigorous, who refort to 
rhe cold bath, on account of its cleanfing and 
bracing effects, may continue in it, with fa 
ty, for a confiderable time. But to urcngthcn 
and to give elafticity to the folid parts, every 
thing depends upon the fudden impreilion 
the cold. 'This primary effect will be we 
ened or fruftrated by remaining in the bath 
till the water feels warm, whereby the prcf- 
fing or vibrating action on the nerves at length 
ccales. The moft proper time of bathing is, 
when the ftomach is not employed in digef- 
tion ; as in the morning or foi c ■■noon, or from 
three to four hours after dinner. 

The cold bath, between 65 and 32 
Fahrenheit, is not, (trictly fpeaking, a dietetic 

bathing, hoivcver -warm -we may be, in rivers •which have been thoroughly 
■warmed hy the fun. But to throw ourfflvei into cold fpring -water, when 
the bod\ hat been heated by exercif in the fun. is an imprudence ivbiii 
frove fatal. I once kne-w an infance of four young men,- 
•worked ut harvrft in the heat of the day, toith a 
fflvet, plunged into afp/ing of cold -water ; t-wo died on the _/_ 

the fourth recovered ty. The 

authority of 'h •■• American Bacon is of great weight in M 
in every branch of fciencc, and particularly in what refp- 
fion in water ; for donbtlefs he fpentmore tin 
any philofopher of modern days. It may, however, be cafily 
poi'ed, that he adopted the commonly received opinion, that thi 
jury arofe from the perfons in queftion going in -when hot. 
from going in -when coolir.g, after having been heated ; to which laft 
eircumftance it can hardly be doubted, that the fat J accident 1 
lates was to be imputed." 

Thcfe remarks are worthy of the learned Dr. Carrie ; — at the 
feme t'trie, ififtead of advifing any perfon to ufe the cold bath aft. i 
erciie, 1 would certainly prefer the tepid or lute-warm Lath, both on 
•ecount of the greater fafcty attending the ufc of it, and becaufc it 
poffeffes nearly all the advantages of the cold btth, without bein£ li- 
able to f o many flrong objections. Bcfides, the cold bath is alto- 
gether improper in a weak ftate of the lungs, in all compla 
breaft, in dvopfies, in plethoric haV «s, and for very corpulent indi- 
viduals ; in all which eafe^ the lukewarm bath may, if duly mc 
•d, produce effe&s highly beneficial' 
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remedy ; — its effects are not fo much calcu- 
lated for the healthy and robuft, as for the in- 
firm and difeafed, under peculiar circumftan- 
ccs. The external ufe of cold water is of fin- 
gular benefit, when applied to particular parts 
of the body, where its ufe may be much long- 
er continued without danger, and where we 

y accomplifh the intended effects, in a man- 
ner, by compulfion and perfeverance.. 

Of all the parts of the body, the head re- 
ceives mod benefit from the affufion of cold 
water ; this is a iimple and effectual remedy 
ag.iinft too great an impulfe of the blood to- 
wards the head, where perfons are threatened 
with apoplexy ; in diforders of the brain and. 
cranium ; in wounds and other complain 
to which the head is fubject. In thefe instan- 
ces, its effects may be ftill farther irriprov 
by frigorific or cooling lalts. The affufion of 
water upon the abdomen has- likewife been 
employed with great, advantage, in cafes of 
obftinate coftivenefs, affording almoft inftan- 
taneous relief, when internal remedies have 
produced no effect. This "fhould not, how- 
ever, induce any pcrfon to try that remedy 
indifcriminately, or without proper advice. 

On the contrary, in all thofe cafes where 
the cold bath might repel certain eruptive 
bumours, which Nature determines towards 
the furface of the body, it cannot be reforted 
to without clanger. Apoplexies have been 
the fre quences of an unwary ufe 

or the cold bath ; more frequent, indeed, than 
is generally impeded. And yet the popular 
opinion lull prevalent, is, that there can be no 
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better practice, than to plunge into the o 
bath at all times, and in all ftates of thv 
in order to flarengthen the r 
in particular, are indifcrim 
to it from their in-f •■..•■-■ to 

that degree of 1 ur 

anceftors were ly chil- 

dren , by the dr. ' - 1 tthing them in 

cold water, grow and continue healthy and 
ftrong, proves as little, us that many infants 
become vigorous and robuil in the mod i; 
wholefome climates, and under the moft un- 
favourable management. — Some think to for- 
tify the body, by the ufe of the cohi bath, 
again ft the viciflitudes of the weather ; but it 
can be proved that children, who from their 
infancy have been bathed in cold water, are 
as much expofed to coughs and catarrhs, as 
thofe who have not been habituated to this 
violent practice, provided they have not been 
mifmanaged by effeminating indulgence. In 
general, all artificial plans of hardening and 
bracing the bodies of children, are commend- 
able only, when the child mows no ftrong 
and lading averfion to them. 

It mould-be conhdered that, as the cold bath 
powerfully contracts the fibres by its frequent 
ufe, it imparts to the juvenile body an unnat- 
ural degree of folidky and compactnefs, 
whereby it too early acquires the properties 
of an adult. The (kin of fuch children as 
have been too frequently bathed, is generally 
much drier and harder than it ought to be at 
their age. It is a remark of Galen, that the 
cold bath does not agree with a growing per- 
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ion, and he advifes young people not to bathe 
at all till the body be completely formed. Is 
it not inconfiftent, that by cold bathing we 
expect to bring the body of youth to the vig- 
our of age, and that afterwards, when age ap- 
proaches, we fhould wifh to render it iofter, 
and reftoreits energy, by lukewarm bathing ? 
Hence the cold bath, for the purpofe of 
flrengthening children, muft ever be confid- 
ered as a doubtful remedy. 

We now proceed to lay down fome rules 
for the ufe of the cold bai.h, in the cafes where 
it may be of iervice. ift, Every cold bath 
applied to the whole body ought to be of fhort 
duration ; all depends upon the firft impref- 
fion the cold makes on the fkin and nerves, it 
being this impreflion which hardens us againft 
the effects of rough and cold weather : — 
2d, The head fhould be always firft wetted, 
cither by immerfion.or by pouring water up- 
on it, or the application of wet cloths, and 
then plunging over head into the bath : — 
3d, The immerfjon ought always to be fudden, 
not only becaufe it is lefs felt than when we 
enter the bath flowly and timoroufly, but 
likewife becaufe the effect of the firft impreC. 
fion is uniform all over the body, and the 
blood in this manner is not driven from the 
lower to the upper parts. Hence the Shower 
Bath polfefles great advantages, as it pours the 
water fuddenly upon the whole body, and 
thus in the molt perfect manner fulfils the 
three rules above ipecified : — 4th, The due 
temperature of the cold bath can be afcertain- 
ed only in relation to individual cafes : as it 
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extends from 33 to $6° of Fahrenheit, except 
in partial bathings, where, as has been already 
obierved, the degree of cold may, and often 
ought to be, increafed by ice, nitre, alum, fait, 
fal ammoniac, or other artificial means : — 5th, 
Gentle exercile ought to precede the c >ld b 1 
to produce fome reaction of the vafcular fyl- 
tem in entering into it ; for neither complete 
reft nor violent exercile are proper, previous 
to the ufe of this remedy : — 6th, The morn- 
ing or forenoon is the moft proper time for 
cold bathing, unlefs it be in a river, — then 
the afternoon, or towards the evening, when 
the water has been warmed by the fun, and 
the diiiner has been digefted, are the moft eli- 
gible periods of the day. A light break fad 
will not be detrimental before ufing the bath : 
—7th, While in the water, we fliould not re- 
main inactive, but move about, in order to 
promote the circulation of the blood from I 
centre of the body to the extremities : — 8th, 
After immerfion, the whole body ought to be 
wiped, as quickly as poflible, with a dry and 
fomewhat rough cloth. Moderate exercife 
out of doors, if convenient, is proper, and in- 
deed neceflary. 

To fpecify the various fixations, in which 
the cold bath may be ufed with perfect fafety 
and advantage, would lead me too far, and 
does not belong, ftrictly ipeaking, to thefub- 
jectof this book. I (hall, however, enumerate 
generally certain cafes, in which we mail: ab- 
solutely refrain from the cold bath. 1. In a 
general plethora or full habit of body, and in 
the febrile difpofition which attends it-j in he- 
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niorrhages or fluxes of blood, and in every 
kind of inflammation. 2. In conftipations or 
obftructions of the abdominal interlines. 3. 
In difeafes of the breaft, difficult breathing, 
and fliort and dry coughs. 4. In an acrimo- 
nious ftate of the fluids, bad colour of the face, 
difficult healing of the flefh, and the icurvy, 
properly fo called. 5. In gouty and rheumat- 
ic paroxyfms. 6. In cutaneous difeafes. 7. 
In a ftate of pregnancy. And laftly, 8. In a 
deformed or ill-maped ftate of the body, ex- 
cept in feme particular cafes to be determined 
by a phyfician. 

The beft method of cold bathing is in the 
fea or a river. Where, from neceflity, it is 
done in the houfe, I recommend the Shower 
Bath, for which a proper apparatus is to be 
had at the tinman's. Where the faving of 
expenfe is an object, it may be effectually fup- 
plicd by the following eafy expedient : Fill a 
common watering-pot with cold water ; let 
the patient fit down undrefled upon a ftool, 
which may be placed in a large tub ; and let 
the hair, if not cut fhort, be fpread over the 
fhoulders as loofely as poflible ; then pour the 
water from the pot over the patient's head, 
face, neck, (boulders, and all parts of the body 
progreffively down to the feet, till the whole 
has been thoroughly bathed. Let the patient 
then be rubbed dry, and take gentle exercife, 
as has been already recommended, until the 
fenfation of cold be fuccecded by a gentle 
glow all over hi in. When we firft refort to 
this kind of bath, it may be ufed gently, and 
with water having fomc degree of warmth, 
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fo as not to make the {hock too great ; but, 
as the patient becomes accuflomed to it, the 
degree of cold may be increafed, the water 
may be allowed to fall from a greater height, 
and the holes in the pan may be made larger, 
fo as to make the fhower heavier. A large 
iponge may, in fome meafure, be fubflituted 
for a watering-pot. 

Although the Shower Bath docs not cov- 
er the furiace of the body fo univerfally as 
the ufual cold baths, this circumftance is 
rather favourable than other-wife : for thofe 
parts, which the water has not touch 
the impreilion by fympadiy, as much as thofb 
in actual contact with it. Eyery drop of wa- 
ter becomes a partial cold bath in miniature, 
and thus a flronger impreilion is excited than 
in any other mode of bathing. The Shower 
Bath, for the following reaions, poilefles ad- 
vantages fuperior to all others, i. The fud- 
den contacl of the water, which in the com- 
mon bath is only momentary, may here be 
prolonged, repeated, and made flow or quick, 
or modified at pleafure. 2. The head and 
breaft, which are expofed to fome inconve- 
nience and danger in the common bath, are 
here at once fecured, by receiving the iirft 
fhock of the water ; the blood is confequent- 
ly impelled to the lower parts of the body ; 
and the patient finds no obitruction in breath- 
ing, or undulations of Mood towards the head. 
3, The heavy preflure on the body occafioncd 
by the weight of the water, and the free cir- 
culation of the blood in the parts touched by 
T, being, for fome time at leaft, interrupted, 
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make the ufual way of bathing often more 
detrimental than ufefuL The Shower Bath, 
on the contrary, defcends in fingle drops, 
which are at once more ftimulating and pleaf- 
ant than the immerfion into cold water, and 
it can be more readily procured, and more 
eafily modified and adapted to the circumftan- 
ccs of the patient. 

I fhall conclude this Chapter with fome 
account of what is called the Aerial or Air 
Bath. This is a late invention, the effects of 
which have not yet been fuiliciently afcer- 
taincd. Experience informs us, that by ex- 
pofmg the naked body for a fliort time to an 
agreeable cool, nay to a cold air, we perceive 
effects fomewhat fimilar to thofe produced by 
the cold bath ; particularly that of a pleafant 
fenfation of heat diffufed over the whole 
body, after having again dreiTed. There is 
little danger of catching cold upon this oc- 
cafion : for in a place where we already feel a 
certain degree of cold in our ufual drefs, the 
fenfotion of it will not be much increafed, if 
we undrefs altogether. It may alio be re- 
marked, that with the ivholc body naked, we 
have much lefs to apprehend from the effects 
of cold, than by expofing or keeping one part 
of it lefs covered than another.* 

rd Mu'.ladda, the author of " Ancient Metjfhyjlcs" who 
d in May 179^, in his 90th year, till very lately accuftomedhim- 
vioient excrcife, when cruite undreiled, in the open air. 
He alio anointed his body, like the ancients, with aromatic oils, 
•n certain ftates of the atmofphere : in the ievefeft weath- 
er he never would enter a carriage, which he looked upon as an un- 
juftifiable effeminacy ; but annually rode from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don, atid took other long journeys on horfeback. And this venera- 
ble man found himfelf, long after the age cf 70, as 
ind in many refpeds as vigorous, as he bed been at 30 or 40. 
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This fpecics of bath certainly deferves far- 
ther trials. A fpacious apartment, with open 
windows, may ferve every purpofe of moving 
in the free air. And here 1 would recom- 
mend to all who are engaged in fedentary and 
literary purfuits, to walk with their heads 
uncovered in an open, and even in the coldcfl 
air, as being a fimple and excellent means to 
ftrengthen the head, and to remove thofe 
complaints which arife from in'enfe thought 
and clofe mental application. 

To rub the body with woollen cloths, or 
with foft brufhes, is of great advantage, by 
gently Simulating the fibres, increasing the 
circulation of the fluids to the external parts, 
and promoting a free perforation, together 
with all the other evacuations. Pcrfons of a 
delicate habit, of a fedentary life, and thofe 
who are liable to fudden twitches of the ten- 
dons, cramps, and lamenefs, may effectually 
relieve, or rather prevent thefe complaints, by 
caufmg the whole body, particularly the limbs, 
to be rubbed every morning and evening, for 
about half an hour, with rough cloths or foft 
brufhes, till the fkin becomes red. This fric- 
tion is ftill more beneficial to the aged than 
to the young ; and it may in a great meaf- 
ure produce the falutary effects of bodily cx- 
crcife. 

Frequent cutting the hair is of advantage 
to the eyes, the ears, and to the whole body. 
So the daily warning of the head with cold 
water, is an excellent remedy againft periodi- 
cal head-achs. In coryzas, or defluxions of 
the humours from the head, and in weakeyes> 
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the {having of the head often affords im- 
mediate relief ; while at the fame time it 
opens the pores, and promotes perfpiration* 
It is altogether a miftaken idea, that there is 
a danger of eatching cold from the practice of 
wafliing the head, or leaving it expofed to the 
free air, after having been warned. The 
more frequently the furface is cleanfed of 
fcurvy and fcaly impurities, the more eafy 
and comfortable we feel. The oftener the 
hair is cut, the more quickly it grows again ; 
and this eafy operation fupplics the place of a 
conftant blifter or artificial ilTue.* 

Friction of the foles of the feet is very ad- 
vantageous ;■ but, on account of the great 
number of highly fenfible nerves in them, 
fuch practice muft not be carried to excefs. 
A proper degree of warmth and perfpiration 
in the feet is always a favourable fymptom of 
health; Be fides, they mould offea be bathed 
in cold, or, (till better, in lukewarm water, well 
rubbed, and the nails cautioufly cut. There 
will then be no danger of the nails growing 
into the fleih, or of corns or other callofities 
arifing in the feet. All the methods hitherto 
dilcovered of extracting corns, afford only 

• All fecret compofitions or pomatums for making the hair grow 

long and thick, arc little better than fraud and imposition, and gen- 

. niilift of noxious ingredients. In place of them, I recommend 

a fimple mixture of olive od and fpirits of rofemary ; to which may 

be added, a few drops of oil of nutmeg. With this mixture let the 

hair he anointed every night ; but fparingly at firft. 

To change the hair to a darker colour, the liquid remedies fold by 

Immrs are generally dangerous, as confining of lead, antimc- 

llic rotations. The only method to be purlued 

with fafety is, to cut the hair pretty clofe to the head, and comb it 

morniiig and evening with a leaden comb, which iimple prace;';, can- 

Bot injure or check the perfpiration of the head, 

T2 
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temporary cafe ; and it is very dangerous to 
cut them too deep, on account of the many 
nerves running in every direction of the toes. 
Eafy does, frequent bathing the feet in luko- 
warm water, with a little fait and pot-afhes 
diflblved in it, and a plafter made of equal 
parts of Gum Galbanum, Saffron, and Cam- 
phor, are the only remedies I can recommend 
againfl this troublefome complaint. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of Dress; — the advantages and difadvantagrs 
of the ufual mode of Clothing co?i/idered, together 
with propofals for remedying its defecls. 

IN confidering the various articles of Drefs, 
attention rnuft be paid both to their fub- 
Jiance and form. Our mode of clothing may 
occafion trouble, difeafe^ and death — i. When 
we attempt by it to improve fome fuppofed 
defects of the body, which cannot be done 
without injury ; and, %.. When it ^confifts of 
improper fubftances, whether ufed from ne- 
ceffity, or in compliance with faihion a*nd ca- 
price. 

To avoid ridicule, we comply with the pre- 
vailing fafhions of the day ; but, if this com- 
pliance be prejudical to health, it mows great 
weaknefs to allow ourfelves to be carried away 
with the ftream ; and although a deviation 
from the mode may, for, the moment, excite 
the ridicule of the thoughtlefs, yet thofe who 
have the boldnefs to oppofe the Tyrant, when 
his dictatorial mandates are injurious to health, 
will in the end triumph, and they may them- 
felves have the fatisfa&ion to introduce dreiY- 
es, at^ once healthful and elegant. Happily, 
in this refpeel:, people begin in fome degree to 
think for themfelves ; that rigid adherence 
to the mode, which heretofore dreffed both 
' men and women as much in uniform fuitS' 
as a regiment of foldiers, does not now dif- 
guft us. 
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The general properties of a good drefs are 
the three following : — i. That ic be not fo 
hard and unpliable, as to obftrucr. th< 
eafy motion of the joints, and be uncomfort- 
able, either from its weight or tightnefs : — 2. 
That it preferve the body in that degn 
temperature which is moft agreeable, as 
as moft fuitable to the different functions and 
motions in a healthy Hate ; — and, 3, That it 
do not produce any detrimental effects, by in. 
creafing perforation in an unneceflary degree, 
or too much abforbing the vapours of the aU 
xnofphere. 



On the Materials ufedfor Articles of Drefs. 

The property of receiving, repelling, and 
emitting heat and cold, depends not only on 
the fubitance from which our drefs is made, 
and its fhape or form, but alfo on the colour. 
Clothes of a light colour have the leaft attrac- 
tion for heat, and therefore are the moft prop- 
er in hot weather. Subftanccs of a 
fmooth and mining furface ftrongly reflect, 
the rays of the fun, which cannot penetrate 
through them ; hence the advantage, in hot 
climates, of hats covered with oil-lkin, partic- 
ular of a green or white colour, of fmooth 
and ihinirr; ihoes, glazed gowns, and the like. 
Dazzling colours are offenfive, and a pcrfon 
■who fuffers from weak eyes will injure them 
ftill more by wearing crimfon or fcarlet, or 
being much in company with others thus 
drefied. For a fimilar reafon, fplendid white 
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drefTes, fteel buttons, gold and filver lace, and 
all ornaments of this fort,. are detrimental to 
viiion. 

Animal Wool produces a moderate warmth, 
on account of the ftimulus and srentle friction 
it occalions on the Ikin. By its ufe, animal 
electricity is elicited, perfpiration promoted,, 
the perfpired humours arc abforbed, and again 
eafily evaporated, on account of the porous 
na'turc of this fubftance. 

Linen Cloth, by diminifhing the elafticity of 
the fkin, increases the internal warmth, and 
at the fame time, from its compa&nefs, retains 
too readily the perfpirable humours, and docs 
not part with them fo readily as wool. Soil- 
ed ihirts therefore produce a difagreeable cool- 
ing fenfation, and Hop perfpiration, efpecially 
if made of thick ftrong cloth, and not regu- 
larly changed every day. 

Silk occalions a gentle ftimulus, but does 
not fufficiently promote perfpiration, though 
it attrads lefs humidity from the atmofphere 
than linen. 

Qil-Jkin, or wax-cloth, increafes perfpiration 
in an uncommon degree, but does not admit 
k to evaporate again, and is therefore appli- 
cable only in certain difeafes. 

Cotton ftands in the middle between animal 
wool and linen ; it increafes warmth and per- 
fpiration, imbibes and retains the perfpired 
humours, to the injury of the wearer, and 
like wool readily attracts infectious matter. 

All kinds of Fur are more noxious than ufe- 
ful, both with refpeel to their ftructure and 
conftitucnt parts. They contain many alka- 
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line and oily particles ; they are generally too 
compact and unequal on the furface ; they too 
much flimulate and incrcafe pcrfpiration, by 
promoting the accefs of humours to the (kin \ 
they do not allow the perfpirable matter to 
efcape, foon acquire an intolerable fmell, and, 
more than any other fubflance, attract and 
retain contagious effluvia. Experience in- 
forms us, that nations who duefs in fur, par- 
ticularly in hot countries, are frequently ex- 
pofed to difeafes, owing to a want of cleanli- 
nefs and free perforation j fuch are the putrid 
fevers of Hungary, the plague among the - 
Turks, and the fingular difeafe of the hair in 
Poland, called plica pohnica, which curls the 
whole hair into a number of twills, that have 
the appearance of fo many greafy firings, and 
afford a ghaflly fpectacle. 

We ought, therefore, to choofe a drefs^ 
agreeable to the feafon and weather, as well 
as to the conflitution of the body. Woollen 
clothes are the mofl proper in fpring, autumn, 
and winter -, becaufe they moderately warm 
the body, do not weaken it by the abstraction 
of too many exhalations, and have the feweft' 
points of contact., or, in other words, do not 
attach fo clofe to the body, as any other ma- 
terials of drefs. 

In fummer, mofl people are accuftomed to 
wear thin clothes, which are fcarcely proper 
in our changeable climate. It is not, in that 
feafon, advifable to take much exercife in thin 
dreffes, particularly in the heat of the day.- 
Nor fhould we venture to wear fuch clothes 
early in the morning, when the air. is cool,. 
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and the pores of the fkin have been dilated by 
the warmth of the bed ;— but ftill lefs in the 
evening, when the heat of the day has fo much 
opened them, that perfpiration may be eafily 
checked, and health materially injured. 

In our variable climate, it would be prefer- 
able to adopt a fpecies of drefs, which is near- 
ly uniform in all feafons ; for as thin clothes 
are more immediately pervaded by heat, dur- 
ing the leaft exercife, it certainly would be 
more prudent and rational to wear a drefs 
that is calculated to with (land the effects both 
of cold and heat. That there is no danger in 
adopting a general drefs for all feafons ; that, 
on the contrary, it is the moft beneficial plan 
of managing the body, with regard to the 
moft important function, namely, that of per- 
fpiration, I mall endeavour to prove in the 
.next Section. 



On the immediate Covering of the Skin. 

The fir ft and principal rule with refpect to 
this fubject is, that the covering of the fk'm ought 
to be always the fame, and not be changed accord- 
ing to the feafen and the weather. The ufual 
confequence of this change is, in the fir.ft place, 
an uneafy and painful fenfation. A fkin ao 
cuftomed to fine linen only, cannot endure the 
fenfation occafioned by a cdarfer kind ; and 
cotton is ftill more difigreeable, but, moft of 
all, animal wool or flannel. In the next place, 
-to change the drefs according to the weather, 
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occupies more time, and requires more ex- 
penfe, than is convenient to the great mafs 
of the people. 

Neverthelefs, there are many who, from 
miftaken maxims of health, accommodate the 
covering of their ikins to the feafons : they 
drefs themfelves in winter in flannel, towards 
fpring and autumn in cotton, and in fummer 
in linen ; a method as abfurd as it is danger- 
ous. Notwithstanding the difficulties, which 
each of theie changes muft produce, while we 
undergo this new trial on our fkin, we expofe 
ourfelves at the fame time, in every fuch 
change, to all poffible dangers arifing from 
cold and repelled perfpiration. This cuftom 
is the more dangerous, as it is ufually prac- 
tifed by the infirm, the tender, and the aged, 
who regulate themfelves lefa by the tempera- 
ture of the weather, than by the days of the 
almanack, when they are periodically accuf- 
tomed to change their dreffes. 

The queftion, then, which is the mojl proper 
covering of 'the flan , is eaftly anfwered. Animal 
<wool feems to recommend itfelf to us by the 
very circumftance, that hair is the general 
covering; of thofe animals which mofl refem- 
ble man in their ftructure. If men were ha- 
bituated to go naked in the colder climates, 
the human body would, no doubt, alfo be bet- 
ter covered with hair. Animals, in winter as 
well as in fummer, have the fame coat, except 
that in the coldeft feafon their hair is uni- 
formly fomewhat thicker and longer, confe- 
quently alio warmer than in iummer,efpecially 
in the -northern countries. 
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Not only analogy,but experience alfo proves, 
that wool worn next the fkin has indifputa- 
ble advantages over all other fubftances. For, 
1 . Flannel is but a flow conductor of external 
heat to the body, and it the more eafily at- 
tracts internal heat, and allows it to evaporate 
the more readily, as it is more porous than 
any other texture. 2. A fultry atmofphcre 
is extremely troublefome, particularly where 
great heat is combined with moifture, the hu- 
midity checking perfpiration, and at the fame 
time conducting too many aqueous particles 
to the abforbent vefTcls from without. Here 
then flannel is of incomparable fervice, fince 
it keeps the veffels of the fkin conftantly open, 
caufes them to perfpire freely, and admits but 
a very fmall degree of external moifture. 

The principal good effect of flannel, how- 
ever, confifts in its gentle and beneficial ftim- 
ulus, or that friction which it occafions on 
the fkin, and by which it opens the pores. 
We muft not imagine, that flannel of itfelfhzzXs 
more than linen or cotton ; for it is not the 
heat which occafions inconvenience, but the 
circum fiance of the .perfpirable matter adher- 
ing to the fkin. In flannel, we may perfpire 
without danger, and undertake any exercife 
of the body, without difagreeable fenfations ; 
not fo, when linen remains wet on the fkin. 
If we take violent exercife in flannel, perfpi- 
ration is ncceffarily increafed, but the perfpired 
matter is communicated through the flan- 
nel to the atmofphere, and the lkin remains 
dry, warm, and comfortable. If we take the 
fame exercife in linen fhirts, perfpiration is 
U 
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indeed alfo increafed, but the perfpircd matter 
is not imparted to the atmofphere, but is in- 
fpiffated in a fluid flatc> clogs the linen, and 
remains in contact with the ikin. 

Another advantage which flannel poflefTcs 
over linen and cotton is, that people perfpiring 
profufely in flannel flints, may lately ven- 
ture into the open air, and will not cafily catch 
cold, becaufe flannel does not abforb the per- 
fpired humours. If we do the fame in linen 
Hurts, the fkin will foon be wetted by perfpi- 
ration, which will occalion a fenfation of cool- 
nefs and fhivering ; in moft cafes a violent 
cold, and very frequently an inflammation of 
the lungs, will be the confequence. This dan- 
ger arifes from the fluid matter fettling ou 
the fkin ; and we may be ftill more feverely 
injured, if we at the fame time expofe our- 
felves to the action of the wind, or a current 
of air. 

Numberlefs writers, both ancient and mod- 
ern, confirm the good effects of flannel next 
the fkin : of thefe I fhall only quote Count 
Rumford, who fays, in one of his earlier EC- 
fays, that he is convinced of the utility of 
flannel fhirts in all feafons ; that he has worn 
them in all climates, in the warmeft apart- 
ments, and in the moft fatiguing- excrcife, 
without the leaft difficulty ; that he was re- 
lieved, by the ufe of flannel, from a pain in 
his breall he had been frequently fubject to., 
and never fince knew an hour's illnefs ; and 
that nothing exceeds the agreeable fenfation 
of this drefs, when people have been once ao 
tuftomed to it. 
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Indeed after the praifes bellowed upon flan- 
nel, by fo many rcfpechble authorities, and 
by men who from long experience have as- 
certained its beneficial effects, it is furprifmg 
that any individual, however great his repu- 
tation, mould be whimfical or hardy enough 
to difpute its general filubrity, merely with a 
view to eftablim a favourite hypothecs. 

It has been objected, that flannel worn next 
the Ikin is debilitating, becaufe it too much 
increales perfpiration ; but this is not found- 
ed on truth, fmce perfpiration, as long as the 
filn remains dry, never can be hurtful, nor im- 
moderate. Such miftaken notions have been 
propagated, from the circumftance, that flan- 
nel is frequently ordered by phyficians, to in- 
ereafe perfpiration in fome difeafes, where it 
is neceffary. to the recovery of the patient : 
but the copious perfpiration is then the effect of the 
difeafe, and not of the flannel. 

The uneafy fenfation occafioned by flannel 
is of very fhort duration. That it may make 
•he fkin red and inflamed, if it be too much 
rubbed and Scratched, cannot be denied ; but 
& is a palpable falfity that it produces cutane- 
ous eruptions. It has quite a contrary effect ; 
as- it preferves the pores open, increafes per- 
fpiration, and thus removes the caufe of cu- 
taneous difeafes, which arife chiefly from a 
checked and irregular ftate of excretion by 
the pores. 

In anfwer to another objection againft the 
wearing of flannel, it is certain, that a flannel 
fhirt or wailtcoat may preferve the body as 
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clean, and much cleaner, than linen, if as fre- 
quently changi 

Wool, on account of its rough furface, is 
more calculated to abforb infectious morbid 
matter, than a more fmooth fubitance ; but 
we have nothing to apprehend from flannel 
on the fkin, and under the ufual drefs. I am 
rather of opinion, that it is a better preven- 
tive againft contagion than any other ; becaufe, 
while it encourages peripiration,it at the fame 

* This preliminary condition, I prefume, fufficiently anfweri the 
objection of a learned writer, according to whom a flannel dr 
quires a more frequent change than linen, tt 
confequently would produce .• contrary efitcl 
cs of people. Yet, in other refpe&s, 1 fully agree with the c< ! 

who lays down the following 
tions i ites to the ufc of flannel : — " Upon , lays 

he, 1 am of opinion that it would not be advilable, at leaft to 
dren and young perfons, univerfally to adopt a woollen texture for 
the covcnng of the fein. It is, however, afalutcry drefs to thofe 
who, in all probability, have commenced the fecond half of their life ; 
to all cold or phlegmatic temperaments ; to all who lead a fedentary 
life ; to individuals fubj.cc~t. to catarrhs, or frequent colds, gout, diar- 
rhoea, and partial congestions of the blood ; to all nervous patient* 
and convalekents from fevere chronic diiorders; to perfons who are 
too lufceptible of the impreffions of the atmofphere ; and, laftly, in 
fuch climates and purfuits of life as are expoiVd to frequent ar.d hid- 
den changes of air. — It is, on the contn. to all thofe, with- 
out exception, who are already fubjecl to violent perfpiration, or 
troubled with cutaneous eruptions, and who cannot afford to change 
their under drefs. as often as is confident with cleanlincfs." 

Profeffcr Hufeiand, doubtlcis, meant to fay that the wearing of 
flannel next the fkin is then only huriful, if none of the conditions be- 
fore fpecified reconcile its ufe ; for. even in caus apparently doubtful, 
the temporary wcarirg of flannel is not attended with fuch danger 
as might perhaps refult from negle-fling its application. B'et although 
it be obvioufly conducive tu health, the Profefior recon,: 
fuch a texture of wool, as is fuificiendy porous, and neither too i 
nor too thick. Coari eckings in winter, and thin c. 

I en. oner, ought in his opinion to be more generally worn. Thofe 
perfons, laftly, who are in a of health, and have no partic- 

ular reafon for wearing flannel, or whole fkin is too irritable, may 
find it, he thinks, beneficial to wear a cloth fabricated of a mixed tex- 
ture of cotton and linen. 

Men fual Journal : No. I. p. 40 and 41. 
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time removes the inhaled polfonous particles, 
particularly if, in cafes of danger, perforation 
be increafed by other fuitable means. Hence 
people wearing flannel on their fkin, never 
fufter from cold. I have been informed, that 
the manufacturers in the different founderies 
of Birmingham, as well as at- the iron-works 
of Colebrook-Dale and Kettlcy, in the mofc 
intenfe heat, wear no other but flannel fhirts ; 
and that without thefe it would be impofflble. 
to prevent continual colds, and the mod fa- 
tal difeafes. With this beneficent intention, 
the Britifh foldiers upon the Continent, fome 
years ago, were furnifhed with flannel waift- 
coats, by the liberal fubferiptions of individu- 
als, which, I am convinced, faved many lives 
that muft otherwife have fallen victims to the 
effects of a cold and moifl climate. 

Thefe advantages ftrongly recommend the^ 
ufe of flannel to every one anxious to preferve 
his healthy but particularly to thofe who are 
cxpofed to all kinds of weather, as hufband- 
men, fifliermen, mariners, foldiers, and trav- 
ellers.. As flannel is fuitable to all feafons ; as 
it requires no great changes in the under drefs ; 
and as it is a^ tolerable fubftitute for a defi- 
ciency of upper drefs ; it deferves every atten- 
tion among thofe who provide for orphan and 
poor-houfes, as well as for the indigent of eve- 
ry defcription. Many defperate difeafes in 
the legs of the common people, many inflam- 
mations of the throat, breaflr and lungs, might 
be prevented, and many lives faved, both of 
children and adults* if flannel were more gen- 
crally worn, 

Us 
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Thofe who complain of cold legs and 
are never comfortable nor healthy ; ir they 
could be prevailed upon to wear worited 
{lockings and flannel drawers, they would 
acquire a quicker circulation of the blood in 
the lower extremities, and prevent many trou- 
bles and indifpofitions, from which, without 
this precaution, they cannot efcapc. Moft 
valetudinarians and patients flight this advice, 
becaufe they imagine that the wearing of flan- 
nel is attended with uneafy fenfations. This 
idea, however, ought not to prevent them 
from giving it a fair trial ; for the uncom- 
fortable feeling continues only for a few days, 
as I have myfelf experienced ; and this trifling 
facrifice cannot be compared with the faluta- 
ry effects, which flannel next the (kin almoft 
uniformly produces. By continuing it fufii- 
ciently long, and changing it frequently, the 
moft obftinate gouty and rheumatic com- 
plaints have often been removed, and many 
other imminent dangers averted. Children 
afflicted with rickets, cannot be better reliev- 
ed than by a proper diet, and flannel fhirts, 
which may be daily fumigated with amber, 
petroleum, or other fragrant fubftances ; a 
procefs, which has been frequently productive 
of the moft beneficial effects. 



Of Stockings. 

Cotton ftockings, which are fo generally 
worn at prefent, are highly objectionable. — 
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There is no part of the human frame, which 
perfpires fo much as the feet. The difagree- 
able fenfation cold feet produce is well known ; 
for the connexion between the feet and head, 
the ftomach, the uterus, and many other im- 
portant parts of the human fyftem, is fo inti- 
mate, that gout, fuppreflion of the critical 
evacuations, pain in the excretory organs, 
nay cancer, inflammation of the uterus, and 
abortion, may be the confequence of cold feet 
and legs, which are the neceflary effects of 
wearing cotton and iilk Itockings. Cotton 
and linen worn next the fkin, if once filled 
with perfpirable matter, do not admit any 
more to pafs through them ; a glutinous and 
cooling moifture accumulates, and it is not 
eafy to keep the feet thoroughly clean in this 
drefs. Thofe who alternately wear cotton 
and worfted blockings, muft foon obferve the 
difference in the exhalation and moifture pe- 
culiar to each. Cotton, though fomewhat 
better than linen, is full much inferior to 
wool, which is alone calculated to abforb and 
exhale the noxious humours emitted by the 
pores. 

The reciprocal effect of the perfpiration of 
the feet, and of the leather of the fhoes, is 
greater than is commonly believed. Hence 
thofe, who wear cotton {lockings; ought, 
from refpect to cleanlinefs, as well as health, 
to change them according as their cxercife 
increafes perfpiration. 

Although the feet are the principal fources 
or conductors of exhalation from the body, 
little attention has been paid to them, with a 
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view of promoting this falutary fccrctioiu 
Inftead of profiting by tliis hint of nature,, 
mankind have been imprudently and unac- 
countably ftudious to flop that canal ; imag- 
ining this to be the fafefl way of preferving 
the feet dry, and free from all difagreeable 
fmell. Dry feet are certainly preferable to 
moift : but the means of promoting perfpira- 
tion are alfo the only means capable of keep, 
ing the feet dry, and free from any unpleaf- 
ant fetor. It is alfo improper and unhealthy 
to wear any other but woollen gloves, which, 
ought to be worn by all females, who wifli to 
improve the fkin of. their hands and arms ; 
no cofmetics or wafhes are fo certain and fo 
powerful in their effects : on the contrary, all 
external applications,, unlefs afliited by inter- 
nal remedies-, are attended with the pofitivct 
ruin of fkin, bloom, and health. 

Perfons who have a great tendency to per- 
fpire in their feet, and who increafe this ex- 
udation by much walking, or dancing, will: 
no doubt be fenfible, that their cotton, thread; 
or filk fcockings,. in Head of removing the 
tranfpired matter, actually abforb it ; bring it. 
in contact with the fkin ; prefervqit in a ftate 
of heat favourable to putrefaction y and check, 
all farther perfpiration. 

Tkat the feet are more expofed to the ef- 
fects of cold, and to ftagnations of the fluids, 
than any other part of the body, is unquef- 
tionable : ift, becaufc they are the moil re- 
mote parts from the heart, and the quieknefs 
of the circulation of the blood decreases in- 
proportion to that diftance ; and 2d,, the 
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blood circulating downwards makes jts way 
to the heart fomewhat flower, on account of 
its own gravity. By this flownefs in the cir- 
culation, more watery particles are depofited 
by the blood. It is therefore neceflary to 
keep the feet fomewhat warmer than the refl 
of the body, in order to encourage the mo- 
tion of the fluids to the upper parts. Wool- 
len ftockings are excellently adapted for that 
purpofe, and they ought to be chofen rather 
thicker than thofe flannels ufed for fhirts and 
drawers. For the lame reafon, it is proper 
to prevent ail moillure from without, by 
means of water-proof fhoes, provided with 
thick cork foles for the winter, or with elaftic 
locks of horfe-hair. 

The moil difagreeable fenfation produced 
by the feet in perfpiring, is between the toes : 
this can only be prevented by wearing ftock- 
ings made with toes, like the fingers of gloves ; 
becauv thefe alone can abforb and prevent 
the vifcid and fetid particles from fettling 
there. But as this propofal is not likely to 
meet with the approbation of the votaries of 
fafliion, I lhall fubftitute an eafier method of 
remedying the unplcafant effects of violent 
perfpiration in the feet. A powder of burnt 
alum will overcome this fetor, by neutraliz- 
ing the acrid particles ; and, at the fame time, 
will not obilruct the neceflary perfpiration. 



Of Drcfs, as to its T 

All coverings of the head, of whatever 
kind, produce more mifchicf than benefit. 
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The well known and excellent rule of keep- 
ing the head cool and the feet warm, is too 
much neglected, efpecially by the lower clafles 
of the people in many countries, as in Scot- 
land, Holland, and Germany, and likewife 
among people of a certain age and defcription 
in this country. The Scotch pcafant w< 
his heavy bonnet, the Dutchman his cap, and 
the Turk his turban, without confidering that 
iuch heavy loads are ftupifying, and that, 
while no attention is paid to keep their feet 
warm and dry, their heads arc virtually con- 
verted into vapor-baths* In all countries, thc 
man who lives at his eafe, carefully covers his 
head with a warm night-cap ; he fpends per- 
haps one half of the day in this unnatural 
drefs, and prepares his head for frequent colds, 
at every i'udden change in the atmofphere. 
Beiides, weaknefs of the head, pains, erup- 
tions, local plethora or fulnefs of blood, lofs of 
the hair, lethargy, and at length ftvpor or 
infanity are often the effects of this impru- 
dence.* 

In our moderate climate, we might fafely 
accuflom our youth to go with the head un- 
covered ; as Nature has already j 1 it 
with hair for that purpofe. In very cold and 
hot countries, however, the head mull be 

: fome years the ladies, inflead of thofe horrid maffes of fiiz- 
hair, which nfed at once to injure their health, and di 
faces, happily returned to heautiful and elegant nature ; 1 
their huir hanging down in graceful ringlets, while the only art 
severing was a fimple turban, or an ornamental bandeau. Of late, 
however, this tafteful ftyle of decoration has been fucccec'.cd by un- 
natural, c'.ifgufting, and unhealchful wig* ; a fuihion probably in- 
troduced by fome ugly and bald woman, to reduce her g*y 
beautiful imkators t« her own ftandard of deformity. 
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iligiitly covered, to flicker it from cold, or 
from the full more dangerous vertical rays 
of the iun. 

It is an inftance of improvement in the edu- 
cation of children in England, that their ten- 
der heads are not fo much fruit up in clofe 
caps, and fur bonnets, as thofe upon the Con- 
tinent. A practice fo injudicious and hurtful 
defcrves no imitation ; and yet there are ad- 
vocates for warm night-caps and wigs ; they 
would ftarve their feet, while the head is en- 
•clofcd in an artificial ftove, which enfeebles 
their mental faculties, and dirninifhes their 
bodily vigour. 

New-born children, and thofe who are moft 
tender, require only an eafy and moderately 
warm covering for the head, and this chiefly 
during the firil weeks, on account of the foft- 
nefs of their cranium, then but imperfectly 
oflified. Yet luch a cap fliould be loofely tied, 
that it may not prefs the head, nor cripple 
the mufcles of the ears. 

That the ear is naturally capable of fome 
motion, is proved by the mufcles with which 
it is provided. Its form, refembling a flielL, 
Is admirably adapted to receive and convey 
ibund. In the vain conceit, that a projecting 
ear, fo as the Author of nature has created it, 
is a deformity, nurfes and overwife matrons 
endeavour to prefs the child's ear, from its 
firft appearance, clofe to the head. Thus they 
render the fliell of the ear immovable, and 
diminifh the capacity of hearing. A properly- 
expanded ear not only ftrengthens the acute- 
iiels of healing, but likewiic preferves this 
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ufeful fenfe to a great age, when the inuk 
of the internal organs of hearing become re- 
laxed. 

To go with the head uncovered, in funfhine, 
is certainly improper, both for children and 
adults ; but our common black hats are ill 
calculated to avert the mifchief, as they do 
not reflect the heat, but rather concentrate it 
in the mod fenfible manner upon the head. 
Hats of a white, or any other light colour, 
made of it raw or iimihr light materials, 
would be far preferable, particularly for peo- 
ple labouring in the fields, foldiers, and trav- 
ellers. In very hot weather, a piece of white 
paper may be fattened with advantage on the 
crown of the hat. 

As the hat ought likewife to ihelter the 
eyes from too vivid a light, the brim fhould 
be broad enough to protect them, and the in- 
ner fide of a green or blue, but not of a black, 
nor a dazzling colour. From the prefent 
mode, however, it appears that both ladies 
and gentlemen think a brim almoft, if not al- 
together unneceffary, even when the power 
of the fun is moil oppreflive. 

Perfons fufFering from periodical head-achs, 
or whole heads are otherwife unhealthy, 
{houid have their hair cut fhort. By this 
petty facrilice, they will promote the neccf- 
iary perfpiration, the head will remain cool, 
and the cold bathing of it can be practifed 
with more advantage. In this point of view, 
wigs cannot be altogether condemned, as long 
as hair-dreuing, artificial braids, and other or- 
naments, form an effential part of fafhionable 
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drefs. Befides, the wearers of wigs are, in a 
great mcafure, exempt from many inconve- 
niences and evils attending the ufe of pow- 
der and pomatum. Laftly, if we muft choofe 
one of the two maladies of the times, it is 
moil rational to adopt the leaft noxious to 
health : and fo far I think a light ivig is juftly 
preferable to a head enveloped in an artificial 
pafte of powder and pomatum. Thofe, how- 
ever, who are once accuftomed to wear a 
wig, mould not upon any account again let 
their hair grow in order to have it drefled, 
patted, and powdered anew. 

With refpeel to Shirts, the mod proper fub- 
ftance having been before investigated, I mall 
only add, as to their form — that they may be 
ferioufly prejudicial to health, if too narrow 
in the collar, and in the wriftbands. I have 
feen feveral inftances of people attacked with 
fhortnefs of breath and difficulty of fpeech, 
from this reafon only, becaufe the blood can- 
not circulate freely, if the neck and wrifts be 
tied or buttoned up too clofely. I was once 
prefent' where a young man, playing at rack- 
ets, was fuddenly feized with an apoplectic fit, 
the caufe of which feemed at fir ft inexplicable. 
As foon, however, as his fhirt-collar, wrift- 
bands and garters were loofened, he recov- 
ered. 

Neckcloths, cravats, ribands, and necklaces 
of all forts, when they are too tight, ftop the ac- 
cefs and retreat of the blood to and from the 
head, occafiun accumulations of the blood 
and other fluids, head-achs, faintings, ftu- 
por, apoplexy, corrofive ulcers of the fkin, 
W 
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and innumerable other maladies. All cover- 
ings of the netk ought therefore to be con- 
stantly worn loofe. People who jj£jjaH|^^ 



o are liable 



fore throats, and difeafes of the bMflig 
gradually accuftom their.ielves, iflHi and 
dry weather, to go with their l^cks as (lightly 
covered as pofliblc, and if fafhion would per- 
mit it, to have no other covering but the col- 
lar of the fliirt. In cold and moift weather, 
a thin handkerchief might be added. But 
the modern cravats, filled with a ItifTening of 
cotton or wool, are extremely injurious to 
the part which they are intended to protect. 
For, by occasioning too great heat, they ren- 
der the neck unnaturally fenfible to every 
change of the atmofphere. It is rather fur- 
prifing, that from a due fenfe of their perni- 
cioufnefs, we have rejected all coverings of 
the neck in children, as being troublefome 
and ufelefs ; and yet, in defiance of reafon 
and experience, we continue to incumber our 
own necks with fuch bandages. 

Necklaces and ribands, likewife, are gen- 
erally tied fo clofe, as to prefs with violence 
on that fuppofe.d deformity of the throat, 
vulgarly called the Adam's apple 9 which pro- 
jects lefs in the female than in the male fcx. 
Thefe ribands and necklaces, when worn tight, 
are the more inconvenient and dangerous, 
if they be narrow and edged. Upon taking 
them off, which is too frequently neglected 
at night, they leave an imprefhon on the 
neck, clearly proving the impediment they 
are to free mufcular action, and what ftagna- 
fcions, pain, and dangerous coniequences they 
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toay occafion. The neck and throat, being 
alternately expanded and contraaed, in fpeak- 
mg, chewing, and {wallowing, it is the hi^h- 
cft degree of' imprudence to" obftrucl its mo- 
tion, for the fake of appearance, vanity, or 
fafhion. 

Equally objectionable are thofe black flocks, 
that were formerly much in fafhion, and are 
ftill worn by fome old beaux and military 
men. The latter indeed deferve our compaf- 
fion, from being obliged to wear thefe uncom- 
fortable collars ; but the former ought to 
•onfider, that they expofe thcmfclves to dan- 
gers, increafing. as they advance in age, and 
rendering them every day more liable to ap- 
oplexy. I knew a regiment of foldiers on 
the Continent, whofe Colonel was fo exceffive- 
ly fond of what he confidered a martial ap- 
pearance, that he caufed his officers and men 
to have every article of their uniform remark- 
ably tight, particularly the (locks, waiftbands, 
and knee-garters. The confequence was, that 
in the courfe of a few months above the half 
of his regiment became fubjecl; to very obfti- 
nate cutaneous difeafes, and other obftsuc- 
tions, fo that they were unable to perform 
duty. Other regiments in the vicinity alfo 
fuffered from this deftruftive cuftom ; but 
the proportion of their difabled foldiers was 
like one to ten in the former. The late Dr. 
Fothergil afferts, that thefe tight ftocks are 
productive of apoplexy, if a perfon look for 
fome time, with his head turned, without 
moving his body. By this alone, he believes, 
>ple have brought on apoplectic fymptoms. 
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For fuch a turn of the neck, when the body 
ftands fixed, diminiihes the diameter of the 
jugular veins fo much, that a proportionate 
quantity of blood cannot return to them, 
from the veffcls of the head and the brain. 

Neckcloths or cravats, loofely tied, and not 
too thick, are therefore the only proper ones 
for Men ; but as to Women and Children, it 
cannot be difputed, that they would be bet- 
ter without anv. 

Laced Stays are, among the better ranks of 
fociety, at prefent out of fafliion ; fince the 
Grecian form is juftly preferred to all artifi- 
cial fhapes. Yet, when we have adopted an 
ufeful habit ourfelves, it is our duty fo rec- 
ommend it to thofe alfo who are ftill follow- 
ing a deftructive practice. And with this in- 
tention I cannot but reluctantly obferve, that 
nine tenths of the community ftill wear thefe 
oppremve Jlrait jackets^ merely becaufe their 
mothers and grandmothers have done the 
fame. I mall therefore briefly date a few of 
the confequences, arifing from this unnatural 
part of female drefs, namely, difeafes of the 
breaft, external callofities, and cancer itfelf ; 
the ribs are compreffed ; the fpine is bent out 
of its place ; the free expanfion of the lungs 
is prevented ; hence fhortnefs of breath, in- 
durations and tubercles of the lungs, cramp 
of the ftomach, defective digeftion, naufea, 
irregularities in the fecretory and other or- 
gans, and the like : in mort, the lift of the 
maladies thus produced is too long to be here 
detailed ; and both married and unmarried 
ladies, for the fake of compaflion, fhould ex- 
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ert all their influence, to convince the com- 
mon people of the injuries occafioned by ftifF 
laced (lays. If any fuch part of drefs be at all 
admiffibie, it ought to confift of foft and pli- 
able materials, fuch as fine chamois leather, 
hatter's felt, or, what is ftill better, the knit- 
ted and more elaftic texture ufed for gloves 
and ftockings, 

All that has been faid, with regard to laced 
ftays, is alfo applicable to fmall waifls, and 
tight coverings of the bread and the abdo- 
men.* 

Narrow fleeves in gown3 and coats, tight 
wrillbands in fhirts, and bracelets, occafion a 
iling of the veins on the back of the hand, 
rigidity, weaknefs of nerves, and incapac- 
ity of bending the arm. If the arms be 
in this manner twilled from infancy, their 
growth and formation are impeded ; and it is 
probably owing to this caufe, that we fee fo 
many perfons with fhort, thin, and ill-formed 
arms. 

Women fuffer much more by this bandage 
than men, whofe arms poffefs more mufcular 
itrength, and have not the interfliecs of the 
mufcles filled with fat, like the former. In 
this refpect, the modern fafhion of tying the 
fleeves of ladies' gowns clofe to the elbow, de- 
ilrves particular cenfure ; as the circulation 
of the blood, together with the motion of the 

* Fv.fhion uctights in extremes. No fooner had the fair fex aban- 

! :hi unnatural and unhealthfnl cuirom of long taper waifts, 

in a manner concealed the waift altogether. Inilead of 

the cnidiue round the middle of the body, as nature and tafte di- 

mfelves over the breads, — ft cuftata not 
piepoReious than injurious to health. 
W 2 
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arms, is thus obftructed, and many difigreea- 
blc confequences wantonly induced. Farther, 
the female arm is naturally fomewhat fuller 
from the moulder downwards, and again be- 
comes fmaller towards the joints of the hand ; 
but in man, it is always more mufcular a lit- 
tle below the elbow. From this difference in 
the Structure, it is obvious, that the fleeves in 
a female drefs lie clofe to the whole arm, 
while thofe of a man's coat but partially at- 
tach to it. 

Many of the remarks already fuggefted, 
refpecting the form and fubftance of other 
parts of drefs, are likewife applicable to the 
article of breeches. If thefe be made of im- 
proper materials, or too tight in the waift- 
band, they muft occafion both uneafmefs and 
injury to the body. Yet the ingenious ob- 
fervations, lately publifhed on this fubjecl by 
Dr. Faust, an eminent phyfician in Germa- 
ny, are by no means fo conclufive, as to in- 
duce us to abandon an article of drefs, not on- 
ly rendered neceflary by the laws of decorum, 
but which, when properly conftructed, is even 
of considerable fervice ; inafmuch as breeches,, 
by their moderate prefture, tend to ftrengthen 
the relaxed parts of the body, particularly at a 
tender age. 

The moit proper form of this veftment is, 
upon the whole, that of pantaloons ; but they 
ought to be fufliciently wide, of a thin cool- 
ing fubftance in fummer, and of a warm 
elaftic woollen cloth in winter. Tight and 
contracting leather breeches, purpofely con- 
trived to difplay an elegant fliape of the limbs, 
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are extremely inconvenient, occafion numb 
nefs and chillincfs all over the hip and thigh, 
and a painful preffure of the pudenda. Leath- 
er is alio an improper fubftance for this part 
pfdrefs ; as, on account of its clofe texture, 
it is apt to check infenfible perfpiration. It 
the waiftband be too ftrait, the free mo- 
tion of the internal parts of the abdomen will 
be obftructcd, the abforbent veffels of the in- 
terlines prevented from performing their of- 
fices, and hypochondriacalcomplaints beeafily 
induced. This inconvenience maybe entire- 
ly avoided, by the ufe of braces, now almoft 
generally adapted, and which, as they render 
a tight cincture altogether unneceffary, can- 
not be too much recommended, both to men 
and women, for the fake of health as well as 
comfort- 
There are many reafons, which delicacy for- 
bids me to mention, why it would be highly 
beneficial to the phyfical and moral condition 
of females, to wear fome kind of drawers, at 
leaft after a certain age. This additional piece 
of drefs would effectually prevent feveral in- 
conveniencies to which women are fubject. — 
There are other circumflances attending their 
ufual drefs, which contribute to bring on a 
premature fexual impulfe, and are apt to in- 
duce them to habits equally irregular and in- 
jurious to health. This hint cannot be mif- 
underflood by judicious mothers, and, it is 
humbly prefumed, will not be totally difre- 
garded ; — cfpecially as young females but too 
readily accuftom themfelves to fit in an im- 
proper pofture, 
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Concerning the clothing of the legs, I mm! 
in the firft place cenfure the ufe of tight 
trters, particularly in men, to whom they 
are altogether unneccflary. Whether females 
can do without them, is fcarcely fair to cj 
tion : but if any fubftitute or contrivance can 
be adopted in their place, it will amply com- 
penfate any little trouble or inconvenience : 
the (lockings can eafily be tied to fome tape 
fattened to the wailtband. This apparently 
trifling improvement is of greater moment, 
than many arc inclined to imagine ; for 
garters are undoubtedly the caufe of much 
mifchief, whether tied below »r above the 
knee. The part to which they arc applied, 
acquires an unnatural hardnefs ; they difpofo 
the thighs and legs to dropfy, induce great 
fatigue in walking, and are very probably the 
cauie, that certain perfonsfb frequently (tum- 
ble, fall, and dillocate or break the knee-pan.. 
The great difference in walking, with and 
without garters, I have myfelf fufficiently ex- 
perienced; Many years ago, when in com- 
pliance with early habits and prejudices, I v 
accuftomed to the ufe of garters, I could not 
walk or ride half a dozen miles without fa- 
tigue ; which inconvenience I found immedi- 
ately remedied, on abandoning thofe improp- 
er ligaments. 

Ihe advantages of woollen Jiockings have 
been already pointed out. Upper (lockings 
of fiik, cotton or linen, will be no impediment j 
and they may be chofen of thicker or thinner 
quality, according to the weather and feafon. 
But the beft ftockings may become hurtful, if 
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too . fliort in the feet, and may bring on a 
fpafmodic rigidity, and diitortion of the toes. 
If, on the other hand, the feet of the (lockings 
are too wide, fo that they make folds in the 
fhoes, they will injure the fkin by their fric- 
tion, and be attended with painful confequen- 
ces. The ftockings of children ought neither 
to cover the knees, nor be tied in any other 
manner, than by fattening them with firings 
to the waiftband ; otherwife they will increafe 
the fize of the knees, render them preternat- 
urally thick, and may produce white fwell- 
ings, and other dangerous maladies. 

Boots, if too tight, and made of thick 
leather, are fo injurious to health, and fo 
troublefome in walking, that no reafonable 
being will be inclined- to force his feet and 
legs into them. The confequences of a prac- 
tice, as hurtful as it is injudicious, are obvi- 
ous from the preceding obfervations. 

The conflant ufe of boots contracts the fize 
ef the legs, particularly the calves, as may be 
daily obferved in military men, and the fafh- 
ionable loungers of Bond-ilreet and Pali-Mall. 

I now proceed to the laft, but not the leait 
important part of our drefs, namely, Shoes* 
The celebrated Dutch anatomift, Camper, 
did not confider this fubject unworthy of his 
attention, as he publifhed a particular work, 
" On the proper Form and Size of Shoes " as late 
as the year 1781. The fhoes ought to be of 
the fize of the foot ; they fhould be alfo ac- 
commodated to the degree of motion or exer- 
cii'e, and to the nature of the foil and place, 
in which we wear them ; circumftances that 
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are at prefent too little attended to. A (hoc 
that is bigger than the foot, prevents a firm 
ftep ; while one which is too narrow occa. 
iions pain and troublefome corns. Many- 
volumes have been written on the Art of 
Shoeing that noble and ufeful animal, the 
Horfe : — it is confidered as a fundamental 
rule in Farriery, that the flioe mull be nei- 
ther fmaller nor larger than the hoof ; and 
yet mankind can fubmit to fcrcw their feet 
into a narrower compafs than is intended by 
Nature. How frequently do we fmile at the 
Chinefe, who, from a tyrannical cuftom, 
itjuecze and comprefs their feet, that they 
may remain fmall and crippled. Yet thefe 
feeble Orientals proceed more rationally in 
this practice, than their European rivals. 
They begin with it gradually, and from the 
earliefl infancy. We do not think of con- 
tracting the feet of our children, till they have 
almoft attained the natural fize, and thus en- 
deavour to counteract the progrefs of Nature, 
when it is too late to do it with impunity. 
Who then are the greater Haves of fafhion,. 
the Chinefe, or their enlightened antipodes ? — 
It is pitiable to fee the young and old, of both 
fexes, advancing into an affembly or ball-room, 
with the mod painful fenfations. Without 
confulting Lavater's Phyfiognomy, it is eafy 
to difcovei*, by their diftorted features and 
coinprefled lips, what many whimfical perfons 
fuffer from too tight, or, what is ftill worfe, 
from ftiort fhoes. Our knees would be more 
flexible, and our toes more pliable, more ufe- 
ful, and better adapted to perform the • 
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motions of the feet, if they were not contin- 
ually prefled and palfied by this improper cafe- 
work. Nature has defigned the toes to be as 
moveable as the fingers. Thofe unfortunate 
beings, who are born without hands, learn to 
perform with the toes the mod aftonifhing 
talks, to write and cut pens, to few, to draw ; 
ia fliort, to fupply ahnoft completely the want 
of their hands. 

Our feet, no doubt, would be more com- 
fortable, eafy, and ufeful, if we were not at 
the greateft pains to deprive them of t! nr 
elafticity and vigour. The numerous nerves, 
croffing the feet in every direction, plainly 
evince that Nature has endowed them with 
peculiar powers, of which we can fcarcely 
form an adequate conception. The untutor- 
ed Indian, or the wild African, excels not only 
the enlightened European, but likevvife the 
lower animals, in running, leaping, and, in 
fliort, in fwiftnefs and agility oi every kind, 
where muicular motion is required. Kither 
of them would heartily laugh at us, when we 
are obliged to employ profeffional operators 
for extracting corns, and to contrive oint- 
ments and plafters for the cure of thofe evils, 
which we have wantonly brought on our- 
felves. 

The judicious Buphan fays : M Almoft 
nine tenths of mankind are troubled with 
Corns ; a dileafe that is feldom or never o 
fioncd but by itrait (hoes 3" and I prefumeto 
and, that the remaining tenth part do not 
envy their fellow-creatures for this modern 
improvement. Our anceftois, even within 
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my memory, wore their fhoes with broad 
toes, which fhowed at once their good ionic, 
and due attention to health and comfort. He 
who is regardlefs of the pain and trouble oc- 
caiioned by warts, excrefcences, and callofities 
•of various forms ; he who wiihcs to convert 
his feet and toes into fo many barometers, to 
indicate the prefent ftate, and to foretel the fu- 
ture changes of the weather, will ever at;ree 
with his thoemaker, to fave as much leather 
as poflible ; and he is fcarcely to be pitied tor 
his imprudence. Such a perfon will not un* 
frequently be difappointed in his excuriions, 
when his crippled feet require temporary reit. 
I am further perfuaded, that fuch ceiiations 
of exercife are extremely detrimental to health 
in general, and that they may be regiilcred 
among the predifpofmg caufes of the gout, 
rheumatifm, and dropfy. Many people are 
thus almoft deprived of the ufe of their legs 4 
and the pain of the more virulent fpecies of 
corns, as well as of the nails, when grown in- 
to the flefh, is excruciating. 

For thefe obvious reafons, the foles of the 
fhoes ought to be fufliciently broad, efpecially 
under the toes, where w£ are accuftomed to 
fee them fo pointed, that they appear to be 
intended for weapons of attack or defei 
If, for inftance, the greateft breadth of the 
foot be four inches, the (hoe mould not be 
three and a half, but rather four and a half 
inches broad, fince the bulk of the foot, and 
the feam of the leather, require an allowance 
of half an inch. The foles alio ought not to 
be bent hollow r , as is frequently done in wo« 
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men's fhoes ; for fince the foot is not fo con- 
flicted as to prefent a fpherical furfacc, it is 
improper to deprive it of that firm hold, 
which Nature has given it by a nearly flat 
form. The foot mult neceflarily fuller from 
this ill-contrived fhape, which deprives it of 
its flexion, occafions difficulty in walking, and 
renders every ftep unpleafant and unfafe. 

In the fame manner as fome perfons ftrange- 
ly endeavour to diminifh the breadth of the 
foot, others arc equally diffatisfied with its 
length. Hence we fee them make ufe of an 
inftrument, to force their feet into fhoes per- 
haps an inch fhorter than is requisite for an 
cafy motion. This cuftom is the moft de- 
ftruclive of any, and, though not much prac- 
tifed at prcient, fince a long and narrow 
pointed fhoe is the moft fafhionable, yet the 
inconvenience and danger is not thereby re- 
moved. Inftcad of bending the toes with 
their nails inwards, as was formerly the cafe 
with fhort fhoes, we now fqueeze them to- 
gether, and often lay them crofsways over 
one another, fo as to carry them about with- 
out motion, like a mere infcnfible mafs of 
matter. Upon linking the foot again ft a 
flone, we feel the punifhmer.t due to fuch 
outrage. Shoes of this kind may be aptly 
compared to the wooden box.es worn by the 
Dutch and French peaiants, from neceflity, 
in wet feafons, and which admit of quite as 
much motion as the long and fliarp pointed 
machines, in which our beaux and belles 
cramp their feet from choice. 
X 
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A convenient flioe, therefore, ought to be 
fomewhat round at the toes, fufticicntly long, 
with thick folcs, and t!ie upper leather fort 
and pliable, li it be deficient in any of thefe 
requifites, the fkin will be rendered callous ; 
the perfpiration indifpcnfablc to thefe parts 
will be flopped ; warts and corns will appear 
in numbers -, the nails will grow into the 
fiefh, and various complicated maladies be 
produced, which not only affect, the feet, but 
the whole body. Befiue thefe more ferious 
confequences, a perfon walking with narrow 
does will be much fooner and more fenfibly 
fatigued, than he whofe flioes are fufficiently 
wide and eafy. 

The poor, as w r ell as country people, who 
wear fhoes fuflkicntly large, have not only a 
. much fafer ftep, but their feet are lefs fubjeft 
to the multiplicity of complaints, with which 
ours arc annoyed. Thofe who, either from 
inclination or frugality, go barefooted in 
fummer, have not even to plead the reafon of 
the Ancients, who confidercd it as a mark of 
chaftity ; and I cannot help remarking, that 
it is both indecorous and unwholefome, as 
well as an injudicious fpecies of economy. The 
fhoe, in our climate and mode of life, is a 
neceflary defence againfl many accidental in- 
juries, to which the foot is liable ; and it is 
likewife a crime againft decency, to cxpofe 
any part of the human body to dull and 
mire. 

With refpeel to the fubjlance of which (hoes 
fhould bi made, no other general rule can be 
given, than that it ought to be fufikicntly com- 
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pact to prevent the water from penetrating it ; 
io elaftic and fofc, as to admit an eafy motion 
of the whole foot ; and accommodated to the 
weather, exercife, and foil in which it is ufed. 
To thole who have not the means or opportu- 
nity of procuring the patent water-proof leath- 
er, I fhall foggeft a method of preparing this 
fpecies of leather, at a very imall cxpenfe. 
One pint of drying oil, two our »es of yellow wax, 
two ounces of fpirit of turpentine, and one 
ounce of Burgundy-pitch, are to be carefully- 
melted together, over a flow fire. Thofe to 
whom the fmell of pitch and turpentine is un- 
pleafant, may add a few drachms of fome 
cheap effential oil, as of lavender, thyme, and 
the like. With this compofition new fhoes 
or boots are rubbed, either in the fun, or at 
fome diftance from a fire, with a fponge or 
foft brufh : this operation is to be repeated 
as often as they become dry again, until they 
be fully faturated. In this manner, the leather 
at length becomes impervious to wet ; the 
fhoes or boots made of it laft much longer 
than thofe made of common leather, acquire 
fuch foftnefs and pliability, that they never 
fhrivel nor grow hard and inflexible, and, thus 
prepared, are the mod erTechial prefcrvatives 
againft cold and chilblains. 

To conclude, 1 fhall only remark, that it is 
not advifable to change the fhoes from one 
foot to the other. Let us rather tread one 
of the fhoes fomewhat crooked, than injure 
our feet and health, by an adherence to a cuf- 
tom, which has nothing but cuftom to recom- 
mend it. If it be our ferious wifh to avoid 
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corns and other painful accidents, to u 
the rage of fafhion fubjefts the feet of it 
taries, we fhould perluade the fhoe-mak< 
provide us with a particular {hoc for each foot ; 
and this can be done only by keeping 
double la/is, for every wearer. Is it not in- 
judicious and abfurd, to have both {hoes made 
of the fame iize and form, when Nature has 
not formed both feet alike, or at lcait not in 
the fame direction ? 

It cives me great fatisfaction to add, that 
iince the firit, edition of th 
publiflied, the rational practice of having icp- 
aratc fhoes purpofely made for each foot, has 
already been adopted among the more en- 
lightened clafles of fociety. From a full con. 
viclion of its great utility, I fmcerely wifh 
that it may foon become univerfal ! 
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CHAP. V. 

Of Exercise and Rest; their oceqfional advan- 
tages and difadvatages explained ; their manner 
and limits ascertained; together with directions 
for regulating both. 

MOTION, or bodily exercife, js neccflary 
to the prefcrvation of health, which is 
thereby promoted, while the bounds of mod- 
eration are not exceeded. Too violent exer- 
cife, and a total want of it, are attended with 
equal difadvantages. Much alfo depends on 
the kind of motion, and the various poftures 
of the body. 

The eflcntial advantages of exercife are the 
following : bodily ftrength is increafed ; the 
circulation of the blood and all other fluids 
promoted ; the necefTary fecretions and ex- 
cretions are duly performed ; the whole mafs 
of the blood is cleared and refined, fo that it 
cannot itagnate in the minuted capillary vef- 
fels ; and if any obilruction mould begin to 
take place, it will be effectually relieved. 

That exercife is enjoined by nature, we 
may learn from the whole ftructure of the 
human body, from the number of mufeles 
formed for motion, and from the mechanifm 
in the circulation of the blood itfelf. There 
are, indeed, no healthier people than thole 
vho have continual ftrong exercife. Man in 
a ftate of health is inftinctively induced to 
mufcular exertion ; and children that are per- 

X 2 
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fe&ly healthy are conftantly running about, 
and in almoft uninterrupted motion. 

But if exercife, either by its violence, or too 
long duration, exceed the proper limits, it nat- 
urally quickens both refpiration and the circu- 
lation of the blood, which may occalion the 
burfting of fmall blood-venels, mifcarriages, in- 
flammations, and collections of blood towards 
certain parts of the body, fuch as the heart 
and the brain. The faline acrimony of the 
fluids is thus more difengaged ; the fat is dif- 
folved ; and inflammatory fevers, hemorrha- 
ge. 5 ?, and palfies, may be the confequenccs. 

Violent exercife is particularly hurtful to. 
thofe who are unaccuftomed to it, or who 
have committed excehes in drinking, and, 
what is ftill worfc, in eating more than is nec- 
effary : and thofe whofe bodies have not been 
fufficiently nouriihed by food and drink, may 
alfo be injured by too much exercife. 

The fudden tranfition from a flate of reft, 
to violent action, is likewife hurtful, and ftill 
mote fo in hot than in cold weather. After 
ftrong emotions of the mind, every fpecies 
of bodily exercife ought to be avoided, till 
the tranquillity of mind return with the 
of the body ; yet we ought to guard againft 
the effects of cold, as it ir.ay prove e: 
prejudicial in fuch a. flate. 
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With refpect to the manner of taking ex- 
ercife, three principal points are to be attend- 
ed to: 

i . As to the kind of exercife, — the various 
fpecies of which may be aptly divided into 
active and paj/ive. The active are of a very 
diverfificd nature ; walking, runnings leaping, 
fwimming, riding, fencing, the military exercife, 
different forts of athletic games, as well as every 
other kind that requires mufcular exertion. — 
PaJJive exercife comprises riding in a carnage,. 
failing, f rid ion, fwinging, &c. 

The more active fpecies of excrcile arc ben- 
eficial to youth, to thofe of a middle age, to 
the robuft in general, and particularly to the 
corpulent, the plethoric, and thofe whofe 
evacuations are not in due proportion to their 
fupplics. The pafiive kinds of exercife, on 
the contrary, are better fuitcd to infants, to 
old, dry, and emaciated perfons, to the t; 
cate and debilitated, and particularly to the 
afdnnatic and consumptive. 

i. As to the time in which exercife is moft 
proper to be taken — this depends on fo great 
a variety of concurrent circumftances, that 
the rules by which it may be regulated, can- 
not be univerial, and ir.uft therefore be coU 
lcctcd from the preceding obfervations on 
the proper'. ' i ifects of Air, Food , Dri 

and fo forth. Other particulars, inch as re- 
to greater or lefs degrees of fatigue amend- 
ing the different fpecies of exercife, and the 
utility of it, in certain (btes of the miud and 
body, muft determine this, as well as 
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3. The duration of it ; — for it is al'moft 
impoflible to lay down pofitive rules, how 
long every individual, in every particular fit- 
uation, may continue a certain fpecics of ex- 
ercife, fo as to derive advantage. Thefe rules, 
as far as they can be eftablifhed, may be col- 
lected from the fubfequent remarks, and then 
applied to the particular kinds of exercifc, by 
which we may be benefited in different cafcs- 
and fituations* 

It is necefiary firft to obfcrve, that any kind 
of exercifc which we are accuftomed to take, 
with a view to brace the body, is far prefera- 
ble to an unufual one, which may be attended 
with a contrary effect. We ought always to 
begin gently, and to finifh gradually, never 
abruptly. Exercife in the open air has great 
advantages over that in houfes and clofe apart- 
ments. Belides, ftrong bodily exertions, fuch 
as dancing, fencing, turning, and the like, if 
practifed in fmall and confined places, on ac- 
count of the increafed perfpiration, foon vi- 
tiate the air, and render it unfit for breathing. 
If we take exercife for the fake of health, 
we ought to employ ourfelves- during that 
time with fome agreeable object, and not per- 
form any labour nor ferioufly occupy the mind. 
Hence certain kinds of exercife cannot be un- 
conditionally recommended to every individ- 
ual, as means conducive to health ; though 
they mould of themfelves be proper, and 
in other refpefrs agree with the conflitu- 
tion. He who forces himfelf to any exercife, 
or performs it with reluctance, will thence de- 
rive more injury than benefit : motions or 
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talks, therefore, which wc impofe upon our- 
fclves, as recreations ufter work, or after fit- 
ting and long thinking, ought to be itrictly 
relaxations, not toilfome exertions. 

Penous of an active mind find a fpecies of 
relaxation, and even fatisfaction, in a change 
of their purfuits, and particularly in the tran- 
fitiou from hard and difficult, to more pleaf- 
ant and eafy avocations. To fuch individu- 
als any exercife is frequent advan- 
tage, efpecially if it aniWer, or a o them 
to 1 ucive to any uf :. To 
One who has habituated hii grave and 
ferious purfuits, it fhould not be recommend- 
ed to join in amufements requiring bodily ex- 
ertion, and attended with dilfatisfaetion and 
irkfomenefs ; for his health will not be im- 
proved by exercife, at once unufual and un- 
pleafint. 

To continue exercife until a profufc perfpi- 
ration, or a great laflitude, take place, cannot 
be wholefome. In the forenoon, when the 
ftomach is empty, or at leaft, not too much 
chTtcnded, rnufcular motion is both moft agree- 
able and healthful : it ftregthens digeftiOn, 
and heats the body lefs than with a full ftom- 
ach. A good appetite after it, is a proof that 
it lias not been carried to excels. But it is 
not advifable to take violent exercife imme- 
diately before a meal ; as this might occa- 
iion a deficiency of thofe humours, which are 
neccllary to promote digeftion. If we fit 
down to a fubilantial dinner or fupper, imme- 
diately after a fatiguing walk, when the blood 
is heated, and the body is in a ftate of perfpi- 
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ration, the word confequcnccs may enfuc, es- 
pecially if we begin with the moll cooling 
difhes, or with falad, or a glafs of cold drink. 

Exercife is likcvvife hurtful directly after 
meals ; iince it obilrucls digetlion, anil pro- 
- pels thofe fluids too much to the furface of 
the body, which are defigned for the ftom- 
ach, to promote the folution of food, and 
without which many crude and undigefted 
particles are forced to enter, and to mix with 
the blood. The old rule of the Salernitan 
School \ " Pq/i ccenamj}abis,fcupajfus ?mlle mca- 
bis" (i. e. after fupper ftand, or walk a mile) 
is as frivolous as it is abfurd ; for experience 
fufRciently informs us, that mod perfons, par- 
ticularly the nervous and irritable, are liable 
to the heartburn, eructations, aud even vom- 
iting, when they are obliged to move about 
or to take any exercife immediately after 
meals. The inftinct of the lower animals al- 
fo contradicts this rule ; becaufe the wildefl 
creatures are inclined to reil after food. 

Perfons who are under the neceflity of mov- 
ing immediately after their meals, or who 
have no other fpare time for walking, muft 
endeavour to overcome thefe inconveniencies 
by cuftom, and a more rigid temperance : 
they mould firll take the moll gentle kind of 
exercife, and gradually increale it ; and, as 
the late hours of dining, now fo generally in 
fafliion, have in a manner abolifhed heavy 
fuppers, a moderate walk after a flight even- 
ing's repalt cannot be injurious. But at all 
events, fatiguing exercife, after a full meal, 
fhould be delayed till the ftomach has ctigefl- 
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ed and aflimilated the food, which generally 
takes place in the third or fourth hour after 
eating. The moft proper occupations after 
dinner, are fuch as can be performed without 
tr ubtej or great efforts of reflection and bod- 
ily exertion, and fuch as afford a kind of 
amufement. 

Walking, the moft falutary and natural ex- 
crcil'e, is in the power of every body ; and 
we can adapt its degree and duration to the 
various circumftances of health. By this ex- 
ercife, the appetite and perfpiration are pro- 
moted ; the body is kept in a proper temper- 
ament ; the mind is enlivened ; the motion 
of the lungs is facilitated ; and the rigidity 
and contraction of the legs, arifing from too 
much fitting, is relieved. The moft obftinate 
difeafes, and the moft troublefome hyfteric 
and hypochondriacal complaints, have been 
frequently cured by perleverance in walking. 
The moft proper walk for health, is in an 
agreeable country, in a healthy, pure, dry air, 
amidft focial and cheerful conversations, in a 
mild funfhiny day, whether in fpring, autumn 
or winter ; in the fummer mornings and af- 
ternoons, but by no means in the oppreflive 
heat of the fun. To walk in towns, although 
it gives cxcrcifc, is lefs conducive to health ; 
becaufc the atmofphere is generally filled with 
vapours arifing from impure exhalations. 

Thofe who are not hardened againft the vi- 
cifiitudes of the weather, n.uft avoid not on- 
ly hail and rain, but alfo the cold mornings 
and evenings, and ought, therefore, in rough 
and moift cold weather, rather to take exercife 
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within the houfe, but without preventing the 
accefs of air. Violent wind fhould alio be 
avoided ; and if we are obliged to face it, we 
ought not to walk too fail, particularly in 
winter, when the fmall pores of the fkin arc 
compreiTed by the air. 

In walking, the proper choice of place 
matter of much importance. Marfhy and 
damp fields mould be avoided ; and in au- 
tumn, when the foliage is decaying, it U not 
advifablc to choofe woods, groves, and damp 
meadows, for our plcafure-walks. In rum- 
mer, on the contrary, a walk in the forefti 
or meadows is both agreeable and healthful. 
Hills and elevated fituations deferve particu- 
larly to be vifited, not only on account of the 
purer air we breathe, but alfo of the body en- 
joying a variety of exercife, in afcending and 
defcending. 

The inhabitants of towns require longer 
walks for the prefervation of their health than 
country people. The latter, even with lefs 
exercife, derive vigour of body and ferenity 
of mind, from a purer air, and more iimple 
manners. Regular and daily walking, there- 
fore, cannot be too much recommended to 
the citizen, who in the prefent age is fo much 
harafTed with nervous and hypochondriacal 
complaints ; but, though this be an ufeful 
and excellent fpecics of exercife, yet fomc 
rules ought to be obferved, if we expect to 
derive from it the wiftied-for advantages. 

i. We fhould contrive to procure as much 
pleafure and recreation after i'eiious occupa- 
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tions, as is pofllble and confident with our ilt- 
uation in life. 

2. To read during a walk, whether the 
fubject be of a grave or amuling nature, is a 
cuftom improper in itfelf, and detrimental to 
the eyes, befides the danger it occafions of 
falling : this practice not only deprives a per- 
fon ot the principal advantages of a walk, but 
people eafily accuftom themfelves to an unfafe 
and ungraceful manner of carrying the body. 
It is attended with the word confequences to 
the eyes, becaufc the focus is continually fhift- 
cd, and the retina is thus exceffively fatigued. 

3. We fhould not frequent the fame," per- 
haps often a dull and unvaried walk, though 
molt convenient. It is better to change the 
walk occahorally, and gradually to extend the 
diftance. The moft agreeable profpecls fhould 
be chofen for variety ; otherwife the perpet- 
ually uniform walk will excite melancholy and 
unpleafant fenfations, as much as the clofet or 
the fludy. 

•4. We ought to accuftom ourfelves to a 
fteady and regular, but not a quick pace. 

5. An agreeable companion contributes 
much to ferenity of mind : but let us rather 
go alone, than in dull or frivolous compa- 
ny, if we at all poffefs the art of profiting by 
folitude. 

6. In the choice of our companions, we 
fhould attend not only to congeniality of 
character and talle, but fhould alfo, in this 
exercife, allbciate with thote whole pace ac- 
cords with ours ; for if the heavy and corpu- 
lent man make a lean and light-footed peribn 

Y 
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the companion of his walks, he will remain 
behind, or be overheated and fatigued, if he 
endeavour to keep pace with his partner, who 
muft like wife fuller from the conftraint of 
flower motion. 

7. Some people cannot fpeak or convcrfe 
in walking, without frequent Hops, and thus 
make little progrefs. From this Angularity, 
they are generally much fatigued at their re- 
turn, without having reaped any benelit from 
their exerciic. 

Running not only fhakes the body with 
greater violence than walking, but it heats 
the head and face, and too much quickens the 
circulation of the fluids. Soon after a meal, 
it prevents digeftion, mixes the pure fluids 
with the impure, and obftructs the iecretion 
of humours. If long continued, it is hurtful 
to every one, particularly to thofe unaccuf- 
tomed to it, to the plethoric, to thofe fubjecT: 
to hemorrhages, gravelly complaints, and fre- 
quent nervous head-ach,and to fedentary pcr- 
fons employed in mental labour. To run up 
a hill, too much fatigues and ft rains the muf- 
cles ; and to run againft the wind, produces 
giddinefs in the moft robuft, and makes them 
liable to various accidents, that may be at- 
tended with danger. 

Dancings confidered in itfelf, and under 
proper limitations, is an admirable exerciic, 
efpecially in winter, when the heavy atmof- 
phere, much reft, and fitting, render the blood 
thick, and difpofe perfons to hypochondriacs. 
Moderate dances have every advantage of a 
gentle exercife, befides the beneficial effect* 
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produced on the mind by cheerful company 
and mufic. On the other hand, the More vi- 
olent dances may be, and frequently are, at- 
tended with the moft pernicious effects. The 
exertion of fo many mufcles, the quick in- 
fpiration of a warm atmofphere in a crowded 
afTembly, impel the blood to circulate with a 
rapidity equal to that in the hot ftage of a fe- 
ver, and propel it to the head and'breaft, {o 
that the veflels feldom poiTefs a fuflicient pow- 
er of refiftance. If we add to this, the effeft 
of heating liquors, of too iudden an accefs of 
the cold air, fo eagerly courted, of cxpofing 
the face, head and breaft, fuddenly to its in- 
fluence, together with the imprudent ufe of 
cooling drink, and ice itfelf, we can no longer 
be furprifed, that fpitting of blood, confump- 
tion of the lungs, and inflammatory difor- 
ders, are the frequent confequence3 of fuch 
exceffes. 

This violent fpecies of exercife is particu- 
larly dangerous to females ; and the ufe of 
fans, in order to cool themfelves, and thus 
check perforation, (which is wifely defigned 
by nature to produce the fame effect, in a 
mor^falutary degree, if not wantonly repel- 
led) is extremely imprudent. Delicate per- 
fons ought, for their own fakes, to join in 
no other but the fhorter and lefs fatiguing 
dances, efpecially in fummer. 

A dancing-room ought to be cool, but 
without admitting currents of air, and with- 
out too much fmoke from Candles. It would 
be advifable for the whole company, after 
dancing is over, and before they venture into 
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the open air, to change their linen, and after, 
wards to wait a quarter or half an hour be- 
fore they return home. During that time, 
they may be refrefhed by tea, and thus en- 
counter the open air without danger. Every 
dancing affembly ought to conclude with min- 
uets. Perfons of an indifpoied and debili- 
tated body, fuch as the confumptive, thofc 
troubled with ruptures, gravelly and fimilar 
complaints, mould not attempt to dance. 
Laftly, this exercife is hurtful to every perfon 
in the hot and fultry days of fummer, when 
nature renders cooling drink indifpenfable, 
and when we are much inclined to perfpire,. 
without any additional inducement. 

Riding in carriages is an exercife the more 
conducive to health, that the gentle jolts tend 
to refolve ftagnations in the interlines of hy- 
pochondriacs, corpulent people, convalefcents, 
and the confumptive. But, if the motion of 
the carriage be too rapid, it is hurtful, as it 
not only accelerates perfpiration before the 
matter of it is properly prepared, but alfo in- 
jures the folid parts, efpecially the kidneys, 
generates congeftions of the blood towards tire 
head, and confequently head-ach, giddinefs, 
niting, and obftruclions. If, however, we 
:i to derive all the good effects from riding 
in a carriage, the body of it ought not to be 
too nicely fufpended in ftraps and fprings, nor 
fliould the motion be too flow. One of the 
windows, at leaft, ought to be kept open, that 
the perfpiration and breath of feveral perfons, 
incJofed in fo narrow a place, may not to© 
much vitiate the air. 
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The infirm, who cannot enjov the free air 
in bad weather, mould take exercife upon 
rocking horfes, or fimilar contrivances, in halls 
and fpacious apartments, while the upper part 
of the windows is kept open, guarding, how- 
ever, againft a current of air. Laftly, the fu- 
rious driving in open carriages, in fultry 
weather, may be indeed pleafant, on account 
of the agreeable current of air ; but it may 
alfo become dangerous to perfons fubject to 
violent perfpiration. 

Leaping, fencing, the fafhionable military ex- 
trcife, and manoeuvring with horfes, are violent 
kinds of exercife, which cannot be recom- 
mended to thofe who are not in a perfect 
ftatc of health, or to the corpulent and ple- 
thoric, whofe blood-veffels may be fo over- 
trained as to burft, by motions which require 
the mufcular exertion of the whole body. 

To thofe who are othcrwife healthy, but 
cannot afford to take fuflkient exercife, either 
by their particular Situation in life, or from 
want of time, I would recommend a new fpe- 
cics, which, in its faiutary effects on the whek 
body, is equal if not fuperior to any other. It 
firnply conlifts in moving the whole body, in 
the middle of a room, (and, if convenient, 
with open windows) and let the operator, 
while he inclines forward upon his toes, raife 
his arms, and drop them with the alterna 
motion backward on his heels. Thus the 
•whole mufcular fyflem will be duly cxercifed, 
without confining the motion to one partic- 
ular part. This is even preferable to the 
dumb-bells, which, like every other fpecies of 
Y z 
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partial exercife, if perfcvered in, arc ib far ob- 
jectionable, as they require the uncommon 
exertion of certain mufcles, while the due and 
uniform circulation of the blood to thofe parts 
is difturbed, to the detriment of others which 
are at reft. 

To perfons who are deprived of the ufe of 
their limbs, and are weak and delicate, the 
motion of a fedan chair is of great benefit, if 
it be continued for a fuflicient time ; for it 
difpofes the body to a free perfpiration. Of 
the fame nature is the failing in barges or 
boats, either on lakes or rivers. 

A much more active kind of bodily mo- 
tion is produced by fhort voyages at fea. 
Thofe who are unaccuftomed to it, generally 
experience giddinefs of the head, naufea, and 
vomiting : hence it is beneficial to an impure 
ftomach. To confumptive patients it fre- 
quently is the laft refource ; but it is wrong 
to delay it, till all other remedies have failed. 
For it is not in the laft ftage of confumption, 
when the lungs are already ulcerated, or when 
an abfeefs has already burft in the thorax, and 
the ichorous matter has been communicated 
to the blood, that we can expeel any benefit 
from voyages. The changes of fcene and 
climate, indeed, powerfully co-operate in ef- 
fecting changes in the human fyftcm ; but, if 
the difeafe has preyed too much on the vitals 
of a patient, or if he is fpitting blood, the 
motion of the veffel mu't neceuarily prove 
injurious. On the other hand, the debilitat- 
ed, the nervous, and particularly the hypo* 
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cliondriac, cannot refort to a better remedy 
than a fhort voyage. 

Riding on horfeback is, in a certain refpccl, 
an excellent medical remedy, by which all the 
mufcles, from the toes to the head, are in re- 
ciprocal motion, and which, manifests its prin- 
cipal effects on the inteitines of the abdomen. 
It clears the inteftinal canal, promotes the 
evacuation of crude fubftances, itrengthens 
the ftomach and bowels, improves digeftion, 
prevents or refolves incipient obftruc'tions, 
and facilitates the perfpiration of the whole 
body. To the hypochondriac it is an inelti- 
mable remedy ; but, if the obstructions fhould 
be too far advanced, riding ought either not 
to be attempted at all, or practifed in as flow 
a pace as the horfe can walk. In fhort, it is 
to be undertaken with the fame precaution as 
failing, in thofe Stages of confumption which 
admit of thefe remedies. 

Farther, riding is not advifable in cafes of 
hemorrhoids, ruptures, and gravel. The tee- 
ble and relaxed ought to begin with a gentle 
pace, and to increafe it gradually ; for a mod- 
erate trot is the proper medicinal mode of 
riding : and, if they expect to derive real ad- 
vantage from riding on horfeback, they muft 
neither trot too fall, nor make ufe of a heavy 
and jolting horfe. Such patients as are unac- 
Cllftoined to this exercife, particularly hypo- 
choudriacs, generally ride with great timidity. 
Their lives are, as it were, in continual dan- 
ger ; by the awkward polture of their bodies 
on horfeback;, they are frequently hurt in 
pans aeceilible to injuries ; ititches in the 
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fide, congcllions of blood in the head, and vi- 
olent perfpiration, counterbalance every ad- 
vantage received from their excurfions. To 
moft of thefe patients, if they can afford it, 
the riding-fchool cannot fail to be extremely 
uleful ; for the regular manner of training 
the horfes there, their uniform and fteady 
motion, the attention paid to the proper pof- 
ture of the rider, by keeping his breaft and 
abdomen erect, and the legs properly extend- 
ed ; all are circumftances very favourable to 
the patient and convalefcent. But, even here,, 
it is the moderate kind of exercife only, that 
promifes real benefit in a medicinal fenfe ; — 
continued furious driving and hard trotting, 
are always extremely dangerous. 

For fimilar reafons, riding on horfeback, as 
well as in carriages, immediately after a meal, 
is ftill more dangerous than walking. The 
molt proper time for riding is the morning, 
when the ftomach is empty. It mould, how- 
ever, not be long continued ; one hour, in 
general, is quite fufficient ; and in this refpeel, 
riding is preferable to any other exercife, as 
it can be practiced by perfcns, whofe bufinefe 
does not permit them to devote much of their 
time to that purpofe. 

Swimming is likewife an ufeful exercife, 
which at the lame time has the additional ad- 
vantage of a cold bath. 1 he motions and 
mufcular exertions, which it jequiies, increafe 
its utility : fome rules aid pre< s how- 

ever, mud be attended to. They have been 
ftated at 'confiderable length in Chap. 111. 
" On the ufe of tfatW 1 fyait, therefore, 
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at prefent only remark, that we mould not 
enter with the feet, but with the head, into 
a cold bath ; that the body mould be neither 
too warm nor too cold in applying this bath •> 
and that we mould not choofe dangerous riv- 
ers, or ponds, nor enter the waterbefore the 
rays of the fun have in fome degree warmed 
it, and rendered it more temperate. The fen- 
fation produced- by cold water is indeed lefs 
to be apprehended, than the confequences 
arifing from imprudently plunging into it, 
when the body is either too much cooled or 
heated. 

Playing at Hand-ball, Cricket, and the like, 
have a more powerful effect on the mufcles 
than the abdomen ; and are therefore, in one 
refpect, unavailing to fedentary people, and. 
on the other hand unneceflarily fatiguing. 
Caroujfels, or riding on machines in a circle, 
are movements which require too much muf- 
cular exertion of the debilitated, whofe 
flrength admits only of a moderate exerciie. 
Thefe, as well as fivinging machines, and the 
lately contrived fivinging cars, moving on a 
wheel with perpendicular pivots, are the lead 
proper for thofc who are inclined to giddi- 
nefs, and nervous fymptoms in general, on 
account of the fear, and fometimes the dan- 
gerous accidents attending them. But, at the 
fame time, both fpecies of exercife are ex- 
tremely favourable in fuch ftates of health, 
as require an uniform and gentle motion of 
the whole body, in the pure and open air, 
particularly in the high fwinging cars, which, 
are v/ell calculated for that purpofe. 
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Speaking is one of the mod healthful and 
neceffary fpecies of exercife ; and, without 
any ludicrous idea, I may aflat, that this 
practice is particularly falutary to the female 
fex, who are more confined at home than 
men. Here, however, as in other cafes, ex- 
cefs is prejudicial. Loud reading and fpeak- 
ing are of lingular advantage to literary men, 
affording them good fubftitutes for other kinds 
of exercife, for which they fcldom have fuf- 
ficient leifure or opportunities. It is to this 
caufe wc may juftly afcribe the longevity of 
many fchoolmafters, and teachers in univer- 
fities, who, notwithstanding their fedentary 
employments, and the vitiated air which they 
daily breathein fchool-rooms, attain to a long 
and healthy life. To fpeak very loud, and to 
exercife the voice immediately after a me il, 
is pernicious to the lungs, as well as to the 
organs of digeftion.. 

Singing promotes the lively circulation of 
the blood through the lungs, and all parts of 
the body ; the lungs, as well as the abdominal 
interlines, are fhaken by the vibrating motion 
of the air, in a mariner very conducive to 
their falubrity. The phlegm, and other nox- 
ious matter, collected about the pulmonary 
veil'els, arc thereby refolved and carried away, 
fo that they cannot mix with the blood, and 
the moft dangerous fta^nations in the fmaller 
venels are thus prevented : the blood is uni- 
formly diftributed and driven to the larger 
veins and arteries. For the fame law of na- 
ture, by which river-water is preferved fweet 
and frefli, while that of pools and ditches flag- 
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nates and putrifies, is alfo fully applicable 
here. The air inhaled in Tinging is of fimilar 
fervice to us, as the current to the water : 
perfpiration is thereby promoted, and the 
mind is enlivened with the body. Thofe 
fedentary artificers or mechanics, who from 
habit almoft conitantly fing at their work, 
unintentionally contribute much to the pres- 
ervation of their health. 

All Wind Injlruments are more or lefs hurt- 
ful ; for, as much air is thereby introduced 
into the lungs, and as it is but gradually and 
partially emitted, that organ foon becomes 
debilitated. Hence perfons of weak lungs, 
who arc very fond of playing the flute, haut- 
boy, or French horn, are frequently afflicted 
with fpitting of blood, cough, mortnefs of 
breath, and pulmonary coniumption. Bc- 
fides, blowing checks the circulation of the 
blood through the lungs, accumulates it to- 
wards the head, and difpofes fuch muficians 
to apoplexy. By the violent expulfion of the 
air, the abdominal mufcles arc contracted, all 
the parts of the abdomen are comprefied, the 
circulation of the fluids is retarded, and many 
unpleafant and frequently fatal conicquences 
are induced. 

There are other kinds of jnuficalhiflntmcnts, 
which, in a dietetical view, deferve to be con- 
demned. Such is the Harmonica, which, by 
the rotation of the gtaiTes on the fingers, (a 
kind of negative electricity) induces a great 
degree of nervous weaknefs. And this etfect 
is much accelerated by the acu^c and vibrat- 
ing founds of this inltrument, by which the 
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organs of hearing arc intenfcly affected. Per- 
haps all ftringed inftruments, which arc pi 
ed by the touch of the fingers, fuch as the 
harp, the guitar, and the violin, produce a 
fnnilar effect on the nervous fyftam ; efpe- 
cially if it be true, that the papilla, or the 
points of the fingers, are the itrongeft con- 
ductors of the fuppofed nervous fluid. It is 
at leaft probable, that to be able to play on 
fuch inftruments, with expreflion, requires a 
more than common fenfibility of the nerves, 
which indeed may be fomctimes artificially 
acquired, but to the detriment of health. 
For it cannot be doubted, that a local excite- 
ment of irritability may be gradually propa- 
gated over the whole nervous fyftem ; and 
that, from .railing fome parts of the body to a 
preternatural ftate of fenfibility, the common 
character of thofe who are called Virtucfi, is 
generally marked with nervous debility. Ev- 
ery body knows in how extraordinary a man- 
ner mufic may influence the mind ; that the 
paffions of perfons of fenfibility may be mofl 
( ffectually roufed and allayed by it ; nay, that 
in fome individuals, every feeling of the mind 
can be "affected at pleafure, by the various mod- 
ifications of harmony. As, therefore, fadnefs, 
grief, and other deprefiing paflions, may be 
alleviated by appropriate mufic, it is an excr- 
cife defei ving every commendation. Y>et we 
muft neither expect to cure by it difeafes of 
the mind, nor their concomitant bodily difor- 
ders : this is beyond the power of mufic, 
which acts as a palliative only, or as a nerv- 
ous Hamulus, the effect of which is inftanta- 
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neous, but of fhort duration. For, as foon 
as the exciting caufe ceafes, it is fucceeded by 
an uncomfortable fenfation of debility and re- 
laxation. It is even probable, that mufic, like 
all other anodyne and foothing remedies, may 
in the end increafe the difpofition to nervous 
weaknefs, by its too frequent repetition. 

Laftly, the pofture of the body, in pracTif- 
ing mufic, alfo deferves attention ; as the 
bread and abdomen may be compreffed by 
Hooping, fo as to caufe very ferious com- 
plaints ; and as the eyes may be injured by 
reading the notes, at too great or fhort a dis- 
tance, efpecially for the double keys of the 
harp and harpfichord : indeed, reading mufic 
is in general more fatiguing to the eyes, than 
any other kind of exertion. 

Friction of the body, which can be perform- 
ed either by the naked hand, a piece of flan- 
nel, or ftill better by a flefh-brufh, is one of 
the moft gentle and ufeful fpecies of exercile. 
The whole body may be fubjecled to this mild 
operation, but principally the abdomen, the 
fpine, the arms, and legs. It clears the fkin, 
refolves flagnating humours, promotes per- 
foration, ftrengthens the fibres, and increafes 
the warmth and energy of the whole fyftem. 
In rheumatifm, gout, palfy, and green-lick- 
nefs, it is an excellent remedy. 

Daily friction of the whole body was with 
the ancients, and ftill is in the Eait Indies, 
confidcred one of the moft indifpenfible requi- 
res of a people, who by their indolent man- 
ner of life fecm to have adopted it, more with 
a view of indulging in fenfual pleaiures, than 
Z 
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as the means of preferving health. It is, "how- 
ever, one of the moil falutary expedients, by 
which the whole body receives nearly as 
much benefit as from a tepid bath, and which, 
as being in the power of every pcrfon, ought 
to be more frequently and more generally 
ufed. To the fedentary, the hypochondriac* 
and perfons troubled with indigeftion, who 
cannot afford leifure to take fufficicnt exer- 
cife, the daily friction of the belly, in particu- 
lar, cannot be too much recommended as a 
fubftitUte for other means, in order to dif- 
folve pituitous ftagnations, which may be 
forming in the abdomen, and to re-invigorate 
the veflels. And though it be not attended 
with all the advantages enjoyed from cxercife 
in the open air, it ftill produces a powerful 
effect on the organs of digeftion ; for the 
moderate exercife of a whole day will fcarcely 
invigorate the abdominal veffels, and particu- 
larly the ftomach, fo much as the friction of 
thefe parts, continued for half an hour. But, 
if it be intended for thefe beneficial purpofes, 
it fhould be performed in the morning, on an 
empty ftomach, or in bed before we rife, 
gently and fteadily, in a circular direction, 
and at leaft for five or ten minutes at a time. 
In a weak ftate of the abdomen, and the 
nerves in general, we may derive ilill more 
falutary effects from friction, if the ftomach 
and the whole abdomen be rubbed every 
morning, and at night, before going to bed, 
with a fponge, or a piece of flannel dipped in 
cold water. This poffeffes ftill greater advan- 
tages over internal medicines, becaufe it can 
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be fafely employed, even in cafes where the 
alimentary canal, from its obftructed (late, 
fcarcely admits of any other remedies, while 
friction, and the affuiion of cold water, gen- 
erally relieve thefe obftructions, and even 
habitual coftivenefs. 

Motion or exercife ought to be continued 
only till we feel an agreeable latitude, and a 
fenfible degree of perfpiration. U it be car- 
ried farther, it weakens inftead of llrength- 
ening the body, and leaves behind difagreea- 
ble confequences to the lungs, filled with 
heated blood. Even the robuft man will ex- 
perience fome, though lefs unpleafant effects 
than the debilitated, if he has committed an. 
«xcefs of this nature. 

After having taken exercife, we mould not 
venture to reft in a cool place, nor upon a 
green plot ; ftill lefs mould we expofe ourfelves 
to a current of air ; but rather frequent a 
place warmed by the mild rays of the fun in 
fummer, or a moderately warm apartment in 
winter, fo that the fudden change of temper- 
ature may not injure us, by fupprefllng per- 
fpiration. 

For the fame reafons, the thirft we gener- 
ally feel after exercife, ought not to be in- 
ftantly fatisfied by cooling drink. It is how- 
ever allowable to drink fome warm or diluent 
liquors, if we cannot wait till the natural 
warmth be reftored. The late Dr. Fotheraill 
very properly advifed, that people in a ftate 
of perfpiration mould, to avoid all danger,, 
cat a mouthful of bread, with a little fait, and 
thus gain time, till the blood and the liquos 
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to be drunk had acquired a more equal tem- 
perature. A fmall quantity of vinegar, or 
the juice of lemons in water, is well calculated 
to quench thirft, and at the fame time to pro- 
mote perfpiration. Travellers on foot ought 
to be upon their guard againft too much 
drink ; for, the more liquids they take, the 
more they will perfpire, and the greater will 
be the fubfequent relaxation and danger of 
cubing cold, when their clothes are faturated 
with perfpirable matter. They fliould alfo 
abftain from drink productive of a laxative 
effect, which would caufe debility, and even 
faintings. The moft fuitable of all fubftances 
to mix with water, is the pure or effential 
acid of tartar, with a fmall quantity of fugar. 
This affords a cooling and refreshing beverage, 
without relaxing the bowels, like lemonade. 
Perfons with whom vitriolic acid agrees, may 
take a tea-fpoonful of a mixture, confiding of 
fix or eight parts of fpirits of wine, and one 
part of vitriolic acid, to a pint of water. A 
beverage made of a weak acidulated wine and 
water is cooling and Strengthening. In the 
very cold weather of winter, people ought to 
avoid all heating liquors, fuch as ardent fpirits 
and Itrong wines. Warm diluents, fuch as 
tea and coffee, are equally improper, and a 
poor protection againft cold ; for their warm- 
ing property is of fhort duration ; they are 
productive of debility, a more torpid circula- 
tion of the blood, and confequently of an in- 
creafe of cold. It is much better to eat pre- 
vioufly fome folid meat, by which the diges- 
tive organs may be excrcifed, fuch as cold 
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animal food and bread, and to drink after it 
fome bitter ale or beer. On the other hand, 
when we fiiffer from intenfe cold, or have 
been expofed to the wind and weather, a few 
cups of ilrong tea, with plenty of cream and 
fugar, is then the belt, and fafeit refrefhment : 
and it is equally invigorating in fummer after 
extreme heat and fatigue. Feeble individu- 
als, whofe ftomachs generate much acid, and 
who are frequently troubled on their journies 
with a fudden voracious appetite, are liable 
to the moft painful attacks of weaknefs on 
the road, and on that account they ought al- 
waysto be provided with fome kind of folid 
food in their excurfions. Such perfons mould 
carefully abftain from the ufe of wine, brandy, 
or other heating and fumulating cordials, 
while travelling, efpecially in the'morning : 
they might with more advantage eat fome 
bread and butter,- warm or buttered ale, 
ftrong broth, gruel, or the like nourifhing. 
fubitances. 

We are now to conftder the confequences 
arifing from the want ofexetrife. This, indeed, 
is ftill more debilitating than too violent mo- 
tion. The folid parts of the human frame 
arc relaxed by it ; the circulation of the flu- 
ids is retarded ; they gradually ftagnate in 
the fmaller capillary veflels ; the fecretions are 
diminiflicd ; and abundance of moifture or 
fat is generated, which renders the body, as 
well as the mind, more indolent and lifelefs : 
— relaxation of the mufcles, obftructions of 
the inteftines, hemorrhoids, apopleclic fits, 
various fpecies of dropfy, and at length a pre- 
Z 2 
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mature death, are the fad confequences. Men 
of letters are the moft unhealthy of all human 
beings, becaufe their bodies have fcarcely any- 
other exercife but the imperceptible motion 
of the arms. Want of appetite, flatulency, 
anxiety, at one time obftructions, at another 
diarrhoea, and the moft diverfihed nervous 
fymptoms, are their attendants. Sleep is be- 
yond their reach ; a thoufand tormenting in- 
conveniencies, hypochondriafis, and at length 
a complete ftate of melancholy, is too frequent- 
ly their lot. Temperance alone will not 
remedy all thefe evils ; for fince we cannot 
remain vigorous and healthy for two days 
together, with the fame mafs of blood, a new 
accefs of the pureft and moft fubtle parts of 
our fluids muft daily fupport the nervous fyf- 
tem, in order to preferve its regular functions. 
If this be not continually reftored, weaknefs 
and relaxation of body and mind are the in- 
evitable confequences ■> with this difference 
only, that in a ftate of debility, from toa 
much bodily exercife, the thick and coarfe 
particles of the fluids are carried into circula- 
tion with the others, and the next meal, or 
the firft fleep after it, very foon fupplies the 
deficiency : in mental labour, on the contrary, 
digeftion is interrupted, the crude and vifcid 
parts of food remain unaflimilated, and the 
body is prevented from receiving its proper 
nourifhment. In like manner, the fedentary 
mechanics and artificers are affected ; partic- 
ularly fhoe-makers, taylors, and weavers. 
They experience hardfhips fimilar to thofe, to 
which men of letters are fubject j and it has 
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been frequently obferved, that they are very 
liable to difeafes of the mind, and efpecially 
to religious fanaticifm. 

Standing, though ufeful as a change after 
long fitting, is apt to occafion accumulations 
of blood, or rather of theferous part of it, in 
the lower extremities. Swelled legs are there- 
fore common among printers. It is a pofture 
little calculated to relieve the ftudious, and 
the bodv is at the fame time more fatisrued 
by Handing than fitting. If we fit much, 
we muft attend to the two following rules : 
i. that r,o part of the body be comprefied : 
and 2. that it be not too long continued at 
one time. The common manner of fitting, 
with the head reclined, is extremely perni- 
cious ; for the circulation of the fluids in the 
abdomen is thus checked ; the inteftines are 
compreiled, and the veffels of the breaft con- 
tracted. Hie head alfo fuffers by bending; 
it too much forward ; as the blood is thereby 
impelled to circulate towards it more copi- 
ouily than is confident with health. The 
ftudious, efpecially, would do well, not to 
perform all their avocations in a fedentary 
pofture, but occafionally to relieve at once 
their body and mind, by (landing, or walking 
about the room. The mode of fitting ought 
alfo to be made as convenient as poflible, fo 
that both the body and head may be kept in 
an almoft perpendicular poflure ; that the 
breaft and abdomen may not be obftrutted in 
their alternate expanfion ; and laftly, that the 
arms and legs may not be held in a crooked 
and unnatural pofition : all this fliould be 
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particularly attended to, by thofe who teacTr 
children to read and write. The preffure of 
the abdominal muicles may in a great meaf- 
ure be prevented by high tables and d. 
and by railed ftools or chairs, upon which a 
pcrfon rather Hands than (its. 

To lie or reft horizontally is attended with 
a ccilation of all exercife. If the head be 
placed low, and this too long continued, 
there may arife head-ach, by the increaied 
prefiure of the blood on the brain. Here, 
likewife, a frequent change of pofture is nec- 
effary, in order to obftru£r. none of the bodily 
functions, and to prevent the ftagnation of 
humours* 

Finally, the faculties of the mind defer ve no 
iefs attention than thofe of the body. 

Alternate changes of tranquillity and activ* 
ity are equally beneficial to the mind, as reft 
and exercife to the body. Too long contin- 
ued, too frequent, and too profound reflec- 
tions, are alike injurious to both. The fame 
powers are diminifhed here as in bodily la- 
bour, and in a ftill greater proportion ; for 
mufcular exertions, though fatiguing, are re- 
productive of new vigour. This may indeed 
be alfo applied to mental labour, by which 
the mind improves in capacity, but the body 
is a fufferer from every unufual exertion of 
the mind ; and, with the body, the mind by 
degrees alfo becomes difeafed : — in profound 
mediations the vital fpirits are, as it were, 
wi.hdrawn from the organs of fenfe ; the 
body is for the time almoft deprived of fenfa- 
tion j and we frequently become in a manner 
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abfent. Reflection always directed to one ob- 
ject, not only debilitates, but alfo fuppreffes the 
other faculties of the mind, and does not per- 
mit it to deviate from its favourite purfuit. 
Thus we lbmetimes fee melancholy, nay mad- 
nefs itfelf, overwhelm perfons devoted to the 
contemplation of one particular object. In- 
tenfe and abftrufe thought, in general, if not 
checked in time, may be attended with ftu- 
por or infanity. 

To enable us to reflect ferioufly upon an 
important fubject, time and place ought to be 
lb chofen that the mind may be diverted by 
no other object ; for two ideas cannot be 
conceived at one time. Hence we fhould 
(tudy in an apartment which is not too light, 
and where we are undifturbed by noife : — 
the mufcles fhould not be actively employed 
during ftudy : it is therefore improper and 
pernicious, immediately after meals, or before 
digeftion be completed. The morning, in- 
deed, is the moft profitable time for ftudy ; 
though neceflity and cuftom make many ex- 
ceptions ; fo that fome perfons, from gradual 
practice, are able to perform their mental talks 
during the greateft noife, and in a room full 
of children. 

IMuch and frequent inactivity of mind' 
agrees, indeed, well with the body, which in 
that ftate fully performs its functions, but it 
becomes unwieldy,, infomuch as at length to 
ftupify the mental powers : the ideas become 
obfcure and confufed ;. and a total lofs of 
memory, or oblivion of the paft, is but too 
often the confecment effect of fuch indolence, 
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CHAP. VI. 



Of Sleeping and Waking : their jufi propor- 
tion with regard to age, the conjlitution of the 
body, mode of life, and other eircumjlances. 

SLEFP and wakefulnefs arc nearly in the 
fame relation to each other as exercife and 
reft. Waking always prcfuppofes a certain 
degree of activity ; all the natural functions, 
digeftion, the preparation of the chyle and 
blood, affimilation, fecretion and excretion, 
are then more vigoroufly performed, and 
would foon exhauft their powers, if fleep did 
not rcftore to them the beneficial and indif- 
pen fable fupplies. 

Sleep is therefore neceflary to exiftence and 
health, and it is an improper and truitlefs at- 
tempt, to deprive ourfelves, by an ill-direct- 
ed activity, of the requifite portion of this 
refrefhment ; for Nature will maintain her 
rights, in fpite of our efforts to fuhvert them : 
and both body and mind fuffer, without at- 
taining any real advantage from an extrava- 
gant watchfulnefs. 

Before I proceed to inquire into the confe- 
quences arifing from either too much or too 
little fleep, it will be ufeful to premifc a con- 
cife theory, or the phyfiology of this fufpen- 
fion of the mental powers. 

When the body is fatigued, when the fen- 
fes, together with the voluntary motions of 
the mufcles, have been for fome time active, 
we ftand in need of the alternation of reft,. 
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which is obtained by fleep. During a found 
fleep, the fcnfes, and the voluntary mufcular 
motions, are not excrcifed ; but the vital 
functions, fuch as rcfpiration, and the circu- 
lation of the blood, as well as moft of the nat- 
ural functions aforementioned, are regularly 
though more flowly performed. During fleep, 
therefore, the motion of the heart and the 
blood-vcflels, even the action of the brain and 
the nervous fyftem, as likewife the periftaltic 
or vermicular motion of the ftomach and the 
inteftines, and the fecretion of the fluids, are 
performed in an uniform and fteady manner. 
Previous to fleep, we perceive a languor of 
the fenfes, and of the mufcles which are fub- 
ject to our will, and of thofe alfo which keep 
the body in an erect pofture ; the head in- 
clines downwards, the upper eye-lid and the 
lower jaw-bone likewife fink, the venous blood 
accumulates towards the heart, and compels 
us to yawn, in order to facilitate the transi- 
tion of the blood into the lungs, by the deep 
breathing which takes place : finally, the brain 
itfelf, as the organ of the mind, appears to be 
fatigued ; hence our ideas become irregular, 
and there arifes a kind of faint imbecility of 
the understanding. That the motions of the 
heart are ftronger during fleep, and that per- 
foration is more active, mult be afcribed to 
the warmth of the bed-clothes, by which the 
infenfiblc perfpiration foftens and relaxes the 
fkin. But a perfon, who flceps in his ufual 
■drefs, will feel chilly ; and thofe animals that 
ikep long, as the hedge-hog, the murmur-deer 
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(Marmota Alpina, L.) fu'fFer an extraordinary 
degree of cold. 

As the ienfes are inactive during fleep ; as 
the nervous energy is lefs exh mited, and its 
fecretion continued, a new fupply of it is col. 
lected, and the organs of fenfe, as well as the 
mufcles, receive additional vigour. This oc- 
cafions us to awake, particularly if roufed by 
any ftimulus. While we are alleep, the nu- 
tritive particles can more eafily attach them* 
felves to the fibres, and fat alfo is more read- 
ily generated, from the retarded circulation 
or the blood. After we have ilept fuflicicntly, 
we are apt, on awaking, to flretch the limbs 
and joints of the body, and fometimes to 
yawn : the latter, with an inflinc'tivc defire of 
promoting the circulation of blood through 
the lungs, which was retarded during fleep; 
the former, namely flretching, in order to af- 
fift the extenfor mufcles, which, by the flex- 
ion of the limbs in fleep, had been more ex- 
tended, and in order to expand again the 
flexor mufcles, that had been moderately con- 
tracted. 

The proximate caufe of fleep appears to be 
an impeded motion of the nervous fluid in 
the brain. This motion is produced by a 
kind of collapfe of the fubtle infertions of the 
nerves, as well as by a mechanical compref- 
fion of them. Hence we can explain, how 
things fo totally oppofite are able to produce 
fleep, when they either cxlv.uft or comprefs 
the tubes of the nerves. Of the former kind 
is every violent and fatiguing fpecies of la- 
bour, a conhderable lofs or blood, perfpiration 
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incrcafed by external heat, and every thing 
that withdraws the blood from the head ; 
for inftance, warm baths of the lower ex- 
tremities, a ftomach filled with much food, 
&c. Of the latter kind of incitements to 
fleep, namely, thofe that act by compreftion, 
is every mechanical preffure on the brain, 
whether it proceed from water accumulated 
in its ventricles, from a local depreffion or 
fracture of the cranium, or from extravafated 
blood : — in like manner, the impeded regrefs 
of the blood from the brain, or the increafed 
accefs of it to that organ, may effect fuch a 
preffure, by diftending the blood-veffels, as is 
the cafe in ufing narcotics, or wine and other 
fpirituous liquors ; and, laftly, an intenfe de- 
gree of cold, as well as the ftate of an ap- 
proaching apoplexy. Sleep is promoted by 
tranquillity of mind j by the abfence of every 
ftimulus to the body ; by filence and dark- 
nefs around us; by a complete reft of the 
fenfes ; by gently and uniformly affecting one 
of the fenfes, for inftance, by mufic or read- 
ing ; and, laftly, by a gentle external motion 
of the whole body, as by rocking or failing. 
On the other hand, every painful fenfatton, a 
great noife, a bright light, itrong exertions of 
mental powers, and particularly violent paf- 
fions, are calculated to prevent deep. Thus 
likevvife deep may be impeded by hot, fpicy, 
and other kinds of drink, which are faid to 
cccafion a more fpeedy fecretion of the ner- 
vous fluid. 

Dreams arc vagaries of the imagination, and 
in moil instances proceed from external fen- 
A a 
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fations. They take plaee only, when our 
fleep is unfound, in which cafe the brain and 
nervous fyftem arc capable of performing the 
motions above defcribed. We feldom dream 
during the firft hours of fleep j perhaps, be- 
caufe the nervous fluid is then too much cx- 
haufted ; but dreams rather occur towards 
the morning, when this fluid has been, in 
ibme meai'ure, reftored. Every thing capable 
of interrupting the tranquillity of mind and 
body, may produce dreams. Such are the 
various kinds of grief and ibrrow, exertions 
of the mind, affections and pafiions, crude 
and undigested food, a hard and inconvenient 
pofture of the body. Thofe ideas which have 
lately occupied our mind, or made a lively 
impreiTion upon us, generally conftitute the 
principal fubject of a dream, and more or left 
employ our imagination, when we are aflecp. 
Animals are likewife apt to dream, but fel- 
dom ; and even men living temperately, and 
enjoying a perfect Hate of' health, arc feldom 
dilturbed with this play of the fancy. Nay, 
there are examples of lively and fpirited per- 
forms who never dream. The great phyiiol- 
ogift, Halle r, confiders dreaming, as a fymp- 
tom of difeafe, or as a ftimulating caufe, by 
which the perfect tranquillity of the fenforium 
is interrupted. Hence, that fleep is the moil 
refrefhing, which is undifturbed by dreams, 
or, at leaft, when we have no clear recollection 
of them. 

I have before obferved, that mod of our 
dreams are fports of fancy, and derive their 
origin chiefly from external impreiJions : al- 
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moil every thing we fee and hear, when 
awake, leads our imagination to collateral 
notions or reprefentations, which, in a man- 
ner fpontaneoufly, and without the leaft ef- 
fort, afibciate with external fenfations. The 
place where a perfon whom we love former- 
ly redded, a drefs fimilar to that which we 
have feen her wear, the objects that employed 
her attention, no fooner catch our eye, than 
{he immediately occupies our mind. And, 
though thefe images, affociating with exter- 
nal fenfations, do not arrive at complete con- 
fcioufnefs, within the power of imagination, 
yet even in their latent ftate they may become 
very ftrong and permanent. I have been in- 
formed, for inftance, of a young man, who 
was attacked with convulilons, every time he 
heard the name of Jefus repeated ; owing, it 
feems, to the circumftance of his mother hav- 
ing once invoked the name of Jefus in a ter- 
rific voice and manner, when (he, as well as 
the boy, were much frightened by a tremen- 
dous peal of thunder. But this is only an 
indirect demonftration of the exiftence of a 
faculty, which is very active in dreams, and 
which may be aptly called the fubreafoning fac- 
ulty, or the power of abftracting fimilarities. 
The conclufions, thus formed, are more fre- 
quent and active, than in the waking ftate ; 
becaufe they are feldom controlled by the re- 
flections of reafon. I mall make ufe of one 
illuftration only. 

Very frequently we find, that in a dream a 
feries of reprefentations is fuddenly interrupt- 
ed, and another feries of a very different kind 
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occupies its place. This happens, as foon as 
an idea afibciates itfelf ; which, from what- 
ever caufe, is more interctling than that im- 
mediately preceding. It then becomes the 
prevailing one, and determines the aifociation. 
Yet by this, too, the imagination is frequent- 
ly re-condufted to the former ferics. The in- 
terruption in the courfe of the preceding oc- 
currences is remarked, and the power of ab- 
ftracting fimilaritics is in fcarch of the caufe 
of this irregularity. Hence, in fuch cafes 
there ufually happens fome unfortunate event 
or other, which occafions the interruption of 
the ftory. The reprefenting power may 
denly again conduct us to another feries of 
ideas, and thus the imagination may be led 
by the fubrcafoning power before defined, 
from one fcene to another. Of this kind, for 
inftance, is the following remarkable dream, 
as related and explained in the words of Prof. 
Ma ass, of Halle : " I dreamed once," fays hr, 
" that the Pope vifited me. He commanded 
o open my deik, and he carefully exam- 
ined all the papers it contained. While he 
was thus employed, a very fparkling dia- 
mond fell out of his triple crown into my 
deik, of which, however, neither of us took 
any notice. As foon as the Pope had with- 
drawn, I retired to bed, but was foon obliged 
to rife, on account of a thick fmoke, the caufe 
of which 1 had yet to learn. Upon examina- 
tion, I difcovered, that the diamond had fet 
fire to the papers in my delk, and burnt them 
to allies." 
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This dream deferves a fhort analyfis, on 
account of the peculiar circumftances which 
occafioned it. " On the preceding evening," 
fays Prof. Maafs, « I was vifited by a friend, 
with whom I had a lively converfation upon 
Jofeph II.'s fuppreflion of monafteries and con- 
vents. With this idea, though I did not be- 
come confcious of it in the dream, was affo- 
ciated the vifit which the Pope publickly paid 
the Emperor Jofeph at Vienna, in confequence 
of the meafures taken againft the clergy ; and 
with this again was combined, however faint- 
ly, the reprefentation of the vifit, which had 
been paid me by my friend. Thefe two 
events were, by the fubreafoning faculty, 
compounded into one, according to the ef- 
tablifhed rule — that things which agree in 
their parts, do alfo correfpond as to the 
whole ; — hence the Pope's viiit was changed 
into a vifit made to me. The fubreafoning 
faculty, then, in order to account for this ex- 
traordinary vifit, fixed upon that which was 
the mod important object in my room, 
namely, the defk, or rather the papers locked 
up in it. That a diamond fell out of the 
triple crown, was a collateral affociation, 
which was owing merely to the reprefenta- 
tion of the defk. Some days before, when 
opening the defk, I had broken the glafs of 
my watch, which I held in my hand, fo that 
the glafs fell among the papers. Hence no 
farther attention was paid to the diamond, 
being a reprefentation of a collateral ferics of 
things. But afterwards, the reprefentation 
of the fparkling Hone was again excited, and 
A a 2 
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became the prevailing idea ; hence it deter- 
mined the fucceeding aiTociation. On account 
of its fimilarity, it excited the reprefentation 
of fire, and was indeed confounded with it. 
Hence arofe fire and fmoke. But, in the 
event, the writings only were burnt, not the 
defkitfelf; to which, being of comparative- 
ly lefs value, the attention was not at all di- 
rected." 

It is farther undeniable, that there are in 
the human mind certain obfeure reprefcnta- 
tions, and that it is of great advantage to be 
convinced of the reality of thefe images, iff 
defirous of perceiving the connexion fubfift- 
ing among the operations of the imagination. 
Of the numerous phenomena, founded on 
obfeure ideas, and which confequently prove 
their exigence, I fhall only remark the fol- 
lowing. It is a well known fact, that many 
dreams originate in the impreflions made on 
the body during fleep ; that they confift of 
analogous images, or fuch as are afibciated 
with fenfations that would arife from thefe 
impreflions during a waking ftate. Hence, 
for inftance, if our legs are placed in a perpen- 
dicular pofture, we are often terrified by a 
dream, that implies the imminent danger of 
felling from a lteep rock or precipice. The 
foul muft rcprefent to itfelf thefe external 
impreflions in a lively manner, otherwife no 
ideal picture could be thus excited. But, as 
we do not become at all confeious of them, 
they are but faintly and obfeurely reprefentcd. 

If we make a resolution of riling; earlier in 
the morning than ufual j and if wc imprint 
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this determination on our mind, immediately 
before going to bed, we are almoft certain to 
fuccced. Now it is ielf-evidcnt, that this fuc- 
cefs cannot be afcribed to the efforts of the 
body, but altogether to the mind j which 
probably during fleep perceives and computes 
the duration of time, fo that it makes an im- 
prefllon on the body, whereby we are enabled 
to awake at an appointed hour. Yet all this 
takes place, without our confeioufnefs, and 
the representations remain obfeure. 

Many productions of art are {o complicated, 
that a variety of limple conceptions are re- 
quifite to lay the foundation of them ; yet 
the artift is almoft entirely unconfeious of 
thefc individual notions. Thus, a pcrfon per- 
forms a piece of mufic, without being oblig- 
ed to reflect, in a confeious manner, on the 
firnification of the notes, their value, and the 
order of the fingers he mult obferve ; nay 
even without clearly diftinguifliing the firings 
of the harp, or the keys of the harpfichord. — 
"We cannot attribute this to the mechanifm of 
the body, which might gradually accuftom it- 
felf to the accurate placing of the fingers. — 
This could be applied only where we play 
ce of muhc, frequently praetifed ; but it 
is totally inapplicable to a new piece, which i& 
played by the profefibr with equal facility, 
though he Iras never feen it before. In the 
latter cafe, there mull neceffarily arife an ideal 
fentation, or an act of judgment, pre- 
vious to every motion of the lingers. 

Thefe arguments, I Rope, fufEciently evince 
the occurrence of luch obfeure notions and 
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reprefentations, as lay the ground-work of all 
our dreams. That among the thoufands and 
millions of fanciful and fuppoied ominous 
dreams, ibme are occafionally realized, is not 
a matter of aftonifliment j but many people, 
particularly the victims of the lottery, too 
frequently find reaibn to regret, that thefe 
omens are not always to be depended upon ; 
if thofe deluded vifionaries would permit 
themf elves to reafon, and to calculate, they 
would difcover,that there are as many chances 
againft their dream being realized, as there 
are againft their ticket turning up a twenty 
thoufand pounds prize. 

Before I quit this fubject, I mail relate an 
extraordinary dream of the celebrated Italian, 
Galileo. When this great man, at a very 
advanced age, had loil the ufe of his eyes, he 
was once conducted in his walks over a beau- 
tiful plain, by his pupil, Toricelli. ct Once," 
faid the aged fage, " my eyes permitted me 
to enjoy the charms of thefe fields. But now, 
fince their light is extingurfhed, thefe pleas- 
ures are loft .to me for ever. Heaven juftly 
inflicts the punifhment which was predicted 
to me many years ago. When in prifon, and 
impatiently languishing for liberty, I began 
to be difcontented with the ways of Provi- 
dence ; Copernicus appeared to me in a 
dream ; his celeftial fpirit conducted me over 
luminous ftars, and, in a threatening voice, 
reprehended me for having murmured againft 
him, at whofe fiat all thefe worlds had pro- 
ceeded from nothing. '" A time {hall come," 
faid he, " when thine eyes fhali refufe to af- 
fift thee in contemplating thefe wonders." 
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After this long, though I hope not unin- 
tercfting digreflion, I proceed to ftate the con- 
fequenccs arifing from too much or too littl-s 
fleep. 

To continue in a waking Rate, beyond a 
proper time, confumes the vital fpirits, difor- 
ganizes the nerves, and caufes fo many un- 
cafy fenfations, that a conliderable while mufl 
elapfe, before we can fall alleep, namely, until 
their greateft violence has abated. The flu- 
ids of the body become acrid, the fat is con- 
fumed, and there arifes at length an inclina- 
tion to vertigo, violent head-ach, anxiety, ac- 
tions without connexion, without defign, and 
without confiftency. Thofe who indulge 
themfelves in much fleep, are feldom liable to 
very ftrong paflions. Perfons, on the con- 
trary, who fleep too little, frequently con- 
tract a violent and vindictive temper. Long- 
continued wakefulnefs is capable of changing 
the temper and difpofition of mind of the moft 
mild and gentle ; of affecting a complete al- 
teration of their features, and, at length, of 
occafioning the moil fingular whims, the 
ngeft deviations in the power ol ^imagina- 
tion, and, in the end, abfolute infanity. 

Excefs of deep, however, is not lefs preju*. 
dicial. The whole body finks gradually un- 
der a complete ftate of inactivity, the folid 
parts become relaxed, the blood circulates 
flowly, and remains particularly long in the 
head: perfpiration is difordcred, the fluids 
arc incraffated, the body increafes in fat and 
thick humours, and is rendered incapable of 
bein"- the medium of mental exertion, the 
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memory is enfeebled, and the unhappy deep- 
er falls into a thoughtlcfs lethargic ftate, by 
which his fen ability is, in a great meafure, de- 
it roved. 

Perfons troubled with hypochondriafis 
and hyfterics do thcmfelvcs much injury by 
fleeping too long, efpecially in the morning, 
when the body is much weakened by its too 
long continuance in a heated and unwhole- 
fome atmofphere. To fuch individuals, it is 
alfo dangerous to remain for a length of time 
in a ftate of inactivity. Indeed, excefs in 
fleeping is detrimental to the mufcular pow- 
ers of every perfon ; to the phlegmatic, efpe- 
cially, whofe fluids will thus foon be univer- 
fally corrupted ; and fanguine temperaments 
thereby acquire a fuperabundance of blood. 
The melancholy, whofe blood circulates flow- 
ly, mult fufTer inconveniencies in their fecre- 
tions and excretions by this indulgence ; and 
we generally find, that long fleepers arc af- 
flicted with coftivenefs and obftruclions. — 
Early rifmg, and timely going to bed, may a- 
lone render them more healthy and vigorous. 

If it can be advantageous to any defcription 
of perfons, to fleep heyond the ufual portion 
of time, it is to the choleric. To fleep im- 
mediately after fupper, is apt to occafion the 
night-mare, or a Stagnation of the bl 
which, by its preflure, produces the fenfation 
or idea of this troublefome bed-fellow. It is 
principally the nervous, the debilitated, and: 
thofe of an impaired digeftion, who are vifit- 
ed by fuch terrifying dreams. 
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The proper duration of ileep, in youth and 
adults, is ufually fettled at fix or feven hours ; 
in children and the aged, from eight to nine 
hours. Yet the individual deviations in the 
conftitution of the body, and its various 
wants, fcarcely admit of any accurate rules. 
The more bodily weaknefs we feel, the more 
we may indulge in ileep, provided it be re- 
freshing. If people in a ftate of health are 
perfectly cheerful in mind and body, when 
they firft awake, this is the moft certain cri- 
terion, that they have flept fufficiently. 

We fhould, however, be on our guard, not 
to confound the natural wants of the body 
with a blameable cuitom. For moft perfons 
habitually ileep too much, or remain longer 
in bed than they ought. The principal caufe 
of this deftructive cuftom undoubtedly arifes 
in infancy ; when children are permitted to 
ileep in very foft and heating beds, and en- 
couraged to lie longer than is proper, from a 
miftaken notion that they cannot ileep too 
much. From this injudicious treatment, they 
cannot attain a folid texture of the body, and 
a foundation is laid for many fubfequent dif- 
cafes. The rickets, fo very common in many 
families, in the prefent age, often originate in 
fuch indulgencies, finee the general relaxation 
of the body, and the tendency to profufe per- 
fpiration, is thus promoted in an extraordi- 
nary degree. At the age of puberty, this ef- 
feminacy of the body, and the inclination to 
ileep, together with the pleafant fenfation, 
which a foft and warm bed affords in a wak- 
ing itate, are certainly the firil and moil fre- 
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quent caufes of a vice, that might be cffectual- 
ly prevented by early riling. 

The cuftom of ileeping long, when contin- 
ued to the ftate of manhood, becomes fo habit- 
ual that it cannot be relinquifhed without 
great druggies, and a firm refolution. Thofe, 
then, who are not poflefled of this firmnefs, 
inftead of attaining a ftrong conflitution, 
will acquire a phlegmatic, relaxed, and cold 
temperament, which will render them ir- 
refolute, and incapable of energetic efforts ; 
and from which the mind, by degrees, 
becomes as indifferent towards every object, 
as the body is unfit for mufcular exertion. — 
Hence, to liften to the voice of Nature, in this 
refpecl, will contribute more to our happinefs, 
than to ihorten our repofe by many of the 
ufual but violent means of excitement, when 
the body is in want of reft. 

To children, at a very early period of life, 
no limits of ileep can be prescribed \ but, af- 
ter the fixth or feventh year of age, fome re- 
gulations become neceffary, to habituate them 
to a certain regularity. The juft proportion 
of fleep can be afcertained only, by their more 
or lefs lively temperament, by their employ- 
ments, exercife and amufements through the 
day, and according to the more or lefs healthy 
ftate of their bodies. In purfuing this meafurc, 
however, we muft not attempt to awaken 
children from their fleep, in a violent or ter- 
rifying manne-r, which is frequently done, and 
is extremely pernicious. 

In great difquietude of mind, and after vi- 
olent paflions, fleep is the more neceffary, as 
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thefe agitate and exhauft the frame, more 
than the mod fatiguing bodily labour. Hence, 
many perfons never fleep fo found, as when 
they are afflicted with grief and forrow. A 
fretful and peevifh temper, as well as a fit of 
the hypochondriacs, cannot be more effectu- 
ally relieved, than by a fhort fleep. Frequent- 
ly, after a fleep, of a few minutes only, we 
awake refrefhed, we can reflect on our diffi- 
culties with a calm mind, and again recon- 
cile ourfelves to the troubles of life* In fuch 
Situations, though we mould not be able to 
fleep, even a quiet pofture of the body, with 
the eyes clofed, is of fome advantage. 

M here is fcarcely any misfortune fo great, 
•that it cannot be relieved or alleviated by fleep; 
as, on the contrary, we fhould inevitably fink 
under its prefTure, if this beneficent balm did 
not fupport us. Yet, frequently too, unea- 
fmefs of mind, by its continual ftimulus on 
the cenforhun^ prevents all fleep : hence the 
unquiet repofe and even whole fleeplefs nights 
of thofc, whofe heads are filled with cares or 
important fchemes. As mental labours ex- 
hauft our flrength more than thofe of the bo- 
dy, literary men, who employ themfelves in 
long and profound reflections, require more 
fleep than others. Though fome perfons, 
whole body and mind are equally indolent, 
have a greater inclination to fleep, than the 
lively- and laborious, yet it is not fo beneficial 
to them ; iince they are deftitute of the ef- 
fential requifites to health, namely, activity 
and vigour. 
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The moft healthy, and thofe who lead the 
moft regular lives, frequently have an uneafy 
and very fliort fleep: they alio require lefs 
reft at one time than another. He who di- 
gefts eafily, {lands lefs in need of fleep than 
others. After taking aliment diflicult of di- 
geflion, Nature herfelf invites to the enjoy- 
ment of reft, and to fleep in proportion to the 
time which is required for the concoction and 
aflimilation of food.- — Exceflive evacuations of 
whatever kind, as well as intoxication by 
ftrong liquors, render additional fleep necef- 
fary. In winter and fummer, we* require 
fomewhat more time for ileep than in fpring 
and autumn ; becaufe the vital fpirits are 
lefs exhauftcd in the latter feafons, and the 
mafs of the blood circulates more uniformly, 
than in the cold of winter or heat of fummer, 
when it is either too much retarded, or accel- 
erated. 

It is very improper to fit up too late in the 
long winter evenings, whether at the defk 
or the bottle, either of which is then more 
hurtful than in fummer, becaufe the want of 
fleep is greater. Thofe who wilh to fpend 
the winter in good health, and ufeful labour, 
fhould retire to bed at eight o'clock in the 
evening, and rife at three or four o'clock in 
the morning. A winter morning, indeed, is 
not very charming, but the evening is natur- 
ally (till lefs fo ; and there is no doubt, that 
we can perform every kind of work, with 
more alacrity and fuccefs, in the early part of 
the day than at night ; and that our eyes 
mid likewife be benefited by this reg 
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tion, after fleep has enabled them to under- 
take any tafk in the morning ; but thev are 
fatigued at night, from the exertions of a 
whole day. 

Every ftimulus may interrupt fleep, or at 
lead render it uneafy, and often occafion 
dreams, the caufe of which is generally owing 
to an irritation in the ftomach, or in the intef- 
tinal canal. Dreams are, as it were, a middle 
ftate between fleeping and waking, and gen- 
erally indicate fome defect in the body, un- 
lefs they give reprefentations which originate 
in the occurrences of the preceding day. 

An uneafy fleep, which is obvious from 
ftarting up, or fpeaking in it, and from a fre- 
quent change of the pofture in bed, is at no 
time a good fymptom ; it is as frequently a 
forerunner, as it is the effect of difeafe, and 
may be owing to the following: caufes : 

1. Emotions of the mind aud violent paf- 
fions always diforder the vital fpirits ; — at one 
time they increafe, at another diminifh, and 
fometimes altogether check their influence, 
the confequences of which extend to the 
whole circulation of the blood. Sorrows and 
eares produce a fimilar effect. Hence the 
nocturnal couch is a very improper place to 
profecute moral refearches, or to recollect 
what we have done, fpoken, and thought 
through the day. — To read interefting letters, 
received late in the evening, ufually too oc- 
cafions an unquiet fleep. 

2. A bad ftate of digeftion, and efpecially 
hard or corrupted food, on account of the 
connexion of the brain with the ftomach. 
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3. A repelled perfpiration, if wc have net 
covered ourfelves conformably to the climate, 
feafon, and weather. — In this cafe, a current 
of air is ftill more hurtful than intenfecolcl. 

4. An apartment or bed to which we are 
not accuflomed may alfo occafion an uncom- 
fortable fleep, as travellers frequently cxp< 
encc. It is therefore an eflential part of a 
good and healthful education, to- accullom 
children to deep alternately upon different, 
and harder or fofter couches, in various parts 
of the houfe, more or lefs temperate, which 
confequently enables them to fleep comfort- 
ably in a fimple but clean bed, in whatever 
place or fituation they may find it. 

Debilitated perfons injure themfelves much 
by fleeping during the day, againft the order 
of Nature, and keeping awake the greater part 
of the night. Day-light is belt, adapted to ac- 
tive employments ; and the gloom and ftill- 
nefs of the night to repofe. The evening-air 
which we inhale foon after fun-fet, and night- 
air in general, which is vitiated in the coun- 
try by the exhalations of plants, is very detri- 
mental to the delicate. The forced watchful- 
r.efs of thofe who apply themfelves in the 
night to mental purfuits, is exceedingly pre- 
judicial. A couple of hours fleep before mid- 
night is, according to old experience, more 
refreshing than double the quantity after that 
period. 

The qucftion, whether tojleep after dinner 
be advifable, muft be decided by a variety of 
concurrent circumftances ; cuftom, bodily con- 
ilitution, age, climate, and the like. 
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In a weak and flow ftate of digeftion, after 
having taken hard or folid food, we may in- 
dulgc ouridvcs in a fhort fleep, rather than 
after a meal confiding of fuch nourishment, 
as by its nature is eafily concocted. But de- 
bilitated young people efpecially fliould not 
fleep toomuch, though their weaknefs incline 
them to it ; for the more they indulge in it, 
the greater will be their fubfequent languor 
and relaxation. 

Individuals of a vigorous and quick con- 
coction may undertake gentle, but not violent 
exercife, immediately after meals, if they have 
eaten food that is eafily digeftible, and which 
requires little affiftance, but that of the ftom- 
ach and its fluids. And even fuch perfons, if 
they have made ufe of provifions difficult to 
be concocted, ought to remain quiet after din- 
ner, and may occasionally allow themfelves 
half an hour's fleep, in order to fupport di- 
geftion. 

To reft a little after dinner, is farther ufe- 
ful to dry and emaciated perfons, to the aged,, 
and perfons of an irafcible difpofition ; to 
thofe who have fpent the preceding night un- 
eafily and fleeplefs, or have been ctherwife fa- 
tigued, in order to reftore regularity in the 
in fen Abie perforation ; but in this cafe the 
body muft be well covered, that it may not be 
expofed to cold. Such as are fond of fleep- 
ingat any time of the day, are ufually more 
indolent and heavy after it than before. A 
fleep after dinner ought never to exceed one 
hour ; and it is alfo much better fitting than 
iying horizontally ; for, in the latter cafe, we 
Bb s 
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are more fubjeft to fluctuations of the blood 
towards the head, and confequently to head- 
ach. 

Much depends upon the manner of lying in 
bed, and on the pofture to which we accuf- 
tom ourfelves. To lie on the back, with the 
arms over the head, prevents the circulation 
of the blood to the arms, and is not unfre- 
quently productive of ferious confequences* 
It is equally pernicious to lie in a crooked po£. 
ture, or with the breaft very low and bent 
inwards ; for the inteftines are thereby com*, 
preffed and obftructed in their motions, and 
the blood cannot eafily circulate downwards ; 
whence may arife giddinefs and even apoplexy* 
Lying on the back is equally improper, and 
produces frightful dreams, together with ma- 
ny other inconveniencies ; the reverfe pofture 
is likewife noxious, as the ftomach is thus vi- 
olently opprefled, the free refpiration much 
impeded, and the whole circulation of the 
fluids in the cheft and abdomen wantonly 
prevented, to the great injury of health. 

The moft proper pofture, then, is on one 
fide, with the body ftraight, the limbs {light- 
ly bent (not ftretched, bccaufe they ought to 
reft) fo that the body may lie fomewhat high- 
er than the legs. When the head is laid high, 
a fhort fleep is more refrefhing than a longer 
one when it is reclined too low. To healthy 
people it is a matter of no confequence on 
which fide they lie, and they may fafely, in 
this refpect, follow their own choice. Some 
dietetical obfervers allege, that it is better to 
lie in the evening on the rights and in the 
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morning on the left fide ; that in the even- 
ing the food may more readily leave the ftom- 
ach, and that afterwards this organ may be 
better warmed by the liver. 

In the evening we mould eat light food on- 
ly, and that fparingly, wait for its digeftion,. 
and confequently not lie down till two or 
three hours after fupper. The mind ought to 
be kept quiet and cheerful, previous to going 
to reft: we mould then, as much as poffi* 
ble, avoid gloomy thoughts, which require 
reflection and exertion. It is- therefore a 
pernicious and dangerous practice to read 
ourfelves afleep in bed. We would do much 
better, to exercife ourfelves a little before 
bed-time, by walking up and down the room. 

Sleep without dreams, of whatever nature 
they may be, is more healthful than when at- 
tended with thefe fancies. Yet dreams of an> 
agreeable kind promote the free circulation 
of the blood, the better concoction of food, 
and a due Mate of perfpiration. The contra- 
ry takes place in unpleafant dreams, which, 
excite anxiety, terror, grief, fear, and the like. 
In the latter cafe, they are of thcmfelves fymp- 
toms of irregularity in the fyftem, of an ap- 
proaching dilbrder, or of an improper pofture 
of the body. The functions of the body be- 
fore mentioned are impeded by fuch dreams ; 
and the vital fpirits, which ought to be re- 
ftored and cherifhed, are again diflipated by 
violent emotions, infomuch that the body 
and the mind continue unrefrefhed. 

In order to picferve the body warm, we 
make ufe of feather-beds and covers ;— in 
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fummer, at feaft, we ought to fleep upon mat- 
treffes. It is a mod effential rcquifite to every 
perfon, who wifljes to lead an agreeable, ac- 
tive, and ufeful life, to provide himfelf in 
time with a proper couch. To infure all the 
advantages which may be derived from this 
quarter, nothing is better than a mattrefs filled 
with horfe-hair, or, if cheapnefs be an object, 
with dry mofs, at leaft fix inches thick. Sev- 
eral of fuch mattreffes may be placed one 
above another ; the bolfter ought to be well 
Huffed and elaftic ; in winter with feathers* 
and during the fummer with horfe-hair, more 
or lefs high, according to circumftances, but 
always fo that the head may lie confiderably 
more elevated than the breaft and the reft o£ 
the body. 

The cover mould never be tucked in too' 
clofely, that the accefs of external air may not 
be altogether excluded. If we make ufe of a 
bedftead or a fofa provided with fteel fprings, 
one of the mattreffes above defcribed, with a 
fimilar bolder, and the light cover of a dou- 
ble blanket, will be found fufficient. Thefe 
beds are not only the moft convenient for 
early rifers, but alfo the moft conducive to 
health. The higher claffes of fociety in Ire- 
land appear to be fo well convinced of the fa! u • 
brity of this mode of ileeping, that their chil- 
dren, inftead of being placed on enervating 
feather-beds, are habituated to fleep upon 
bags filled with cut ftraw, with blankets laid 
over the bags for foftnefs, and but flightly 
covered. I underftand, that this praife-wor- 
thy practice is every day becoming more 
general. 
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Indeed, there is no doubt that the mufcles 
and nerves are more braced by a proper elaf- 
tic couch, than either by the moil exquifite 
down of Norway, or the moft powerful tonic 
or (lengthening remedies taken internally. 
Yet thele remarks are applicable only to the 
healthy ftate of the body, when Nature re- 
quires no additional aid or precaution, in 
managing the organs of perfpiration — Every 
bed ought to be fo regulated, that it may 
flope down imperceptibly towards the feet ; 
and if the particulars before Mated be attend- 
ed to, a healthy perfon will never fleep too 
long : he will generally awake in fix hours, 
feel himfelf refreihed, rife with cheerfulnefs, 
and be lit to undertake any exertions, either 
of body, or mind. 

What has been remarked in a former 
Chapter on Drefs, and the advantages derived 
from covering the fkin with animal wool, 
particularly in enervated and infirm people, is 
likewife applicable here, with refpeft to the 
drefs, and the immediate covering of the Ikin, 
when in bed. Though we ufually undrefs 
ourfelves as far as the fhirt, partly for the fake 
of cleanlinefs, and partly with the view of re- 
lieving the body from every preffure and in- 
cumbrance, and of promoting a free circula- 
tion of the blood ; yet we mould be cautious, 
left we materially hurt ourfelves by a fudden 
expofure to the air, when undreffing, efpec- 
ially after the hot and fultry days of fummer. 
A lonor and commodious night-gown ot flan- 
nel would be a proper night drefs ; efpecklly 
for thofc who retire to their bed immediately 
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after the bath, in order to prefervc a gentle 
degree of perfpiration. 

The head fhould not be covered with 2 
warm flannel or worfted night-cap, as it were 
to make it a vapour-bath ; the thinneft cot- 
ton or linen cap being fully fufficient. The 
confluences refulting from the pernicious 
practice of keeping the head too warm, have 
been explained on a former occaiion. The 
fhirt-collar mould be loofe, the wriftbands 
open ; and if from a bad habit we have been 
accuitomed to wear neckcloths during fleep, 
they fhould be tied as loofely as pofliblc. Per- 
fons who are naturally chilly in the lower ex- 
tremities, or are liable to pains of the ftomach 
and abdomen, would do well to fleep in wool- 
len ilockings, but not in the fame which they 
have worn through the day. 

The feather-beds , in which we ufually fleep, 
are certainly hurtful in many difeafes, fome of 
which they may even produce. For they ab- 
forb or imbibe the perfpired vapours thrown 
out of the body, without our being able to 
cleanfe them of thefe impurities, which are 
again re-abforbed and re-conducted through 
the pores, to the great injury of health. For 
this reafon, mattrefTes filled with horfe-hair, 
or mofs, are in every refpect preferable. But, 
as many individuals have not fufficient refo- 
lution to ufe thefe, or are apprehenfive of the 
confequences attending a fudden change, they 
may at leaft caufe their feather-beds to be fre- 
quently and carefully fliaken, aired in the fun, 
and provided with a new covering. For the 
fame reafon, the bed ought not to be made 
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immediately after rifing, as is generally prac- 
tifed ; but the clothes mould be taken off, 
ipread out, and not laid on the bed, until 
the time of going to reft draws near. Far- 
ther it is highly improper to fleep in beds 
overloaded with clothes : they heat the blood 
more than is confident with health, and 
produce an immoderate and enervating pcrf- 
piration, which fliJl more weakens the organs 
already relaxed by fleep. 

The cuftom of flceping with the curtains 
drawn clofe, is pernicious to health, becaufe 
the copious exhalations which then take place, 
cannot be properly diffipated, and are confe- 
quently again abforbed. It is alfo imprudent 
to hide the head almoft entirely under the 
bed-clothes. Perfons who cannot fleep with- 
out curtains, fliould tuck up the lower ends 
of them, or place them over chairs, fo that 
they may not lie clofe to the bed, but admit a 
more free accefs of air ; that fide alone, which 
is next the wall, ought to be entirely covered 
with the curtain. 

For fimilar reafons, the large common fleep- 
ing halls, or wards in public fchools, as well 
as in hofpitals, are extremely prejudicial to 
health ; though they may be neceilary evils, 
and cannot be eafily remedied in the great fe- 
minarics of education. Neither the moll 
healthy fituation, with high, lofty, and fpa- 
cious apartments; nor the daily practice of 
airing and cleaning them, arc fuflicient to 
counteract the bad cilccts ariling from this 
baneful cuftom of crowding fo many perfons 
together to breathe in a common and con- 
fined atmofpherc. 
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From thefe confiderations, as well as in ma- 
ny other refpects, the Ilceping together in one 
bed. whether children or adults, is at heft a 
difguiling and immoral cuftom ; befidcs the 
politivc difadvantages it has with refpect to 
health. Unlefs poverty or neceftny render 
this cuftom unavoidable, it ou.dii not to be 
praclifed, either among married or other*per- 
fons, and ftill lefs among children. I. has 
been remarked, even in the domeftic econo- 
my of barbarous nations, that, in : ev- 
ery individual has a feparate con 

The old cuftom of" warming the bed alfo 
deferves to be condemned ; as it has a direct 
tendency to produce weaknefs and debility. 
This will be lijll more dangerous, if it be 
done with a charcoal fire, which, by its poi- 
fonous vapours, may prove very pernicious. 
A perfon who is accuftomed to iljep in a cold 
bed, will not feel much inconvenience in the 
fevereft cold ; for, after being a fhort time in 
bed, the natural warmth of the body will 
overcome it : as, on the contrary, thofe who 
fleep in a warmed bed, will be the more lia- 
ble to feel cold, as foon as this artificial heat is 
diffipated. 

If it can be avoided, the bed-room ought 
not to be on the ground floor, nor towards 
the North. Many people prefer this fituation 
in fu miner, on account of the cool air ; they 
ihould, however, confidcr that, in fuch an 
apartment, the morning as well as the night- 
air, is damp and unwholefomc. A bed-cham- 
ber ought to be expofed to the early rays of 

le fun, which awake man in ablate of health 
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at a proper time, and enliven, ftrengthen, 
and incite him to leave the bed, after having 
been refreflied by reft. It is, farther, more 
advifable to endure a moderate degree of heat, 
which may be modified at pleafure, by vari- 
ous means, than to inhabit damp and low-fit- 
uated apartments, from which the moiiture 
cannot be eafily dried up in fummer. 

A fpacious and -lofty room mould always be 
chofen for a bed-chamber ; for fmall clofets 
and, above all, concealed beds are extremely 
objectionable. — The windows fliould never 
be left open at night ; and as damp rooms 
are very prejudicial to health, we ought to 
pay particular attention, that the bed may 
not be placed near a damp wall. It is in 
every cafe preferable to place the bed fo, that 
all the fides of it ftand free. This meth- 
od of placing the bedftead, in or about the 
middle of the room, has another advantage 
which, with timorous perfons, is perhaps of 
importance. It it well known, that a flam, 
of lightning, if it accidentally enter through 
a window, will take its direction along the 
walls, and not touch any thing placed in the 
middle of a room. 

Laftly, no candle or rufh-light mould be 
kept burning during the night in a bed-room ; 
for it not only vitiates the air in a very con- 
fiderable degree, but it difturbs and prevents 
the reft of thofe whofe ilecp is uneafy, partic- 
ularly the aged. In a dark apartment, fleep 
generally comes without much invitation \ 
C c 
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as, on the other hand, the light of a candle 
ftimulates the brain, confequently the whole 
nervous fyftem ; and the approaching com- 
forter, whofe arrival we fo fondly wifli, is 
thereby prevented, or eafily interrupted, and 
baniflied to calmer regions. 
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ADVERTISEMENT to the FIRST EDITION. 



•T'HESE Leftures, with the exception of the Efghth 
and Ninth Chapters, were delivered laft winter* at 
Bath, and in the fpring at Briftol, to numerous and re- 
fpeclable audiences. The Author had no intention, 
at that time, to publiih them ; but as he found r.o 
Work, in the Englifh language, comprehending fuch a 
fyftematic view of the various and important objecls which 
came more immediately under his confideration, and con- 
ceived that the difft-mination of the rules felectcd by him 
might be generally ufeful, he was induced to alter his ref- 
olution, and fubmit them to the candour of the Public. 

To many Englifh and German writers he muft ac-» 
knowledge his obligations, in the composition of his Work. 
Among the former, he has occasionally availed himfelf of 
the excellent Writings of Prifstley, on the fubjeft of 

• Air and Weather ;' of Fothergill and Vaughan, on 

* Drefs ;' and of Armstrong, Cullen,. and Falconer, 
on < Food and Drink.' To Dr, Fothergill alfo, on 
the fubjecl of * Slewing and Waking,' he is much indebted, 
as well as to Mr.. Adam-s's ufeful Treatife on the * Treat- 
ment and Prefcrvation of the Eyes.* 

Bcfide the valuable obfervations drawn from all thefe 
fources, he has been greatly afiiftcd by the opinions offev- 
eral German writers, viz. Ingenhouz, Hahnemann, 

HUFELAND, MaRCARD, SOEMMERING, UnZER, ZlMMER- 

mann, and others ; having derived confidcrable advan- 
tage from the general refuh of their refpeclive inquiries on 
the fubjedl of Diet and Regimen. 

Although it can fcarcely be expeclcd that a Work of 
this nature mould be perfect, or free from inaccuracy, the 
Author has fpared no pains to render it deferving ot the 
public favour, and trufts it will be found a domeftic guide 
both to families and individuals. 

Should the rules and cautions, interfperfed. throughout, 
tend, in the fmalleft degree, to increafe the knowledge of 
the inquif.tive, diffuade the unwary from ^unous habits, 
or refcue the fenfualift from the brink of definition, the 
exertion, of the Author will be amply compenfated. 

• In the months of January and February, 1798- 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 



'T'HE firft Edition of thefe Le&ures having met with a 
degree of approbation beyond the mofr. fanguine hopes 
of the Author, he has testified his grateful funk to a dif- 
cerning Public, not only by correcting and im] 
ery page of the Work, but likewife by enlargi 
dering it as complete as the limits of a fingle volume would 
admit. 

Many important and ofeful articles have been a 
efpecially in the Fifth Chapter, " Of Food an 
The principal new fubjecls the Reader will, on conlulting 
the Alphabetical Index, find under the terms — Arrow- 
root — Artichokes — A/par agus — Barley — Beans — Beet root 
•—Cow-pox — Confimpt'wn — Exercife — Figs — Game — Lob- 
Jlas — Manna-grafs — Metallic TraSors — Millet — Oats — 
OH — Olives — Par/nips — Rice — $ago — Salfafy — Salt — 
Skirret-rvot — Small-pox — Tamarinds — Vinegar, &c. &c. 

The quotations tranflated from Dr. Mead's " Medical 
Precepts," and inferted in the conclufion of thefe Lec- 
tures, will be deemed interefting by every reflecting mind. 

To this edition the Author has added a " Po/lfcript," 
to which he refers the Reader with refpect to the limited 
defign of the prefent book, and the practical tendency of 
a new work, " On the Dietetic Treatment and Cure of 
Difeafes ;" which will contain the farther application of 
thefe Lectures in a difeafed ftate of the body. 

With this view, he has thought proper to fubjoin a fe- 
ries of Queries, additffed to thofe patients who are anx- 
ious to give an accurate and fitisfaftory account o 
diforder°, when consulting medical men, efpecially if they 
cannot have the benefit of an inters 



